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A miser hates to spend money, 
And cheats himself by spending 
So little for what he buys, that 
He gets less than he pays for. 
The economiser willingly pays 
The right prices, but sees to it 
That he gets his money’s worth. 
This, more than ever, is the time 
For true economy in inks; 
High-grade inks, always the 
Most economical in the long run, 
Being least affected by the 
Present price increases, offer 
The greatest inducements to 


The discriminating printer. 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
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Advantages 
O 


peciali ing 


on 


of their customers but effects an actual saving, in purchasin3, 


besides economizin?, in space. 


Businessmen who patronize 


Printers who constantly change brands, are obliged to use dif- 
ferent paper in each new lot of stationery, a practice which 
is not in accordance with the principles of 300d advertising, 


What inducements does BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND offer? The prestige of over a quarter of a 
century of service. A name that is famed wherever 
Writin3, Papers are known. A paper of Zenuine char- 
acter. A paper that is priced like all “Butler Brands,” 
on the basis of low manufacturing? cost plus a fair profit. 
Volume means economy. Large sales of “Butler 
Brands” are obtained through selling organizations in 
cities from coast to coast. 


Succeed with BROTHER JONATHAN. Certainly 
you may have samples, plain or printed. Probably you 
would like to try a few sheets on the press. If so, how 
many shall we send? One trial, that’s all, and you 


area BROTHER JONATHAN convert as sure as day. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Stanaard Paper Co. ‘ . Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. . Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co. 
Mississippi Valley PaperCo. . St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co. . . 
Southwestern Paper Co. . Dallas, Texas. i 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . Houston, Texas. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


National Paper & Type Co 


Pacific Coast Paper Co. . . 
National Paper & TypeCo.. . 


Sierra Paper Co 
Central MichiZan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ational Paper & Type Co., Guadalajara, Mexico. 


National Paper & Type Co.. . . . 


This is the ‘‘Butler” line 
of Standardized Bond 
Papers. Each Bond has 
its purpose; each pur- 
pose its Bond. 


3 Be 


Royal Crown Bond 
Brother Jonathan Bond 
mbassador Bond 
Register Bond 
Policy Bond 
National Bank Bond 
American Trust Bond 
Popular Bond 
Voucher Bond 
Manuscript Bond 
Monroe Linen 
Cobweb Bond 
Fiberspun Bond 
Teutonic Parchment 
Multicopy Bond 
You can appreciate the 
value of these papers 
only by judging samples. 
hall we send them? 


Seattle, Wash. 
ew York City. 
Spokane, Wash. 


American Type FoundersCo.. . Vancouver, British Col. 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only), New York City. 


Havana, Cuba. 


City of Mexico, Mexico. 


Monterey, Mexico. 









































AW: Butler Paper Co- Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
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The Seybold 


Four-Rod Embossing Machine 


With Mechanical Feeding Device 


= \ 
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Seybold Patents 


Built in Four Sizes: 22x 28, 26x 33, 28x38 and 32x42 inches 


Specially equipped for highest-class embossing on large sheets of labels and postal cards, 
calendars, catalogue and book covers, paper novelties, paper boxes, etc. 


The design is simple and the mechanism powerful. 
Guaranteed to give ABSOLUTELY PERFECT REGISTER at a high rate of speed. 


It is in a class by itself, and when seen in action is its own strongest argument. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mz111s, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 





Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.; J.L.Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ‘TORONTO TYPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 
eet us at the Chicago Show, June 19-26, 1915 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COEKS WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York OrricEe—W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TRADE MARK 


Wicro-Gro 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 
First to use special steels for paper work . 
First to use a special package . e ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . . . - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ° ° ° ° e - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 


1890 
1893 
1894 
1901 
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The Standard Press 














Floor Space 434x6 Feet. Weight 4,200 Lbs. 


A bed and platen press that runs automatically at from 2,500 to 3,500 
per hour and doubles this output by printing two 
separate jobs at the same time 


$250 Down 


On an initial investment of but $250 in a STANDARD 

HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS, any office 

having work enough to keep it running ONLY HALF 

THE TIME can earn the amount of the deferred monthly 
payments and a big profit besides. 


Thus, in fifteen months, this $250 investment would be repre- 
sented by a $1,750 machine, free and clear, in your plant, 
and you would have earned a large cash balance besides. 





The Standard Earns More Than the Largest Cylinder Press 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Wood & Nathan Company 


Sole Selling Agent 
The Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press 
No. 30 East 23d Street, New York City 
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Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS. TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 Adelaide, W. 
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Six More Autopresses 


3 Model “A’s” and 3 “Baby” Cylinders 


Installed by The Prudential 


Life Insurance Company 
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The Prudential has used five Autopresses for six years and 
will now have a total of eleven of our presses. 


UU 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Jan. 19, 1915. 


Repeat 
Orders are 


the 
Final Proof 
of 
Satisfactory 
Service 


Mr. C. H. Hoppe, Mgr. N. Y. Sales. 
The American Autopress Company, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:— 

I enclose our formal order for three Baby Cylin- 
ders and three 1915 Model “A” Autopresses and look 
to you to see to it that this order is promptly and effi- 
ciently taken care of. 

I remain, Very truly yours, 

Frank G. Idler, 
Purchasing Agent. 


INU 


Sri MINNA 


Autopresses are making money for others, why not for you? 


The first payment really represents your only investment for 
our presses will themselves earn, in extra profits, enough to meet 
the deferred payments. 


The easiest way to increase profits is to lower costs. A post 
card will bring you complete information regarding our high-speed 
automatic presses, the Autopress and the “Baby” Cylinder. 


AMERICAN @MPANY 


110-112 West Fortieth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA LONDON BERLIN 
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Showing Up the Possibilities of the 
Chandler & Price 14!x 22 New Series Press 


VERY day new possibilities ‘‘show up,” surprises 
pera ro Bat > develop in the shop and economical methods 
eer: | are adopted through the use of the Chandler & 
or Price 14% x22 New Series Press. Latent ability is con- 
— stantly being uncovered. Master printers are coming 

to realize the significance of the mechanical features 


of this ‘‘New Series”’ Press. 


See the samples on this page. Now consider these facts: 
They’re printed on 4-ply Street Car Board. The sizes are 
11x21, 11x14 and 10x21%. Each one carries a solid tint 
background —fine screen half-tones are used—‘‘Good stuff’ 
is the printers’ term for them. 





Such work was considered impossible a few years ago. It 
was work for the cylinder. Now it’s an every-day C.-P. per- 
formance—made possible by C.-P. advanced construction. 





The 14% x 22 New Series Press is built heavier throughout 
than former C. & P. models; widened Small Head and Large 
Gear Cam Wheel (Semi-steel); stronger Side Arms; extra 

heavy Main and Back Shafts, and Case-hardened Wrist 
Pins, with increased diameter of Rocker Journals, add 
greatly to the capacity of this Press for squeeze. 
Lengthened Crank Shaft Journals and deepened Cam- 
way provide greater wearing surfaces. 


The Chandler & Price Fountain and new Vibrating Roller give 
thorough distribution. With its additional strength and new 
attachments the New Series Press more than meets the platen 
demand and is rapidly increasing its field of operation. Our new 
catalog further substantiates these claims. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


. : — Toronto Type Foundry, Lid 
wg sale by test ehe ag Paap aap poi Canadian Agents Exclusiu 
all importart cities. CLEVE fe of British Columbia 
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To the Printing Trade of America: 

GENTLEMEN: In making this initial announcement, we wish to introduce to you a tool 
which, in the hands of a competent printer, will perform every day, the maximum amount of 
work expected in a superior manner, at the minimum cost for labor, power, space and mainte- 
nance. We wish to be modest in our claims, and we assert now, that every claim that will ever 
be made in print for our machine, will be more than fulfilled in performance. 


WHAT WE CLAIM 


That we have built a machine of the best selected materials—materials in many 
cases better than would seem to be necessary. 

That we have engaged the most accomplished toolmakers and designers available 
today in the United States. 

That we have employed a corps of the most skilled workmen available in this 
section of the country, regardless of price. 

That we have produced a machine unique in the history of printing, for simplic- 
ity, durability and efficiency. 

That our purpose in doing these things has not been — the making of 
money, but rather a love and pride in bettering the product which has been our 
life work, and the hope of handing down to posterity something by which we 
may be remembered with respect and gratitude. 

The price of this machine is reasonable—in fact, low—and the terms of pur- 
chase can be made reasonable, if desired; and while this machine will be used 
to reduce the cost of printing, this company will prefer to sell to printers whose 
aim it is to maintain the dignity of the trade rather than to those whose chief 


object is to cut prices. = 
A. F. OSTERLIND 











The Osterlind Job Press 


Sheet Size It is intended to print a sheet 12x19 inches—Half Royal—but 
is generously over size. 


Ink The inking facilities are at least equal, considering the surface 
covered, to the best four-roller, two-revolution press of the day, 
and the machine is equipped with an automatic cut-off in the 
ink supply when the impression is tripped, thus insuring abso- 
lute uniformity of product. 


Distribution 


Impression __ The cylinder principle is employed, the bed and cylinder being 
automatically ground to absolute precision, one-quarter of a 
thousandth of an inch being the greatest allowable variation, 
insures an initial perfection of impression heretofore undreamed 
of in type printing machines. This condition is materially 
helped by the sharp curve of the cylinder, the diameter of which 
is only 8/4 inches. 


Feeding Special conditions, which must be seen to be appreciated, make 
it peculiarly simple for a boy, or a young woman, to feed this 
machine by hand at the maximum speed of 4200 impressions 
per hour. The minimum speed possible with a standard motor 

equipment, being 2200 per hour. 


Accessibility The construction is such that the form and roller carriages can 
he opened to the operator completely in a fraction of a minute. 
The impression trip is at the operator’s foot and the machine is 
so small that the feeder can readily take the sheet from the 
delivery. All adjustments are plainly in sight, and so simple 
and easily made, that no special instruction is necessary. 


Equipment The machine is equipped with two electric-welded chases prop- 
erly marked for headline, set-back counter, one set of rollers 
cast, one extra set of roller cores, roller stand and necessary 
wrenches. 


Guarantee It is guaranteed for one year by the makers, against imperfec- 
tions in workmanship and material. 


Floor Space It occupies a floor space of 4x5 feet and requires seven-eighths 
of one horse power to drive. 


The 


Osterlind Printing Press & Manufacturing Company 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A. 


B. H. McCAIN & SON MILLER & RICHARD IRWEN H. DEXTER 
Manhattan Bldg., 434 South Dearborn St. WINNIPEG AND 27 Walker Street 
CHICAGO TORONTO, CANADA NEW YORK 














SOME SPECIMENS SET IN THE CLOISTER FAMILY 























THE CLOISTER TITLE 
WILL PROVE USEFUL 
WHERE VERY LITTLE 
SPACING IS DESIRED 
BETWEEN THE LINES 
AND ADAPTS ITSELF 
SPLENDIDLY TO THE 
HAND LETTER MODE 
SO OFTEN REQUIRED 





THE CLOISTER 
FAMILY 















THE MERITS OF 
THIS SERIES SHOULD 


NOT BE The American Type Founders Co. . | 


OVERLOOKED 





Cloister Ornament No. 11 20c 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 




















| 
Cloister Mortised Ornament No. 15 60¢ | 


will be pleased to send you a 
complete showing of | 


The Cloister Family 


Send to our nearest selling house and a copy will be 


forwarded without delay 
















































6 Point Brass Rule No. 2346 














6 Point Brass Rule No. 1646 





















































Cloister Mortised Ornament No. 39 $1.00 








A TYPE FACE WHICH WILL IMPART THE NEAT 
HAND-LETTERED EFFECT TO YOUR PRINTING 
—_—— HE Cloister Oldstyle has been on the market 
G55) less than one year; yet, in spite of the fact that 





ane aq during all this time the printing business in 
=! general has been anything but brisk, the phe- 
as i] nomenal sales of this series have proved that 


printers were awaiting and were ready to adopt a type face 
designed along these lines. It has been said Cloister Oldstyle 
presents a spirit of beauty in the printed page, whether cap- 
itals or lower case (or both) are used, an effect undoubtedly 
superior in many ways to anything lately attempted by the 
typefounders. At the same time it is a most beautiful type 
series for general printing, whether it be used in commercial 
printing, catalogue or advertising pages. For your guidance, 
it may be said that Cloister Oldstyle is cast in sizes ranging 
from six to seventy-two point inclusive, on what is designated 
by typefoundets as script line, which makes possible the long 
and graceful descenders, and is one of the secrets of beauty 
of the face; however, the various sizes may be readily justified 
in lines with one or two point leads. A showing of the dif- 
ferent members of the Cloister Family mailed on request. 


12 Point_Cloister Oldstyle, set solid Cloister Initial 



































6 Point Brass Rule No. 6496 
























THAT ATTRACTS 
AND HOLDS THE EYEISA 
PROFIT MAKER 















Purchase Only the 
Leading and Most 
Up-to-Date Styles 








AMERICAN 
TYPE FACES LEAD 
THE WORLD 

































American 
‘Type F ounders 
Company 


Originator of the Cloister Family 

















Two-Revolution, Four-Roller Press 


Built in the Following Sizes 





2» ome 
Press No. Type Bed Type Matter Practical Speed 
‘ i per Hour 





49 x66% in. | 43 x62¥% in. 1650 
46% x62 in. 401% x58 in. 1700 
40%x52 in. 341% x48 in. 1900 
36% x48 in. 30% x44 in. 2000 
30 x41 in. 24 x37 in. 2200 


98 x36%in. | 22 x32%in.| 2350 




















Write for information concerning The Hodgman to any of the addresses given below 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ; ; : - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon : - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . ’ . ; 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. ; : - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
























































Publication -the Ink 


was made of 





Peerless Black 


Makes the Finest Half-tone, 
Letterpress and Litho 
Inks 





Especially valuable for making easy 
flowing inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 
impression. 


Peerless Black makes the best half- 
tone ink for use on presses running 
at high speed. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. - Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG. 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 
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Talks on the HUMANA 


Question: Is the Humana so named because it is almost human P 


Answer: No; it isso named because it is more than human: 
and more dependable. 


HE Humana is an automatic feed 
for platen presses; sizes 10x15 
and 12x18. 


There are a good many reasons 
why a Humana would earn money 
for you, and we are going to tell you 
about them from month to month in 
the pages which we have taken in 
this and other publications. 


The Humana is the only automatic 
machine that will feed paper and 
cardboard (all weights and surfaces), 
envelopes (made up and blanks), 
tags, blotters, pamphlets, flat bags, 
box cartons, index cards, and, in fact, 
pretty nearly anything which can be 
fed by hand can be fed by a Humana. 


A hair-line register is absolutely 
guaranteed, as is also a minimum 
spoilage on all jobs. 


Two Humanas may easily be oper- 
ated by one boy (as shown in the above 
illustration). ‘They will produce more 
work and at less cost than any auto- 
matic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Of course we guarantee the Humana 
as to its parts and workmanship. It is 
extremely simple to adjust and operate. 


We are not going to ask you to 
read 350 testimonials, but we have 
them. If we had asked for them we 
could easily have had 650 for the 
650 machines now sold and in actual 
operation. 


Weare very pleased to send the ma- 
chine on trial. Terms may be either 
cash or deferred payments; $500 for 
the 10x15 and $550 for the 12x18; 


25 per cent may be paid down; or 5 


per cent will be deducted for cash. 


Any of the offices named below can show you a Humana in 
actual use. Write us for descriptive folder and further details. 


THE HUMANA COMPANY 


Offices and Salesroom, Clinton and Beaver Sts., Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA _ CINCINNATI 
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1.73 $1.00 

Mexico 
s one of the problems confronting 
President Wilson. What are your 
problems? If they happen to be print- 
‘ng we can remove some of them 
with real service. 


L 76 $1.00 


The Fool 
in fool’s raiment proclaims jestingly. 
Not so the Merchant. His message 
must be clothed in a manner befitting 
the dignity of its purpose. We can 
contribute Type, paper, ink and style 
to your publication. 


L.72 $1.00 : 
Carving 


for company and preparing printing 
may be grotesque or masterly. It is 
the knowing how that counts in all 
things. We don’t perspire much 
over our printing. 


L.78 $1.00 ; 
Interior Decoration 


is something and the decoration of 
printing, that, Morris, is something 
else again. Cold type oft runs slow- 
ly. Just the right touch in just the 
right place gets an audience. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































M 185 $1.25 
Any of the Cuts 
shown in our Catalogue 
may be had in 
any special size desired 
at inch rates. 
Also there are the regular 


stock Electrotype sizes. 
The four cuts in the margin 
show the value of the designs as 
suggestions for print shop copy. 
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P 145 $2.25 
Bradley cuts range from grave to gay; from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. There is something for everything. There are borders 
of pure period design, and borders that are ultra modern; some for 
coated stock and some for antique. The figure cuts of delicate re- 
finement add the last word to smart advertising. Those that are 
quaint and grotesque attract attention and amuse and tickle the read- 
er with their unusual humor. A\ll of the cuts are new and repre- 
sent the most advanced thought in printing and advertising service. 
None of the designs are of the hackneyed character associated with 
the printer’s conception of the usual electrotype stock supply. They 
represent a definite knowledge of art, advertising, and typographic 
values and in every detail equal high priced special drawings. 


Send 25 cents (credited on first order) for 
New Catalogue showing 750 Designs. 


Will Bradley's Art Service 


131 East 23rd Street New York 








Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKhy Avenue 


DALLAS 


' 1306:1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St. So. 


DES MOINES 


609-61 1 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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SCOTT SIX-ROLLER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


THE INCREASING DEMAND 


for fine printing on rough paper stock has drawn the attention of printers to the results obtained by the 
Offset Printing Process, and a great deal of work formerly printed on flat-bed presses 
is now executed much better by this new method. 


THE SCOTT ROTARY 
OFFSET PRESS 


is not only the ideal machine for printing in black, but also in colors; in fact, the Scott Offset Press is the 

machine that has made color printing by the Offset Process a commercial success. The leading lithographing 

establishments throughout the country are using Scott Offset Presses and the duplicate orders that are 
constantly being received are the strongest recommendations that could be given. 


YOU ARE TAKING NO CHANCES 


with the Scott Rotary Offset Press. It has been tried and not found wanting in any respect. Beware of untried 
machines and do not let a difference of a few dollars deter you from ordering the best —THE SCOTT. 


THE SCOTT OFFSET PERFECTING PRESS 


prints magazines, catalogs, books, etc., on both sides of the sheet at a speed of ten thousand per hour. It prints 
from a roll, cuts the sheets, and after printing delivers them flat on an automatically lowering delivery board. 
This machine is running every day in New York and can be seen by appointment. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 
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JUSTMENT; FRICTYON CLUEERFK SPEED BEYOND 
THE ABILITY OF OPBRATOR; FOUR SURFACE CUT- 
TERS. A PERFECT SADDLE STIT 





































Set in Cloister Title 6 Point Brass Rule No. 6496 






















Could You Increase Production and 
Safeguard Quality of Product 
In Your Plant 


if you had near your desk a Recorder to give you absolute knowledge of 
every minute’s lost time on every machine you own, and to show proper 
sequence in operation? An automatically written record of facts showing 
totals at all times. 


The National Machine Recorder 


keeps you in touch with every unnecessary delay which could and should 
be immediately corrected—thus saving time and increasing profits. 
Let us tell you how. 


UNITED STATES MACHINE RECORDER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcing An 


Innovation In 
Electrotyping— The 


Royal [welve-Hour Shell 


This is an ingenious method which does away with the old objectionable prac- 

tice of soldering original half-tones to electrotypes of type. It eliminates the danger of breakage, 

preserves the original, protects the type, and provides the pressman with a solid one-piece plate made 
from a lead mould and as perfectly simple to print from as a single original half-tone. 


The Royal Twelve-Hour Shell Process solves many pressroom difficulties, including registration of color forms. 
Where four or more-duplicates are desired it is no more expensive than ordinary lead-moulded work. 


Write for Detail Information. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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) PRICES HAVE 
EXPLODED 


NOT THE 
Security 


Loe) . 
>) }) Benzine Cans 


| They Can’t 


EXPLODE 


—) 
Ja 


Special funnels 
not required 


Faltll 


KO 


A better built, easier 

to operate, Under- 
writers approved can 
costing no more than 
old-style unapproved 

and 50c less than 

other labeled cans. 
Operated by a natural Q@ 


grip of the handle and — 
ire. eae” Doman gas 
Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc, 
Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Justrite Mfg. Co. 


Dept. P 
No. 327 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


We also make the Justrite 3 and 5 
Gallon Safety Cans and Ap- 
proved Oily Waste Cans. 


Fills rapidly 

through the 

nozzle with 
regular funnel 


No Leakage 
No Waste 


ine 
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mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


For Three-quarters 
of a Century the 
superiority of 


Jaenecke’s 
Inks 


has been unques- 
tioned. 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK,N.J. 














The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 
Gatherer-Stitcher- 

Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
OF ann. 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
































“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee) Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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_ Telephone, Harrison 5260. 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printi2¢ 


quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Increased Efficiency for Your Job Presses 


HE Doyie-Auien [nk Distributor increases the capacity of job 
T presses for larger work, and improves the quality of all work. 
There are many similar looking and cheaper attachments in the 
market on which the vibrating roller is driven only by friction from the 
composition rollers. The Doyis-Atien Ink Distributoris the only Vibrat- 
ing Distributor for Job Presses on which the vibrating roller is positively 
driven by gears in combination with a rack at the side of the press. 


It has been fully tested and the experience of prac- 
tical printers, who are now using it, proves that it not 
wins ' only saves time, ink, machinery and money, but also pro- 
Today +c ir a ;, duces cleaner and better results on all work. 


or our ub py an 
oe . : The fact that there are some seven hundred 


Producing Oe Doyte-ALien Ink Distributors in operation in approxi- 
Equipment ne a i, ' mately five hundred plants, shows that a large percentage 
Booklet « j = of our business has been repeat orders, and that there is 
real merit in this money-making and time-saving device. 
Have your job presses equipped with DoyLe-ALLEN /nf 
Distributors if you want them to produce better and more 
profitable work. For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses 


BRITTON & DOYLE 
Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
202 Caxton BurtpiInc CLEVELAND 
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KIMBLEIZE— 


and what happens? 


The throw-off is used less—there is much less When you reduce the press speed you reduce 
spoilage — the current consumption in almost direct propor- 
tion. This means a big cut in your current bill, 
for the average press speed is about 60% of 


maximum — and a Kimble saves the difference— 
Because KIMBLE MOTORS have a range of where other motors eat up just as much current 


speed from 500 |. P.H. minimum, to maximum at half speed as they do at full speed. 

capacity of press, @ Kimbleize —and what happens? 

by gradual gra- @ You increase the efficiency of each press fully 
dations. You 25% over line-shaft drive—and usually 20% 
always have over ordinary alternating- current motor drive. 
the right @ Write for the “Red Catalog.” Its figures and 
press speed facts are profitable reading —if they induce you 
foreveryjob! to Kimbleize. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO. 


635 N. WESTERN AVE. 


Printing Press Motor Specialists 
CHICAGO 


A greater number of impressions per hour 
secured — 











THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 











Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 











Send 
Your 
Orders 


You take the 
order. 

We will do the 
rest. 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 


VJ 














STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAVERS »° PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
16 7° 20 E. Ranpoteo St. CHICAGO 


WEDDING INVITATIO 

MONOGRAM STATIONERY-GARDS:- MENUS 
DANCE PROGRAMS CLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC:\9O& 





You Act as 
Our Agent. 
We ship 
to you 
direct. 
Good 
profits for 
the 
Printer 




















Analyze this Cutter 


Motor bracket keeps motor out of 


dirt. 


Accurate brass rules inlaid 
in bed, both in front and 


back of knife. 


Heavy side frames give 


strength. 





Worm wheel revolves in oil 
—it runs noiselessly and 


without friction. 


Worm and worm wheel 
drive entirely enclosed, 


wears indefinitely. 


Broad surface 
of clamp fingers clamping. 
saves stock. 


Extra large wheel for 


Hand scraped knife bar 
housings insure accuracy 
and long wear. 


Knives of finest steel are easily 
adjusted. 





Traveling band 
gauge facilitates 
rapid handling 
of stock. 


Extra heavy bed will not 
spring under heavy cuts. 


Knife operated with posi- 
tive clutch. Will not 


All gauges accurate- 
sins repeat. 


ly squared with 
knife. 


No address necessary—dealers in all important cities—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd.. Canadian Agts., Exclusive of British Columbia. 











Hidden Profits 


are tied up in almost every form that goes to press in 
the plant without a Miller Saw-Trimmer Equipment. 


Passed up merely because your printers are not equip- 
ped with proper cutting tools to get the profit out. 


Miller Saw- Trimmer 
with Router and Jig- 
Saw Attachment. 


It is the discovery of these hidden 
profits through the use of the 


Miller Saw 


that leads the Penton Press, 
Cleveland, to write: ‘‘Every 
printing-plant with five platens 
or a cylinder should have one.’’ 


The Drew Company, Jackson- 
ville, tosay: ‘‘No composing- 
room, large or small, is complete 
without one.’”’ 

TheT echnical Press, New York, 
toexclaim: ‘‘It is alife-saver.’’ 
The Miller Saw-Trimmer’s sole 
output is profits—Aidden profits, 
that now get by you ‘‘unsight 
and unseen.’’ 


Let a Miller Saw turn up these Aidden profits in your 
plant for 30 days. We'll hold the sack 
that long—you keep the profits. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















If You Don’t Like It 
—Ship It Back 


This is a fair 


=> 
17 and honest 


proposition to 
any printer who 
} is hesitating 
‘ () about install- 
Hand ing our Type- 

or Power 


Drive Hi Planer. 


' |, aie ~ 
Ball Bearing 's af y j 


oe 


It is a device that should appeal to every live printer, elec- 
trotyper and photoengraver, because it is a cost-reducer. 


A Type-Hi Planer in time of need is a friend indeed, and 
it will pay for itself in the saving of time and in the character of 
work produced. 


What do you know about our claims? Have you investi- 
gated them? 


Let us send you a booklet entitled 


“The Story of Type-Hi” 


It will tell you of the merits of our planer; also convince you that 
it is worth your time to investigate—or, better still, give it a trial. 


This booklet contains many testimonials from prominent - 
concerns throughout the United States. Maybe you know some 
of them. Likely they are near you. 


Send for booklet, terms, etc. 


TYPE-HI MFG. CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 

















Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 


Satisfied? 
How about YOUR 
Stapler —does it give 

satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 
investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 

Machine Co.,Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 
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««Satin 
Finish”’ 
OF} bole 

Belem Abele 


ie ENGRAVERS * i 
SATIN FINISH 
Engraver’s 


Supplies 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 


ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.]J. 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 

6ro Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 

Chicago, J]l. New York City 





3 Pemberton Row | 
London,E.C,,Eng. | 


HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








** Hoole’ 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufacturers of 
End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 
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HAMILTON ELEVATING TRUCK NO. 814 
Has 11-inch adjustment ranging from 33 to 44 inches 


Simplicity Is an Art 


It is easier to write a long article than it is to write a short one contain- 
ing the same information. It is easier to build a complicated piece of 
composing-room equipment than it is to make a simple one for the same 
purpose. 


The Hamilton organization has spent over thirty-three years simplifying 
the construction of printers’ furniture. This means to the printer better 
goods for less money; better results from the goods because of compactness 
and convenient arrangement, and longer life for an article because of the 
sturdiness of design which experience teaches is necessary. 


The Elevating Truck shown here is an example of simplicity and sturdi- 
ness. This is a Truck with a proven mechanical principle. The elevating 
mechanism consists of a screw and wheel, which gives an eleven-inch 
adjustment—from 33 to 44 inches. It will be seen that this Truck has no com- 
plicated parts to cause accidents or expense; and yet, with all its simplicity, 
it has an unprecedented range of adjustment and consequent usefulness. 


Simplicity in your composing-room will mean increased profits. Ham- 
ilton Steel Equipment will help you obtain this result. Our broadside on 
the Modern System of Unit Construction for Steel Furniture tells more 
about this. A copy will be mailed free on request. 














THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 





























This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Every LABEL and TICKET 
Printer should have a NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCE 


SS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS 


ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, duz/t in sections. 


Assembled as desired to print one or more 


colors onone or both sides of the paper, cloth 
or cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
cut, score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, 
etc., all in one passage through the press. 
Suitable for long or short runs. Just the 
machine for fine colorwork and specialties. 
Ask for literature and send us to-day 
samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how 
economically they can be produced on the 


New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Manufacturers 


Builtby The Regina Company “i 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 


























Jones was ‘in the shop’ 
at 8 A. M. and quit at 5 P. M. 


How many of those hours represented 
Jones’ Productive Labor? 


yy The Calculagraph 
hs 


will tell you his 
NY 





actual working 
time on each job. 





The piece worker 
owes you his best 
effort as well as 
the man paid by 
the hour. You 
pay overhead ex- 
penses for both, 


Calculagraph Elapsed Time records of 
both classes of workers will tell who 
is profitable and who is unprofitable. 
Our free booklet,‘ Accurate Cost Records,” will show vou how to keep 


track of the Joneses in your factory and distribute their 
time to different job accounts. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 JEWELERS’ BLDG., NEW YORK 


Buckled, Crinkled 





and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


rehmer 
titching 
achines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism—How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 





Let us tell you wherein they ave the most economical to maintain. 











CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





























This Is The Paper 
Baler You Need 


You need a paper baler, that’s sure. And you 
want the one that’s safest, strongest, easiest to oper- 
ate and gives you the biggest value for your money. 

That means, get a Schick. 


Money 


Itself for You 


FIRE PROOF 


SOLD ON 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Schick Balers are a// stee/—absolutely fireproof 
—will last a lifetime. Strongly built, easy 
to operate, nothing to wear out 
or get out of order. Made in four 
sizes. Sold on the ‘‘Show me”’ 
basis. Send the baler back after 
a 10-day trial if you don’t want 
tokeepit. The Schick must ‘‘make \ 
good’”’ in your shop or it’s no sale. 


Write to-day for full details and 
a list of waste-paper buyers. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


Dept. C, Davenport, lowa 








MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 








Sprague Electric 
Motor Equipments 
for Printing Machinery 

















Sprague Electric Single-Phase, High-Efficiency Motor 
Belted to Job Press 


What we have done for others is an 

indication of what we will do for 

you if we equip your plant with 
alternating-current motors. 


2,000 satisfied printers, engravers, 
electrotypers and bookbinders are 
using our equipments. A majority 
of the prominent printing machinery 
manufacturers regularly install 
Sprague Motors on their machines. 


Write for information and a 
copy of Pamphlet No. 2454 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





MEMBER THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. 
“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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A Prope y S arpened And a Carborundum Machine 


Knife is Half the Knife Stone will give you a 
. keen, smooth, cutting blade 
Cutting without fuss or trouble—with- 
out your taking the knife out 

of the machine. 
Two or three strokes of the 
stone and the edge is smooth, 
fast cutting.—It will lessen the 
number of trips to the grinder, 
save time, prevent feathering 

good stock. 
The stones are made in two sizes, round 
and square. From your hardware 
or supply dealer, $1.50. 
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The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Sionemetz 


Cwo - Revolution 


HE STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION embodies the latest and most practical ideas in design and construction. Unyield- 

ing impression, perfect register, splendid ink distribution, unfailing printed side up or down delivery, and speed of 2,000 to 2,500 

per hour. Will produce finest grade of half-tone and color work. Very simple in operation. Moderate in first cost and economical 

in up-keep. Three sizes: 25x33, 26x38, 29x42. Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 
Write for descriptive matter. 


o 
FOREIGN AGENCIES: Mexico, West Indies, Central and PS ENGE Mg Th Ch ll M h ¢ 
South America, National Paper & Type Co.; Australasia, Parsons f \ e a en e ac inery 0. 
& Whittemore, Sydney; Italy and So. Europe, Berger & Wirth, “@.-)2 : 

Florence; So. Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; WXS=gZ% Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 

Germany, Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen. “AYER Chicago Salesroom - . 124 South Fifth Avenue 
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FRAN KLIN 
COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
Of PLATES 8” ALL PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 

AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~784 S.DEARBORN ST. 














CHICAGO 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


: A 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AnD B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This Shows Why the 
Westinghouse Wicker Type 
Electric Linotype Pot 


is economical and indestructible 
and productive of perfect slugs. 


It is economical because the heaters 
are close to the crucible, while an 
asbestos lining prevents the waste 
of heat into the air. Furthermore, 
the thermostat regulates the heat 
without wasting current in a rheostat. 


It is indestructible because the 
heating elements do not come in 
contact with molten metal. 


It makes perfect slugs because the 
heat is uniformly distributed and 
runs right up to the mouthpiece 
(note the heater at the throat). 
The cover prevents oxidation and 
spoiling of the metal. 





Send for Publication 1531. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Department GK 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in All Large American Cities. GREED 
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CROSS 


CONTINUOUS 


FEEDER 


Judge it by 
the company 
it keeps 


“Tell me thy company and I’Il tell thee 
what thou art.”—An Old Proverb 


It is pretty safe to judge a machine as you judge a man—by the 
company they keep. 

Below are listed a few representative American and English firms 
who use ten or more Cross Continuous Feeders—a total of 745: 


The Butterick Publishing Company New York City The Crowell Publishing Company Springfield, Ohio 
Peter J. Carey New York City Con. P. Curran Printing Company.................--- St. Louis, Mo. 
The Carey Printing Company New York City The Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Pa. 
so Won cs ene am nena nce newe New York City Franklin Printing Company Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. J. Little & Ives Company New York City Houghton Mifflin Company Cambridge, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company New York City The University Press Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles J. O’Brien New York City Judd & Detweiler, Inc Washington, D.C. 
The Charles Schweinler Press New York City Joseph Mack Printing House......................+55- Detroit, Mich. 
Trow Directory Printing & Bookbinding Company New York City Richard Clay & Sons, Ltd . Eng. 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company............................New York City SS | Se ee errr re ere eer nea London, Eng. 
J. B. Lyon Company Albany, N.Y. eee 5g CSS, | Bee ee is eee ey rey London, Eng. 
Braunworth & Co T. Forman & Sons Nottingham, Eng. 
J. W. Clement Company Buffalo, N. Y. Hazell, Watson & Viney Aylesbury, Eng. 
The American Label Mfg. Company Baltimore, Md. Norbury, Natzio & Co Manchester, Eng. 
Eee ck co iaalocpesiaceenguceaerw awe Chicago, II}. Mardon, Son & Hall Bristol, Eng. 
i et, a rr Chicago, Ill. British-American Tobacco Company Bristol, Eng, 
Stearns Brothers & Co Chicago, Ill. 


One American concern uses 115 
One English concern uses 57 


These firms are probably able to purchase what they please in the way of 
equipment, regardless of cost. If there were better continuous feeders than the 


Cross, they would have them. 
But if you wish detailed evidence of Cross Feeder superiority, it will be gladly 
furnished at our nearest office. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Feeders, Cutters 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANADA DALLAS, TEXAS 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO, H. W. BRINTNALL THE J. L. MORRISON CO, E. G. MYERS 









































WIRE-STITCHING 


FOLDER 


, ry Costs 
by old method 
shown by complete 


circle 2 
Black portion | 
shows saving 


Eom It 12s Bound to Come 


» Dexter 
Wlesirere For years every bindery has suffered enor- 
mous wastes of effort, materials, time and 
money. Every binder realized it; nobody had the remedy 
until now. 

Here it is—a revolutionary machine that actually cuts 
off 40%, or more, of bindery costs. It prevents useless op- 
erations, minimizes handling, saves stock, reduces floor 
space, shortens time, increases volume, builds up profits. 


It is a regular jobber when you wish, or will automat- 
ically cover and wire-stitch or paste 16, 24 and 32 page 
pamphlets, while being folded, running two up and cutting 
apart. It handles all standard size sheets and has a tip-in 
attachment at first fold so half-size sheets can be folded in 
16s and covered. 

If covers are eliminated, four extra pages can be added, 
increasing capacity to 20, 24, 28, 32 and 36 pages. 

The advantages of this newest Dexter development 
are not based on faith, nor hope, nor expectation, nor 
probability. You can prove them by your own fig- 
ures on your own work. Our comparative esti- 
mate blanks are convenient for figuring. Fill Sd 
in and mail the coupon for a supply. QR one 


Comparative 


cH Estimate Blanks 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY = © at shovar 


f itching Folder. 
Folders, Feeders, Cutters Y Stitching Folder 


rd 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, — 


; Address 
Dodson Printers Supply Co, H. W. Brintnall FE. G. Mver3 The J. L. Morrison Oo. y $ 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS,TEXAS TORONTO, CANADA P City 


Please 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SELL PRINTING 


in the creative way enables you to get profitable 
prices for your work and hold your customers 
against price-cutting competition. 


IT IS NOT HARD TO DO THIS IF YOU STUDY 


The Nashville 
Typothetae Course in 


Sales Training 
By Edward P. Mickel 


This course shows you how to approach, interest and per- 
suade men. It teaches the fundamentals of salesmanship, 
the psvchology of selling, and gives complete interviews, 
thoroughly training you in scientific salesmanship. 
There are: 
12 Lessons on Selling 

9 Lessons on Paper Stock 

1 Lesson on Type 

This instruction will make you a high calibre salesman 
and will lead to a prosperous future. Several organizations 
are using this course in classes and you can secure immediate 
results from its study, 

It is written by Edward P. Mickel, who gives you his per- 
sonal attention and advice while you study. Youcan complete 
the course in a few months by studying it in your spare time 
and the results will be permanent. 

Write for descriptive booklet 


DUDLEY L. HARE 


1829 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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“TWO OF A KIND,” AND WITH SOME 
REPUTATION TO BOOT! 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 














The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work ina 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


ca R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 





























HIS cut shows our Dual L 

Ruling Machine, which is so 
constructed that the machines can 
be operated singly when so desired. 
No shop, however small, is up-to- 
date without one of these machines, 
as it saves one feeding of the paper 

Absolutely guaranteed to do 


perfect work. 
DUAL L RULING MACHINE 


THE W.O. HICKOK MFG. ie. Maviiure. Pa., U.S. A. 


Established 1844— Incorporated 1886 








Roberts Numbering The War Affects Business 


e But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
Machine Company months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 
cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
For General any information about mailers, send and let me give 
Job Work you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. 
CHAUNCEY WING 
oe, Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 





Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 
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0 Always in Stock 
No 12345 Five Figure- 
Wheels 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ = THINK ABOUT THIS 


M A CG H I N E S SD adiarn | : ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 
‘p( Sieer, £6 and a hammer are all you need to make a perfect 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS . o> hinge joint in any kind or width of belting. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY Saves 50% time. Gives 70% of belt strength. 
Nis Sorews Write for free sample. 
To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
’ or Backward cleaning CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















These Points Worth Investigating 


We claim for the Rouse Paper Lift (and can prove it) that it is a labor-saving 

device, saves paper, saves time, and therefore increases output at reduced cost. 

It can be attached to the press quickly and by any one familiar with printing 

machinery, is fool-proof, accurate, dependable, and when once tried out will 
be found znvaluable. 

The leading printing establishments of Chicago, New York City, Denver, 

Milwaukee, and other cities are fast equipping their plants with our Paper Lifts. 


We want to send you an interesting booklet called ‘‘ Rouse-handling vs. Man-han- 
dling,’’ containing many important reasons why you should install the ROUSE LIFT. 








Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. ROUSE & CoO. Se 
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Efforts of a Novice to Become a Printer 


By CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT 


7 OE ELLING at the age of fourteen was a bright enough boy, he cared 
| more for a rollicking good time than he did for anything else. An 
orphan at twelve, he found some degree of liberty under a guardian- 
ship and had developed at the former age some elements of wildness. 
As he grew and developed, the wildness grew with him. At the age of 
twenty, after having tried several lines of work without tangible results, 
among which might be mentioned some months doing reporting and setting 
straight matter in the newspaper office of the country town in which he was 
born, he decided to branch out into the world and seek his fortune. 

He left his native town with the munificent sum of $1.45 and a ticket to 
the capital city of his State, in his pocket. Here, under the impression that 
he was a printer, and with a permit to work pending action on his applica- 
tion to join the typographical union, he “showed up” at the leading morning 
paper of the town. In due time he was put on as a substitute, but it did 
not take the foreman long to learn that he was no printer, in fact not even 
an excuse for one. ‘The result was that he was incontinently discharged, 
and as a further step in his disgrace his money and application for mem- 
bership in the union were returned to him. 

While this was somewhat discouraging, Joe did not sit down and bemoan 
his fate; instead he secured a position in another line and for several years 
managed to make fair headway. 

However, the smell of printers’ ink was still a lure, and in the course of 
time, through writing occasional articles for the press, he became a reporter. 
This work proved very much to his liking and he eventually became very 
expert in it. 

Leaving his native State he went to live in one of the largest cities of 
the South. Securing a reportorial berth on one of the leading morning 
papers there, he became one of the wild and reckless young blades of the 
town. Later on, Joe sobered down and married. 
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He was incontinently discharged. 
4 


During the World’s Fair in Chicago, the journal on which Joe worked 
arranged it so that each member of its staff could spend a couple of weeks 
at the Fair, at the expense of the paper, salary included. 

When it came Joe’s turn he took his wife and baby son with him. ‘Two 
happy and eventful weeks were spent in Chicago by the Ellings, and when 
it came time to return home neither Joe nor his wife wanted to go. On the 
contrary, both desired to remain in Chicago. The upshot of the whole 
matter was that Joe wired his resignation and with his family took up his 
residence in the city by the unsalted sea. 

Now, as the reader is aware, Joe’s only method of making a living was 
in doing newspaper work; and such employment was exceedingly difficult 
to secure at that time. 

The reader will doubtless recall the bitter, poverty-stricken winters of 
1893-94-95, even up to 1896. Business was at a low ebb. Money, even 
by those who possessed vast wealth, was difficult to get. Commercial 
houses were failing, the employees of hundreds of others were being dis- 
charged. Bookkeepers, clerks, and office men generally were doing manual 
labor in the ditches of the drainage canal to make money wherewith to 
care for themselves and families. The charitably inclined people of 
Chicago were going their limit in aiding the unfortunate. ‘The soup-houses 
of the city and the “bread lines” of both county and city were working 
night and day. The city hall and police stations were turned into sleeping 
quarters for the thousands who had no other place of refuge. The gloom 
of perdition hung over the country, and to all intents and purposes its 
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storm center appeared to be located in the city of Chicago. In the news- 
paper offices the slump was felt as badly as elsewhere, this being notably 
true regarding the employment of men. During the World’s Fair period 
Chicago was filled with newspaper men from every clime, every country, 
and every city of importance in the world. Some came financially prepared 
for any emergency, while others came with the expectations of making 
their expenses from correspondence, space-writing, and other forms of news- 
paper work. Inasmuch as the writers of such stuff far outnumbered the 
demand or market for it, the result proved disastrous. 

The fall and winter following the Fair found Chicago filled with news- 
paper men without means of support and, in some cases, on the verge of 
actual want. En passant let me say a word for the glorious work of the 
Chicago Press Club, during this trying time, under the direction of its 
open-hearted president, Stanley Waterloo. Stanley has passed over the 
Great Divide, but his record for that period, and that of the club, will 
remain always green in the memory of those who had knowledge of it. 
John (Uncle John) McGovern, Opie Read, Col. William Lightfoot Visscher, 
Louis H. Aymie, and many others also did signal service in caring for the 
down and almost out newspaper men. 

Such was the condition of affairs that confronted Joe Elling. Far from 
home and friends, in a strange city, practically penniless, and with his 
family to care for and support, the outlook to him was anything but cheerful. 

But Joe did not sit down and bemoan conditions; instead he made every 
effort in his power to improve them. He 
made the rounds of the daily newspapers and 
the trade journals, and endeavored to start a 
kind of correspondence bureau for out-of-town 
newspapers. Failure signalized all these 
efforts, until at last he found want staring 
him in the face. 

Before leaving the Southern city from 
whence he came, Joe had been made a mem- 
ber of the typographical union. He had 
brought a traveling card with him to Chicago, 
and now in his dire extremity he turned to 
that organization in the hope of developing 
an opportunity to secure work. 

“Bill” McEvoy was secretary-treasurer 
at the time, and while rough and somewhat 
abrupt in speech and manner he had a heart 
in him as big as his body, and when once a 
friend he could be counted on to the end. Joe 
turned his traveling card over to ae. a ne 
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Joe turned his traveling card over to “ Bill.” 


in return was given a card that granted him the privilege of working as a 
journeyman printer in any office in Chicago under the jurisdiction of Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16. 

Joe, card in hand, walked out of the union headquarters without any 
definite plan of operation. The only thing that was tangible and definite 
to him was that he must find work, and that too at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Now the reader must appreciate the fact that Joe knew no more about 
setting type than the veriest tyro, and as for jobwork composition it was 
Greek in its last analysis to him. Hence one can understand that it was 
with some degree of trepidation that the redoubtable Joe entered an office 
and applied for his first job under the claim of being a printer. 

In the course of the first two weeks Joe had held and lost something 
like thirty jobs. In one instance he lasted only thirty minutes. But on 
each of these jobs he made something, and as he afterward said, it took 
him one week to collect the money made in different offices where he worked 
the previous two. 

However, this state of affairs could not continue forever. For with the 
continual discharges for incompetency, walking from one end of town to 
the other in search of work and making barely enough to keep body and 
soul together, Joe was fast reaching a state bordering on madness. ‘Too 
proud to appeal to his old friends or his relatives, and with the cordial and 
loving support of his loyal wife, he gritted his teeth and started in afresh. 

One afternoon, after some six weeks of conditions that approached 
Hades on earth, Joe drifted into the plant of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, on Monroe street. This firm at that time had its offices on the 
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sixth floor in a building which stood on the ground now occupied by the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank building. 

Donnelley’s, then as now, published the Chicago City Directory. Joe 
had been informed that owing to the directory many new men were being 
given work, and taking this cue had repaired there in hopes of getting a job. 

Joe walked into the composing-room and, asking the first man he met 
where the foreman could be found, was directed to a tall, long-faced man 
standing at an imposing-stone, near a window. With both shirt-sleeves 
rolled to his armpits this man was working with much rapidity and great 
dexterity making up pages for the directory. Walking up to him and with- 
out any preliminary, Joe said: 

‘“*How’s work?” 

The foreman turned, and looking Joe up and down for an instant replied: 

“Good. Every case is in use and I could use more men if I had room 
for them.” 

“Any possible chance of another man getting on?” said Joe, his heart 
sinking at the thought of being too late. 

The foreman again looked Joe over. This time very keenly. 

““Where are you from?”’ he said. 

“The South,” replied Joe. 

‘Are you a job-man?” was the next query. 

This was a poser. Poor Joe had been “‘fired” about fifty times during 
the past six weeks because he lacked every knowledge of how jobwork was 








“‘ Just throw the type back into the case and try it over again.” 
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done. For this reason he hesitated to reply. Ere he could bring himself 
to the point of speaking, the foreman asked: 

‘*How are you on straight matter?” 

“Fine! Very good!” flashed back Joe, with a degree of eagerness that 
was not lost on the foreman. 

“All right,” he said, “take that case just back of you. Here is your 
copy. Now pitch in,” and taking some reprint copy from a drawer near 
by he handed it to the somewhat abashed Joe, who, shucking his coat, 
started to work, and that too on a “full” case of type. 

The foreman, who was none other than that prince of good fellows, 
Tom Day, watched Joe as he worked, and a grim smile played about his 
face as he noted the slow and painful effort Joe was making in getting his 
copy set into type. Finally a galley was set (leaded long primer, fourteen 
ems wide) and in the course of events a proof of it reached the proofroom, 
from whence it came with marks upon it indicating that every word on the 
slip contained an error, not to mention “outs” and “doublets.” 

The proof was taken to Tom Day, and he walked over and laid it down 
on the case in front of poor Joe. ‘There was tragic silence for a moment, 
and Joe instinctively began to reach for his coat and hat, feeling that he 
had again recorded a failure, and that he was once more doomed to walk 
the streets looking for a job. 

“Pretty bad,”’ said Mr. Day, in a kindly voice, “but probably you will 
do better next time. I would not attempt to correct it, just throw the 
type back into the case and try it over again.” 

The words were spoken in a quiet, even tone. ‘There was nothing to 
indicate anger, disgust, or any other of the bitter features that had been 
thrown at Joe during the previous six weeks. ‘They were the first friendly 
and understanding words that he had received, and his heart rose up in his 
throat and nearly choked him as the hot, scalding tears coursed down his 
cheek. With all his might and main he tried to suppress his emotions, but 
without avail. The pent-up feelings of the past six weeks, the awful strain 
under which he had been laboring, and was still laboring, was more than 
mortal could stand, and laying his head on his hands his frame shook with 
suppressed sobs as he strove to recover his normal base. ‘The unexpected 
had happened and Joe was unable to stem the tide of emotion that com- 
pletely swept him from his feet. 

Whether Tom Day saw the condition into which his words and attitude 
had put Joe, the writer is unable to say, but he can and does say that Tom 
Day kept Joe on the job until he had acquired a degree of proficiency that 
made it possible for him to hold his own with the best of them and in the 
end to become a fairly acceptable printer. 

Tom Day has been gathered to his fathers, but he was a man among 
men, and the world is better for his having lived in it. 
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Correction of Grammar by Proofreaders 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


R. THEODORE L. DE VINNE wrote a long chapter on proof- 
reading for his book “Correct Composition,” and gave therein 
much valuable information, but, like many other writers, 
omitted the detailed exemplification of actual trade practice 

that is much more useful than the wisest generalization. I am to consider 

what may be classed as one detail only, but the details of this detail are 
most tantalizingly numerous. Mr. De Vinne gives the merest allusions 
to grammar, presumably assuming that anything more was not germane to 
his very specific purpose, as grammar is supposed to be sufficiently learned 
in school, before one ventures to become a proofreader. In the book 
mentioned the oversight is somewhat mollified by a provision for suggestions 
by querying instead of actual corrections, while many other writers have 
been content to prescribe correction of bad grammar as the proofreader’s 
duty, thus partly controverting one of Mr. De Vinne’s most useful warnings. 

“The time to be spent and the care to be given to a piece of reading,” 
says Mr. De Vinne, “must be determined by its importance. Ordinary 
composition should be made correct to copy with reasonable dispatch, but 
writings of value should be read thoughtfully, with a view to the discovery 
of faults more serious than those of spelling or punctuation. When the 
reader meets with an unmistakable fault made by the writer through lapse 
of memory or by negligence, he should correct it. He does so, however, 
at some peril. He must know and not suspect it to be an error, and must 
be prepared to defend his correction, not by his own belief, but by unques- 
tionable authority. Bad spelling or grammar obviously made through 
ignorance or carelessness must always be corrected.” 

In that last sentence is the saying that led to the giving of the quotation, 
all of which and much more in the book is worthy of serious consideration 
and study, but rather for what it suggests than for specific decision as to 
any detail. ‘The whole book is somewhat disappointing through lack of 
specific decision or choice, largely because its author had learned thoroughly 
the fact of varying demands from different customers, which really nullify 
practical standards. This means, not that a standard is not desirable, but 
merely that the customers often demand something not conformable. 
Much might be written about this, but it can not be done here. 

Ideally, proofreaders should be accomplished grammarians, and should 
correct slips made in writing, even when found in copy from the best writers. 
But proofreaders may not assume that their knowledge of grammar is 
superior to that of the authors too freely, notwithstanding the fact that it 
often is so. Once upon a time it was the fashion to credit all proofreaders 
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with special ability in grammar, and to expect them to make frequent 
corrections; but that time has gone, and now they are much more restricted. 
We speak here, of course, of the general practice in trade work, not of the 
few exceptional cases where the proofreader is in effect an editor or a literary 
critic. "The reader’s duties range all the way from absolute following copy 
to real literary editing, the higher grades of work being exceptional. Ina 
vast majority of instances, the reader is not safe against censure, if not 
discharge, in passing anything to which the customer objects, the only 
sure defense being, generally speaking, found in following copy, thus leaving 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

It is more than difficult to decide how much a proofreader should do in 
correcting grammar, the greatest doubt arising from the lack of agreement 
among the people, and from the fact that generally, when two persons 
disagree, each of them is likely to persist in his own opinion. For instance, 
when the present writer quoted certain authorities as asserting that the 
weight of usage favored the expression “none are,’”’ an employing printer 
insisted that proofreaders should change it every time to “none is,”’ since 
the plural verb is clearly an error. Such change by the reader would suit 
those who agree with that printer’s assertion, but would be highly objection- 


_ able to most of our best writers. Any careful writer who favors the singular 


verb would surely write it, and others would surely write the plural; and 
each writer is entitled to his own opinion, and to have his work done in his 


own way. In many other cases of equal apparent simplicity similar dis- 


agreement exists. 

Any one who thinks grammar is simple may revise his opinion after 
reading some of Goold Brown’s observations, many of which tell some 
startling truths. We cite a few of them: ‘The forms of parsing and cor- 
recting which this author [Lindley Murray] furnishes are of little use. 


‘They are so verbose, awkward, irregular, and deficient that the pupil must 


be either a dull boy or utterly ignorant of grammar if he can not express 
the facts extemporaneously in better English.”” ‘‘Good use is that which 
is neither ancient nor recent, neither local nor foreign, neither vulgar nor 
pedantic; and it will be found that no few have in some way or other de- 
parted from it, even while they were pretending to record its dictates.” 
“In our language grammar has become the most ungrammatical of all 
studies.”” ‘‘Grammarians have ever disputed, and often with more acrimony 
than discretion.” ‘They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge 
everything to be ungrammatical which appears to them to be unphilosophical, 
render the whole ground forever disputable, and weary themselves in beating 
the air.”” “Too many of our grammars, profitable only to their makers 
and venders, are like weights attached to the heels of Hermes.” 

Here is enough to show a famous grammarian’s opinion of other workers 
in his own field; and of course many of these others thought they were right 
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and he was wrong. But it is quoted here for one purpose only, and that a 
very practical one. How is the proofreader to know whether any particular 
author will approve his corrections or not? Occasionally, but rarely, the 
proofreader may make such corrections as he finds necessary, especially. 
when he can cite good authorities in support of his correction; but even 
then he is likely to find sometimes that it would have been much more 
conducible to ease and comfort to leave the grammar absolutely unchal- 
lenged as it comes from the author. 

The very last work the writer did before writing the last two paragraphs 
here was revising from an author’s proof on which was the sentence, “One 
of the women who is giving close attention to this is Mrs. ———-.” A 
proofreader had changed the first “is” to “are,” and the author had 
stetted “‘is.”” ‘That author was ordering bad grammar, as the sentence 
could be grammatical only with “are.” It was fairly nauseating to find 
that a good writer could so deliberately choose the bad form in a case so 
simple. But nothing else could be done than to leave the bad grammar 
uncorrected. 


Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 


No. 5—Gummed, Varnished and Die-cut Labels 


OU might imagine that little of unusual interest could attach 
to the manufacture of an ordinary gummed label. But, after 
you have studied the methods employed by the specialist in 
this line, it may be possible that you will find something helpful 

to the production of a future order. 

Machine-finished, calendered, and glazed papers are of the common 
varieties of gummed-label stock always carried by the large paper houses. 
These papers come in all colors. ‘They offer a range of selection that meets 
nearly every requirement of the drug trade, and they are the gummed 
papers most generally in use for labeling the ordinary articles of commerce. 
But the textile industries and manufacturers of metal, wooden and earthen 
wares often require labels of heavy ledgers, coated books and fibrous stock, 
such as are not supplied ready-gummed by the papermakers. ‘These must 
be secured from the gummed-label specialist, who is equipped with machinery 
and appliances which enable him to apply adhesive coatings properly 
adapted to the paper employed and the texture of the article to be labeled. 
In the preparation of gummed labels for the drug trade and for use on the 
ordinary commercial package, the formula as used by the United States 
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government in the manufacture of envelopes and postage stamps is preferred 
by many specialists. It is a splendid adhesive for labels to be applied to 
glass bottles, and answers equally well for permanently attaching paper to 
any smooth surface. It consists of one part of gum arabic, one part of 
starch, and four parts of sugar. ‘The gum arabic is dissolved in water 
before the starch and sugar are added, and the mixture is then thinned to 
the desired consistency. The addition of a small quantity of glycerin will 
add to the pliability of the stock and will effectually prevent cracking in 
handling. A few drops of wintergreen or of some other essential oil will 
lend an agreeable flavor. A much cheaper gum, that answers the purpose 
fairly well, is frequently used by the label specialist. In its preparation 
dextrin is substituted for the gum arabic, glucose for sugar, and boric acid 
is added as a preservative and to give it consistency. 

It is of value to the commercial printer to learn something of the tech- 
nical requirements necessary to the production of a sheet of perfectly 


gummed paper. One of these items relates to the grain of the paper or 
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Fig. 1— A specimen of a label now very much in use for banding various commodities. Owing to the colors 
of the original, much is lost in reproduction. 


its manner of passage through the calendering rollers in its manufacture. 
Pasted end-sheets and stripped fly-leaves for books frequently have been 
reprinted because the printer and the stockcutter did not at first possess 
this knowledge. A sheet of fibrous stock, whether it is to receive an applica- 
tion of glue in stripping a leaf, or a covering of gum, must always be coated 
with the grain and never across it. Otherwise, permanent curls and 
wrinkles are sure to form in the stock. In the case of the cloth-stripped 
fly-leaf the wrinkle frequently becomes sufficiently pronounced to require 
the removal of the sheet after the book is completed. ‘To test the grain of 
the paper, moisten one-half inch of its edges on two sides and press them 
out between the thumb and forefinger. As the sheet dries, the edge running 
across the grain will present a waved curl, while the correct gluing edge 
will be perfectly straight. 

There are also details of make-up in connection with the imposition 
of large forms of labels of various sizes that are valuable as time-savers in 
the cutting and gumming departments. In preparing for long runs the 
labels should be so arranged that a single cut, without trimming, will 


separate an entire row. An odd-sized label, surrounded by a number of 
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smaller ones, often makes it necessary to cut out and trim one or more 
labels separately on four sides. Labels that require gumming on the upper 
half of the reverse side only, or that require punching or round-cornering, 
should be made up in a manner to permit of performing these operations 
at one time on as many groups of labels as possible. The prevailing effort 
to get the largest number of plates on a sheet, at all hazards, in many 
instances has been the cause of double expense in cutting, punching, gum- 
ming, gathering, and other processes of manufacture. This applies to many 
other classes of commercial work outside the label specialty. ‘The method 
of “fanning out” sheets by hand workers for the purpose of applying 
gummed margins with a brush on the reverse side of bottle wrappers, 
special labels and commercial headings, is tedious and expensive. ‘This 
work may be procured at a fraction of the cost by consulting a label special- 
ist, who will furnish a layout showing how the sheets should be printed 


Fig. 2—A battery of gumming and varnishing machines. 


to permit of gumming the job in gangs, at one operation, on a machine. 
Fig. 1 illustrates a label of this character now very much in use for banding 
and bunching floss, yarns, stockings, cigars and other commodities. It is 
gummed on both ends of its reverse side. ‘The electros were made up and 
printed in rows to cover the entire sheet, and the gumming is in parallel 
bands to extend over the breadth of the paper. In cutting, the gummed 
bands are separated in the middle, thus producing uniformly gummed 
ends in all the labels of two complete rows. It is obvious that it is cheaper 
to send any work of this character to a specialist than to attempt to ac- 
complish it by the tedious method of “fanning out” and hand brushing. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a battery of gumming and varnishing machines in 
operation. ‘The sheets are fed to guides the same as in printing on a letter 
press. They are then carried under pliable composition rollers which 
distribute the gum over the entire area of the sheet. ‘The liquid glue is 
supplied to the rollers from a tank which is susceptible to regulation by 
the same methods applied to the fountain of a cylinder press. After 
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passing under the rollers, the sheets are carried forward on a canvas web 
into a drying oven, which is maintained at a temperature of about two 
hundred degrees. Naturally, sheets are very much curled at first, but, 
after laying out in piles for about twelve hours, reaction sets in and they 
soon assume their normal shape. ‘This process of seasoning requires about 
twenty-four hours. ‘To produce lateral bands in gumming label ends, the 
glue fountain device must be divided and a distributing roller composed 
of adjustable segments is used. 

Some labels require printing in several colors and embossing, gumming 
on one side and varnishing on the other, die-cutting and punching. The 
varnishing of printed and lithographed labels is done on a machine similar 
in every way to the gum-coating device. In fact the specialist who is 
equipped with but one machine generally uses it for all-around purposes. 
Every specialist who is in the business of finishing for printers has his own 
secret formulas. For varnishing maps a special size and coating is required. 
However, one of the most satisfactory finishes for printed labels, and one 
which has been in use for a number of years by a leading manufacturer, is 
made up of the following materials in the proportions specified: Sandarac, 
8 ounces; mastic, 2 ounces; Canadian balsam, 4 ounces; alcohol, 1 quart. 

It is customary to scent all varnishes for printed or lithographed labels, 
no matter of what formula, with oil of benzoin, lavender, or rosemary. 

Another excellent varnish for the label trade consists of equal parts of 
Canadian balsam and rectified oil of turpentine. 

The latter is the more suitable for those printers who are compelled to 
varnish occasional jobs by the use of tint-blocks on platen and cylinder 
presses. It distributes well, has the correct drying properties, and with 
proper care in spreading the sheets for drying will not stick the paper. 
The printer who receives only occasional orders of this kind and who is 
not a label specialist should purchase his varnish, already prepared, from 
a reliable ink house. 

Some excellent imitations of photogravured post-card views have been 
produced by supplying the ordinary fine-screened half-tone print with an 
adequate coating of gloss varnish. ‘This completely hides the screen effect. 

Note.—The second half of this article, covering label typography, 
advanced methods applied to making quick changes and modern die- 
cutting processes, will appear in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We know still better what we know 

By learning of the ebb and flow 

Of circumstances that disclose 

The course through which each process goes. 
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The Small Shop 


By C. H. ARMSTRONG 


‘HERE are too many printing-plants. Every one admits it and 
x deplores it, but no one seems to know just how to reduce their 
© number. Meanwhile the ranks of the ambitious journeymen who 
push valiantly forward to the field of battle in the printing business 
are steadily recruited, although the mortality is known to be excessive. 
Since by far the greater number of plants are those coming within the class 
usually termed ‘“‘small shops,” any marked change in the total number 
must affect chiefly that class. 

Cost-system enthusiasts have been unceasing in their evangelism toward 
the little printer, preaching the doctrine that the cost system is the salvation 
of the small shop as well as of the large one, and that the one means of 
evading destruction is to have a vigorous system for accurate cost-finding 
and keep it in a high state of efficiency. Doubtless it is all true enough. 
The cost system has been proved a necessary part of any efficient printing- 
plant, and the efforts to educate along this line deserve all the encourage- 
ment that can be given them. 

But the owner of a small shop who becomes sufficiently vitalized by a 
cost system to learn his own strength and weakness must do more in order 
to put himself on safe ground than merely readjust his selling prices. He 
may well afford to take the next step and, in the light of his cost-findings, 
analyze the probable future of his business and carefully estimate his chance 
of success. If he does this, he is likely to face some unpleasant facts. 

Seldom do the general tendencies of the printing trade receive much 
consideration from the man who plans to become the owner of a one or 
two platen shop. Beyond counting the number of competitors in the town, 
estimating their probable strength, and making a cursory survey of the 
field which serves as a basis for an optimistic guess as to the number of firms 
he may influence to give him part of their business, his investigation does 
not, usually, go very far. Whether the economic developments of the 
trade are likely to be in his favor or against him is the sort of a problem 
which he thinks is for the big printer and outside his realm — if he thinks 
of it at all. How new machines that are coming on the market will affect 
his chance of getting orders four or five years later is a question not likely 
to trouble him seriously. 

To grow, his plant must have larger work — business from big concerns. 
But large buyers are not by nature inclined to regard the small shop as 
efficient, and do not feel that they can depend upon it for important work. 
We all prefer to travel in a Pullman on the main line in preference to a slow 
journey on the branch line’s “‘accommodation.” Size gives confidence, 
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and until the small printer can demonstrate, by tedious and persistent 
effort, that he is actually able to surpass the service of his larger competitor, 
he must continue to take the crumbs. It is hard for him to realize this and 
it is sometimes pathetic to note his incredulity when told that a much- 
desired order has been given to a large plant at a higher price than his own. 
While such an outcome is by no means to be expected in every case, it is 
a much more frequent occurrence than most printers believe. The buyer 
is loth to “‘take chances” on an important order, and a small premium in 
price may not weigh against his natural confidence in the large organization. 

Twenty years ago the country newspaper-job shop advertised proudly, 
‘“‘We print everything from a visiting card to a dictionary,”’ and the small- 
job printer in the city was equally ambitious in his aims. Buyers were not 
trained to question nice points of printing, and the catalogue or booklet 
bought of the small shop, though produced with infinite pains and a struggle 
lasting perhaps into the nights, nevertheless served its purpose and every one 
was satisfied. ‘The small jobs followed as a matter of course, and orders 
for office forms went along with the catalogue to the most conveniently 
located or most enterprising printer. 

Should a printer of those days have taken a Rip Van Winkle sleep and 
suddenly awake in 1915, the contrast would leave him gasping. No longer 
does the merchant or manufacturer buy all his printed supplies of one firm. 
Nor does the ideal of ‘‘ patronizing home industry” weigh very heavily with 
him. He ranges afar for his purchases; he has his letter-heads lithographed 
in one city, buys his catalogues in another, gets his sales slips from a special- 
ist who almost gives them away, buys his advertising novelties from 
half-way across the continent, and his office boy prints on a duplicating 
machine the blanks that routine business requires within the establishment. 

What does it mean when a printer, asking about a job that he has done 
at intervals for years past, is told, “I had to give that order to Blank & 
Blank. They make a specialty of that work, and made me a price so much 
below yours that I couldn’t pass it up.” If he dismisses it as one of the 
unpleasant incidents of a business in which prices are unstable, and goes 
out to hunt for a new customer to replace the one taken from him by a 
“‘price-cutter,’ he has simply slipped a little closer to the danger line with- 
out realizing it. 

Scarcely a month passes in even the smallest shop that something of 
the kind does not occur. Specialization is the aim of the most active minds 
in the printing trade, and money, time and inventive genius are being 
expended unstintedly to further that aim. Here are some of the things 
that were formerly made by the general printer but which are now largely, 
though not always exclusively, in the hands of the specialist who is equipped 
with an organization and machinery that enable him to make a fat profit 
at less than the smaller man’s cost: Sales-books, theater tickets, show 
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printing, bank printing, envelopes, paper cartons, labels, shipping-tags, 
order-blanks, shipping-bills, calendars, public-school forms, legal blanks, 
form letters, advertising novelties, lawyer’s briefs. 

You can probably add to the list. Look it over again and see how 
much business it covers that you have lost. 

The extension of branch stores and offices of large concerns, using sup- 
plies bought at the home office, has crowded out many of the patrons of 
the local printer. The aggressive advertising agencies are spending their 
vast sums with large printing-firms and do not seriously consider the small 
shop. Even the catalogue and booklet business of more pretentious plants 
is being seriously affected by the big fellows who are developing plans for 
issuing stock catalogues in dozens of lines and supplying the manufacturer 
or jobber with a “‘ready-made”’ book, which often serves his purpose, at 
much less cost than if he prepared it himself; to say nothing of the immense 
equipments which have made possible reduced costs on most of the regular 
catalogue and book work. ‘There is a strong turning now to direct adver- 
tising, which will doubtless mean a greatly increased demand for printing, 
but the current is setting toward the advertising agencies and those printers 
who have plants large enough and organizations efficient enough to offer 
practical service to the advertiser and furnish him with ideas and plans 
to promote his sales. 

One of the most sudden blows that have been dealt the printer in recent 
years, and one which has been felt more quickly by the small shops, is the 
rapid development of duplicating machines seemingly designed to make 
‘“‘every man his own printer.” ‘These devices have taken over a world of 
small printing which was the mainstay of many small printers. It seems 
to be gone to stay, and wishing it back will do no good. Not only have 
these machines swallowed up a vast multitude of orders for office forms, 
but many a circular and booklet has been reduced to a form letter and fed 
to the little duplicators without the hungry printer being any the wiser. 

The small shop is as efficient as it ever was, but the big fellow is running 
away from it. ‘Time was when both had the same kind of machines and 
the same kind of methods, the difference being that the large plant had more 
machines and its methods were necessarily more complicated. Under 
these conditions the delusive notion became prevalent in the craft that the 
small shop could do work more cheaply than the large one, and make 
money. ‘The cost system has shown this idea to be fallacious; but, had it 
been true in the past, the changing conditions in the industry are making 
it impossible for the future. The big fellow is getting wonderful, rapid 
machines, he is applying acid tests to his methods and processes, and he is 
strengthening his selling methods, all to such extent that the little printer 
can not follow him. One of these days we will face the actual conditions 
and the would-be proprietor will temper his ambition with caution. 

















ADVANCE SPRING STYLE OF HAIRDRESSING. 


Reproduced from original drawing by courtesy of The Paris Fashion Company, Chicago. 
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THE uses of printing, the preparation of the 
message and the form in which it shall be most 


efficient, are the proper study of the printer. The, 


service that the printer gives as a specialist in 
disseminating informing literature should be the 
basis of his charges. So far the printer has not 
gone beyond asking a profit on the cost of the 
mechanical means he employs — and he is very 
much in doubt if he is able to obtain even that 
much. 





A VERY wonderful transformation takes place 
in a plant that has been starved by drought, in an 
animal neglected and ill-fed, when their needs are 
supplied. Much more wonderful is the transfor- 
mation in the man who has held in his mind the 
idea that he is only a hireling, when he is forced 
out of that idea, responsibility placed upon him, 
the sustaining influence of a sympathetic manage- 
ment placed back of him, and an adequate salary 
and latitude of initiative allowed him. Then watch 
him grow! 





ONE of the most valuable results of experience 
is the ability to apply a right philosophy both to 
failure or success. There is much difference, how- 
ever, between philosophers, and there is more dan- 
ger in using the wrong brand of philosophy than 
in using no philosophy at all. The irritation of 
the moment, a sense of wrong, a sense of disap- 
pointment, suspicion, personal antipathy, etc., are 
always ready to become ebullient and destroy har- 
mony between men. The philosophy which offers 
nothing more definite than the suggestion that 
everything rights itself in time may be true in 
a sense, but it is not usable to any great extent, 
and the philosophy of a practical nature, the prag- 
matic, is a juggle and has no breadth. The phil- 
osophy of life itself must be applied for the 
conduct of life to be made rich and satisfying. 





A GREAT deal is said about the danger to the 
workman going into business for himself. There 
are more failures than successes — many more. 
But the fact still remains that the successes went 
into business for themselves. What is the answer? 
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It is that the successes went into business for 
themselves before they went into business for 
themselves. The man who realizes that he must 
go into partnership with himself to equip himself 
for opportunity and for making opportunity may 
work for others all his life and yet be in business 
for himself, getting more, giving more and living 
more than if he defied economic forces and made 
himself the servant of a multitude “in business 
for himself,” and his name on the sign or on the 
door — an irony of independence. 





PRIORITY of employment is believed to give a 
workman preferment over a workman who has 
been employed for a shorter time by the same 
employer in the event that work fails and men 
must be laid off. That last man on is the first man 
off, in other words. We observe that there are 
regulations regarding overtime, whereby if a man 
earns too much, according to a standard made and 
prescribed, he may not receive it. The contradic- 
tions in the economics of the law of priority and 
the laws regulating overtime may be explained, 
of course. The aim is to so refine laws that virtue 
and the humanities may become functionless. In 
this attempt the printing trades are not particu- 
larly subject to criticism, as they are but follow- 
ing our municipal, state and national practices. 
We are unsophisticated enough to believe, how- 
ever, that fewer laws and higher standards of 
collective and personal honor, justice and respon- 
sibility are the solution of the divagations that we 
seek to correct. 





DIRECT advertising is being very strongly 
advocated at the present time, and rightly so. 
Such advertising is helpful to the printer and 
enables him to show what he can do in making 
“ attention-compelling ” printed matter, to use a 
much-favored locution. In the various specimens 
of printing shown from month to month in these 
pages, there are representations of the work being 
done by printers in direct advertising, and we 
have made suggestions for improvement and have 
otherwise aided this department of activity in 
advertising. One of the most recent accessions 
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to the advocacy of direct advertising is Print, 
direct by mail, published codperatively by Brad 
Stephens & Co., of Boston, and Albert W. Finlay, 
president. It says so on the cover. It is a hand- 
some piece of work and exceedingly well printed, 
and all its reading-matter is given up to special 
pleading for the advertisers, and for direct adver- 
tising as the only desirable method of advertising. 
In this attitude toward advertising, Messrs. Brad 
Stephens & Co. are not doing anything new or 
novel. The magazine publisher claims national 
advertising to be the first aid, the newspaper pub- 
lisher points with pride to paper-bills and lines 
used, the trade paper “ fires the shots heard round 
the world,” and Brad Stephens, with a sawed-off 
shotgun filled with codperative slugs, holds up his 
argument in masterful style. Ye are all hidalgos. 





The Long Price-List Up to the Dealer and His Trade. 

The National Paper Trade Association, delib- 
erating in convention, has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the long price-list method of pricing 
paper merchandise does not appear to be practical 
for universal application. Printers themselves are 
not at all united in the belief that the long price- 
list is a good thing. The dealer whose customers 
demand the long price-list may have a conviction 
that his customers’ knowledge of economics is 
badly twisted, but may also find it to his advan- 


tage to ostensibly agree with the demands made 
upon him. Personally, we do not think that the 
long price-list is desirable for the printing trade 


itself. The view that it is desirable is popular 
among many printers. We feel that this subject 
should be settled by a free discussion, that is to 
say, an intelligent discussion. We take occasion, 
therefore, to say that the long price-list is not 
desirable for the printing trade, and challenge 
successful contradiction in these columns. 





An Appeal for Printers in Distress. 
Duty calls every man to the defense of his 
country. If he has sought and obtained citizen- 
ship in a country, that country is his country. 


Natural affection for the land of his nativity - 


must give way to the demands of personal honor 
and duty. 

An appeal comes to us through that large- 
hearted, broad-minded friend of all printerdom, 
Henry L. Bullen, librarian of the Typographic 
Library and Museum of the American Type 
Founders Company, 300 Communipaw avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. It explains itself, and 
we give it space here for obvious reasons. 

Our fellow printers the world over are engaged 
in a struggle for principles which seem right and 


just to the governments to which they owe alle- 
giance. With the justice of those principles we 
make no question at this time. We know that there 
is a great distress fallen upon our fellow crafts- 
men — German, French, Belgian, English, Rus- 
sian. Nationality is not in the balance. The 
appeal is to printers for printers. It is as follows: 

“To the Editor: Our typographic brethren 
and their families in Europe are enduring unprece- 
dented hardships. Fully two-thirds of the employ- 


ing and employed printers in Germany, France, 


Austria and Belgium are conscript soldiers. A 
German printing-trade periodical just received 
contains a list of the names of three hundred and 
sixty German printers who have been killed in 
battle. This is only one among several such lists. 
The ‘ Member’s Circular’ of the British Federa- 
tion of Master Printers has a list of two hundred 
and two master printers now serving as officers 
in Lord Kitchener’s new army. The London 
Society of Compositors is represented in that army 
by over five hundred volunteers. From one print- 
ing-plant in London, twenty-eight compositors are 
now in the trenches in France. Doubtless the 
printers in other cities in Great Britain have 
responded in like proportions to the call to arms. 
In all these countries the relief funds of the print- 
ers’ associations are at their lowest ebb. 

“T am not informed as to what steps, if any, 
are being taken in the several countries engaged 
in war for the special assistance of printers, 
except that this mail brings to me a request from 
the secretary of the Master Printers’ Association 
of France (Union Syndicale des Maitres Impri- 
meurs de France) to ask you, Mr. Editor, to invite 
contributions to a fund now being raised in France 
for the purpose of giving comfort and assistance to 
the printers of France and of Belgium now in the 
trenches or in the hospitals. One feature of this 
benefaction is providing comfort packages or kits, 
each of which costs 5 francs ($1). Each contribu- 
tion of $1 will be acknowledged in the official peri- 
odical of the Master Printers’ Association (Bulletin 
Officiel de Union Syndicale des Maitres Impri- 
meurs de France) and the donor will also receive 
a personal acknowledgment from the _ printer- 
soldier who receives the package bought with the 
dollar. Larger contributions will bring personal 
acknowledgment from each recipient of a dollar 
package. The value of this alleviation of hard- 
ship, especially to the wounded, afforded by such 
a gift will be appreciated by all who realize 
the unprecedented horrors of this terrible war. 
‘Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

“ The Union Syndicale des Maitres Imprimeurs 
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de France is composed of the larger proportion 
of the master printers of France. There is no 
other employing printers’ association in France. 
Remittances should be by postal money order, 
payable to Mr. Rene Billout, secretary, 7 Rue 
Suger, Paris (VI), France.” 





Discussions on the Practice of Engraving and Printing. 
“We must take human nature as it is, and do 
the best we can with it,” is the philosophical 
remark of one of the characters portrayed by the 
late Dr. Weir Mitchell. In endeavoring to find 
out the facts about any subject, a cloud of theory 
has to be analyzed. One type of mind makes a 
theory sufficient to itself, and this type of mind 
has been responsible for much trouble and afflic- 
tion. The other type of mind sees truth in the 
scientific method which goes to the foundation of 
cause and reaches that foundation by the light of 
temporary theory. In other words, the investi- 
gator takes a few facts, and from these facts 
suspects the cause. The process of his investiga- 
tions discloses additional facts, which either con- 
firm, modify, or contradict his first suspicion, 
theory, or surmise. The attitude of a true investi- 
gator is not that of trying to prove anything, but 
to find out the truth. This is the objective or 
scientific method. But it is not the natural method. 
The natural method is the emotional method. It 
is the way in which unreflecting human nature 
regards phenomena of all kinds, and “ we must 
take human nature as it is, and do the best we can 
with it,” even if its emotionalism makes some of 
its subjects red in the face and vituperative. 

In December, 1913, as the result of some dis- 
cussions with Mr. Albert R. Bourges, we printed 
a little editorial note in these columns which we 
thought, and still think, contained a valuable 
suggestion to printers and engravers. The Photo- 
engravers’ Bulletin, after taking a year to ex-cogi- 
tate on the suggestions in that note, referred to 
it mysteriously in its December, 1914, issue, arriv- 
ing at the happy conclusion that this editor 
obtained his inspiration from the “stone age.” 
This editor has a friendly and cordial relation with 
the responsible gentlemen who conduct the Photo- 
engravers’ Bulletin. If this editor is printing 
stone-age stuff, he wants to know it before some- 
body else finds it out, so this editor respectfully 
requests that the veil of mystery be removed from 
allusions to this paper or to himself. 

However, this is but by the way. The whole 
matter was referred back to its source, Mr. Albert 
R. Bourges, of the Bourges Service, 1027 Rand- 
McNally building, Chicago. The “stone-age” 
implication was wrapped up and sent with the 
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other bouquets. Incidentally, please note that Mr. 
Bourges is not an advertiser. We merely give his 
name and address for the benefit of our readers 
who want to know something about what is really 
required in the engraving business from an expert 
engraver. Of course the Photoengravers’ Bulletin 
helps a great deal by stirring things up. What it 
has stirred up in this instance will be found in the 
correspondence department in this paper. Now, 


having set these gentlemen together amicably by 
“passing the buck,” if we may be allowed to 
express ourselves in the vernacular, we ask our 
readers seriously if there does not seem to be every 
evidence of our having an early spring this year. 





Contracting for a ‘‘Lemon.”’ 

Old Man Swank, builder and contractor, had a 
doleful time last fall in his line. He was looking 
for contracts of any kind. Business in the build- 
ing line was very, very dull. Swank obtained a 
tip upon a “ prospect.” He picked it up at sec- 
ondhand at the news and cigar stand near the 
depot. The expressman was buying a stogie, and 
remarked to the news butcher that “he allowed 
Sim Perkins was goin’ to take advantage of the 
dull times an’ fix up his shack on the east eighty.” 
That was the tip. Swank headed for Sim’s place. 
Sim told him what he wanted done, and wanted 
“figgers on it.” Sim said he had a lot of good 
lumber and other material that could be used. 
“ Let’s see it,” said Swank. Sim showed a pile of 
flotsam and jetsam. ‘“ Time job?” said Swank. 
“No, gotta give me figgers on the finished job an’ 
allowance for the material supplied,” said Sim. 
“T need work so I can earn some money,” said Old 
Man Swank, “ but I don’t need work to make me 
any poorer. Guess I’ll take the short cut acrost, 
an’ save time gettin’ home. I don’t want no lemons 
in mine, Sim. Solong.” 

Let us take any old name for an example and 
use Smith, Brown & Jones by way of illustration 
for a firm which has bought its engravings catch- 
as-catch-can, bought its paper the same way, and 
even obtained a prescription for the brand of ink 
it is to use on a piece of work — say, a catalogue. 
The printer is called in to bid on the work. The spe- 
cifications call for the use of the material bought 
by Smith, Brown & Jones. The printer views the 
proofs of the engravings, may or may not see a 
sample of the paper to be used, and knows nothing 
of the working qualities of the ink specified. He 
sails in with a bid, and after a great deal of jockey- 
ing and depreciation of the merits of competitors, 
he lands the order. 

Gentle reader, reflect on the words of Old Man 
Swank; ponder his ways and be wise. 











“THIS IS THE WAY PAPA SITS.” 


Photo by Guy A. Richter, superintendent of the Item, Richmond, Indiana. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Cold Embossing on a Platen Press. 


(1674) F. J. S., of Toronto, writes: “In making 
ready for cold embossing on a platen printing-press, I use 
the following plan: Take out the form rollers, then glue 
a sheet of cardboard for a tympan. Underlay to a solid 
impression, using hand roller to ink plate. This done, I 
dampen a rice-paper wafer and put on tympan and repeat 
as often as required. This process for gold ink and bronze 
makes the work appear dull and rough. I would like to 
have you enlighten me on this.” 

Answer.—If your embossing die is as smooth as it 
should be, and the relief parts of your embossing do not 
have as fine a finish as they should, it may be caused by 
the counter die, or by ink or bronze becoming attached 
to the die or counter. We would suggest that you use any 
one of the various embossing compounds instead of the 
rice paper you refer to. A counter made from a standard 
embossing compound should have firmness, and will have a 
smooth, finished surface. To accentuate the latter quali- 
fication, you may occasionally rub the counter die with 
French chalk. We have recommended this material for a 
number of years in embossing work, both for the die and 
counter. Its principal function is to lessen the friction 
between the paper and the die and counter during the 
period when the relief is being formed by impact between 
the parts. It is equally valuable in hot embossing for the 
same purpose. If you find that the die is not as smooth 
as it should be, polish it with crocus cloth. The fine lines 
in the die may be polished by using crocus powder and oil 
on a pointed piece of soft-pine wood. 


Local Roughing on a Printed Sheet. 


(1678) “ How can I stipple an oval half-tone portrait 
printed to face the title of a brochure? The plate is printed 
in two colors from the half-tones of different screen angles 
and will look excellent when stippled. I could die-cut and 
mount them on heavier Quaker-finished stock, but I desire 
to give the effect without the expense.” 

Answer.— If you want a stipple effect, it may be pro- 
duced in several ways. One simple method is to mount a 
piece of flint paper or emery cloth on a metal plate. Cut 
it to correspond to the size of the half-tone plate up to the 
border line which is scribed around the edge of the plate. 
An impression may be pulled on embossing compound and 
the edge of the material may be trimmed up to the margin 
of the stipple. Pasting a thin sheet of oiled onion-skin folio 
over the embossing compound will facilitate the feeding of 
the stock. Another method, rather more costly, is to have 
a zine etching made from the high-light part of a coarse- 
screen half-tone. The plate may be enlarged to forty or 
forty-eight lines to the inch. It should be coarser than the 
screen of the portrait. This plate may be larger than the 


oval design and need not be of the same shape, as the stip- 
pling may be made to conform to the outline of the portrait 
by the use of the embossing compound. The engraver 
should be instructed to etch the plate extra deep. It is 
advisable to mount it on a solid metal base. 


Slurring on Edge of Newspaper Page. 


(1681) Submits several copies of weekly newspaper. 
The edges parallel with grippers show an unusually wide 
slurring. The pressman writes: “I am sending you under 
separate cover a four-page run of our paper on which I 
would be pleased to have you inform me as to the cause 
of the slurring on the inside margin. The press is a 
rebuilt -. The tympan consists of two sheets medium- 
weight pressboard next to the cylinder, then a medium felt 
blanket covered with a manila draw-sheet. The felt blanket 
is a new departure for me, but I am following instructions 
from the type salesman on the matter of the cylinder pack- 
ing. Weare using a fair grade of news ink, and the rollers 
seem to be in good condition and are set all right. Last 
week we had some trouble with the draw-sheets tearing 
— we had two on then, and this week took off one and low- 
ered the cylinder to ride the bearers more heavily, but this 
did not improve matters any— working back from the 
gripper margin. The tympan is not baggy. The felt blan- 
ket is new, having been run on about ten thousand impres- 
sions. The bearers have been on the press about a year 
and a half. They are a little above type-high, but this 
gave no trouble on a rubber blanket which we used before 
the felt. I argue that the bearers are at fault, being too 
high, necessitating the building up of the tympan, thus 
making it too large to keep in time with the bed of the 
press. Will thank you for information you could give me.” 

Answer.— The slurring is quite likely caused by the 
cylinder being packed too high. You may test the relation 
between cylinder bearers and surface of the packing by 
laying a straight-edge across the packing, allowing one 
end to extend over the cylinder bearer. The space here 
should not be more than the thickness of one piece of draw- 
sheet manila where a soft packing is used. The bed bearers, 
we presume, are of metal. These should not be more than 
.918 of an inch in height. Remove one sheet of the hard 
packing, and over the felt fasten a piece of calico or drill- 
ing, reeling it up tight. On top of this fabric use print- 
paper and one manila draw-sheet. Use sufficient print so 
that the test with a straight-edge will show a slight clear- 
ance above the cylinder bearers. When the form is placed 
on the press lay a strip of French folio on each bed bearer. 
Turn press so that the cylinder takes the impression. Try 
drawing out the strips of folio. These strips should be held 
firmly by pressure from the cylinder bearers. The cylin- 
der should be lowered until this is accomplished. Do not 
lower the cylinder while the press is standing on impression. 
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Controversy between Proprietor and Pressman. 


(1679) Sends a series of municipal reports printed on 
bond paper. The pages making up the forms are quite 
heavy. The pressman writes: “I am enclosing samples 
of a job on which the proprietor and I had an argument. 
We have a new pony cylinder press. This job came in and 
was wanted as soon as possible, to be folded and put in 
the envelopes immediately. He said to put it on the pony 
and run it four pages at one impression, there being eight 
hundred to be printed. I contended that it would be more 
economical and quicker, besides getting out a better-looking 
job, if we put it on one page at a time on our platen press. 
My reasons are: (1) The pony fountain was full of news 
ink (this is a bond-paper job), which would have to be 
taken out and a better ink substituted. (2) The first form 
was on the press before the last one was set up. It was off 
before the last one was corrected. (3) The entire job took 
two and one-half hours to run on the Gordon, which was 
running nineteen hundred an hour. The pony was running 
fifteen hundred an hour. The packing would have to be 
changed on ‘the pony, as it was set for newspaper, rollers 
washed, etc. (4) There was danger of offset if the four 
pages were run at once and cut up immediately, whereas 
on the platen press there was only one sheet run at a time 
and it was cut before printing. (5) We were using ‘ Speed- 
limit ’ ink on the platen press, while we would have to use a 
book ink on the pony, as we did not have enough of the 
job ink to put in the fountain. The proprietor and I agreed 
to put it up to you and get your opinion of the matter. He 
said the job could be run in news ink and cut at once. His 
argument was that the work on the pony would save 
running-time of the press. Our large platen costs us eighty 
cents an hour; the pony, one dollar and forty cents.” 

Answer.— As there are but eight hundred to print, the 
fountain need not be used. You could throw back the 
fountain-roller dog, and after the press was washed up 
the job ink could have been applied by a brayer or by hand, 
as but little ink is required. (2) There is no gain in print- 
ing the first form unless the sheets were to be folded sepa- 
rately. If all three forms were printed and allowed to dry, 
the sheets of the fourth form when printed would not be 
dry enough to fold in with the other without offsetting, 
so there could be no special gain over printing all four 
pages together on the pony, for they could be cut without 
smutting by using a narrow piece of furniture under the 
clamp of the cutter. (3) The make-ready and running- 
time, for the entire job, on the Gordon would naturally be 
much greater than on the pony, hence the cost would be 
greater. There would be a distinct gain by printing on 
the pony. (5) By washing-up the pony and throwing the 
catch off the fountain roller, the same ink could be used on 
the pony form. It is not advisable to use news ink on bond 
paper, still in an emergency it could be used by adding a 
trifle of bronze-blue ink and drier. 


New Rollers from Old Composition. 


(1683) The following matter has been submitted by 
C. M. Mahood, of the Peerless Press, of Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, who feels that country printers and those not con- 
venient to rollermakers may use their leisure time in 
converting old rollers into new ones. He has tried out the 
plan outlined with success. 

“These rules are to be used in conjunction with the 
rollers from an 8 by 12 press, weighing approximately 
one pound each, and should be varied as to quantity of 
material when larger size discarded rollers are used. Cut 
the old composition from the cores, cutting it into small 


pieces and place them in a granite kettle. Add water 
enough to cover the composition and place this container 
into a larger kettle filled with boiling water. Cook in this 
way until as much of the old composition is melted as will 
melt. Strain this through ordinary window screen and 
discard any chunks that remain unmelted. Soak a pound 
of common glue —the amber-colored kind, costing fifteen 
or twenty cents a pound — until it is flexible. Add this to 
the strained mess, together with one pound of glycerin 
and one-half pound of New Orleans molasses. Allow this to 
boil as rapidly as possible, skimming off the surface occa- 
sionally. Boil down until it ‘ threads’ when dropped from 
the stirring-paddle held about fifteen inches above the mess. 
The boiling-down process may be hastened if necessary by 
placing the kettle directly over the fire for a few minutes, 
but it must be stirred very briskly to prevent scorching. 
Clean the inside of the mold thoroughly with boiling water 
and oil it with light machine or lard oil and wipe it out 
thoroughly. Have the mold and base, as well as the core, 
weil heated. Place a cork in the bottom of the core hole, 
in the base of the mold, and pour the mold to within a 
couple of inches of the top with the composition, being 
careful not to let the composition touch the sides when 
pouring, and pour in a continuous, unbroken stream. Now 
gently drop the core into the center of the composition, 
moving the lower end cautiously around until it enters the 
core hole in the bottom of the mold, when it is shoved down 
the rest of the way, pushing out the cork. Place the ‘ star 
wheel’ or contrivance for centering the top end of the 
core and stand it in a cool, dry place to ‘ set.’ When the 
composition has set sufficiently, remove the ‘star wheel’ 
and cut a gutter with a sharp knife around the outer edge 
of the roller and fill it with kerosene. In an hour or so the 
kerosene will have penetrated between the roller and mold, 
allowing the former to slip out easily. When you have fin- 
ished pouring a roller, do not allow the composition to 
cook while waiting or it will become too thick. The whole 
secret of success lies in having the materials thin enough 
at the first to give them opportunity to become thoroughly 
mixed and cooked into each other by the time the whole 
mess has boiled down to the pouring consistency. A little 
experimenting will show you just when the composition 
is right.” 
Printing Celluloid Scales. 


(1682) “I wish to print some scales made of celluloid. 
They are one inch wide and ten inches long. Please fur- 
nish any particulars necessary to do good work.” 

Answer.— The following are requisites: The form 
should be electrotyped if the run is long and consists of 
type and rule. If rule only, it will print very well. The 
rule prints better if it is a medium or a black face. The 
rollers should be fairly hard and as smooth as possible. 


. The ink should be the best black. A number of dealers 


make a special celluloid ink which prints sharp and clean 
and dries hard. If the proper grade is not available, 
secure some bookbinders’ black or cover-black, and if too 
stiff, soften with a few drops of turpentine or gasoline. 
Some combine these fluids in equal parts and use it: to 
soften the ink. It is desirable to run the ink as stiff as 
possible so that it will dry without smearing. The make- 
ready should be on a hard tympan consisting of a few 
sheets of thin paper. Place a sheet of zine or brass just 
under the top sheet. The printed sheets should, if possible, 
be laid out singly. If the type and rule faces in the form 
are not too heavy, it is possible to carry the ink in such a 
manner that there will be no smutting. Allow the stock to 
lie without handling at least twenty-four hours. 
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FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 
NO. III.— FUTURE FIBER POSSIBILITIES. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 


Sey] HE United States Department of Agricul- 

} ture, in August, 1911, issued a treatise 
on “Crop Plants for Paper-Making,” in 
which the author, Charles J. Brand, con- 
cluded: ‘“ There is some skepticism as to 
the failure of pulpwood supplies, but this 
is certainly poorly grounded. During 1909 
the quantity of spruce used was less by 
40,000 cords than in 1907, but the cost was $2,000,000 
greater. Present efforts in connection with reforestation 
of spruce and poplar are not extensive enough to produce 
any noteworthy effect upon the available supply within a 
veneration. 

“ At the present rate of increase in consumption, it will 
require between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 cords of wood 
for pulp and paper fiber in 1950. It will certainly be 
impossible to furnish this from the forests. If every acre 
cut over each year were reforested, it would be twenty-five 
or thirty years, or possibly even longer, before the trees 
could obtain sufficient size to warrant cutting. The forests 
can not recover from overdrafts continually being made on 
them. Hence it is only a question of a limited number of 
years until paper fiber must be grown as a crop, as are 
practically all other plant materials entering into the econ- 
omy of man. While the conservation of only a few of the 
by-products of the farms yielding paper fiber can be accom- 
plished profitably in the near future, and only a few of the 
plants promise to be money-makers immediately if grown 
solely for paper production, it seems very probable that raw 
products, now scarcely considered, may in a few years play 
an important part in the paper and pulp industry.” 

Two lines of research are now being followed. by, the 
United States Government. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the Forest Service is investigating’ a’large number 
of coniferous and broad-leaved trees, which have not hith- 
erto been used in paper-making. These sources are likely 
to be the first which manufacturers will turn to, as the proc- 
esses involved are such as they are already familiar with, 
and the apparatus with which they are supplied is suitable. 

The second line of research is being followed by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, assisted by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and is concerned with plants other than trees. Pri- 
vate investigations are also being carried on. 

The following five requirements are given by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Circular No. 82, as to the availability of 
crop plants: 

1. They must exist in large quantities. 

2. They must be available throughout the year. 

3. They must yield a relatively high percentage of 
cellulose. 

4. The fiber cells, or cellulose, must be of a highly resis- 
tant character, and must have length, strength and good 
felting qualities. 

5. And must be of such a nature that the cost of obtain- 
ing the fiber will not be prohibitive. 

Fibers complying with these conditions will come into 
commercial use whenever the increasing costs of wood-pulp 
reach a figure approximately equal to cost of producing 
cellulose from any other available source. 

Up to the present time this has not been brought 
about, but the steady increase in the cost of wood-pulp is 
approaching a level with which crop pulps may soon 
compete. 








A synopsis of the fibers described in the circular 
referred to is given below. 

CoRN STALKS.— On account of the enormous supply, 
corn stalks were first taken up by the Bureau. The yield 
of stalks per acre is conservatively estimated at one ton, 
and the annual product is placed as at least 100,000,000 
tons, of which not over one-third is believed to be utilized 
by the farmers. Three products have been derived from 
the stalks: 

1. Long fiber suitable for paper-making, composing 
12 to 18 per cent of the bone-dry weight. 

2. Pith pulp, suitable for paper specialties, equal to 15 
to 30 per cent bone-dry weight. 

3. Corn-stalk extract, obtained by lixiviation, and of 
value as a cattle food, a ton of stalks yielding 200 to 300 
pounds of soluble solids. 

It would require an immense area to supply a mill of 
moderate capacity, and the question of whether the deriva- 
tives of corn stalks could be sufficiently valuable to over- 
come the costs of harvesting and hauling, has never been 
answered by any experiment on a commercial scale. 

Broom Corn.— Broom corn contains a higher percent- 
age of fibers than corn stalks. In laboratory and semi- 
commercial tests, fiber yields of 32 to 40 per cent have 
been obtained with a comparatively low consumption of 
chemicals. The Bureau claims that results “ indicate that 
this material is suitable for immediate use in paper- 
making on the basis of quality of fiber produced and yield 
of fiber secured.” It is estimated that 450,000 tons is the 
approximate annual crop. Food extracts may also be 
obtained as well as the fiber. 

RicE STRAw.— The Chinese and Japanese have for 
years used rice straw in paper-making, and it is regarded 
by the Government investigators as one of the most 
promising crop materials, the annual crop approximating. 
1,500,000 tons. 

CoTTON-HULL F1BER.— The lint adhering to the cotton 
hulls, after the long fiber has been removed, may be con- 
served as a by-product of the cotton-seed oil industry, and 
this fiber may be reckoned among the possibilities. Cotton 
stalks also have been the subject of experiment. The yield 
per acre, however, is not estimated at above 1,000 pounds, 
so that immense tracts would have to be covered in accumu- 
lating any considerable supply, and after the cotton has 
been picked, negro help is very difficult to obtain. 

BAGASSE.— Bagasse, or the refuse sugar-cane, is given 
rather scant consideration in the Government report. Its 
individual fibers are short, and the percentage of pith is 
large. Several small plants have had discouraging expe- 
riences in attempting to put this material to commercial 
use. Nevertheless, recent experiments carried on in the 
interests of the United Fruit Company, under the Simmons 
patents, point to a promising result. Under this process 
the cane is not treated in the usual manner of crushing for 
the extraction of sugar. Instead, it is shredded, dried, and 
the pith separated from the fiber. The product is then 
shipped in bales to refineries, where the sugar is extracted 
by washing. 

This method is said to achieve an almost complete 
extraction of the sugar, whereas the old method of crush- 
ing loses about twenty per cent of the sugar and injures 
the fibers. The Simmons process does no damage to the 
fibers, which, though short, possess excellent felting prop- 
erties. The pith, being cellulose of a non-fibrous structure, 
has a value for other industries than paper-making. 

FLAX StRAW.— There is an abundant annual crop of 
flax straw. The average yield per acre is about one ton, 
and the total annual production about 3,000,000 tons. In 
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the opinion of the Government investigators, it is a “ most 
promising ” material. 

There are practical pulp men who deprecate the findings 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Martin L. Griffin, chem- 
ist to the Oxford Paper Company, of Rumford, Maine, in 
an article appearing in Volume XI, No. 2, of Paper, for 
March, 1913, makes the following statement: 

“There is a popular view, which has been erroneously 
fostered by the Government, that there are exhaustless 
resources of waste fiber in our country, suitable for paper, 
and a substitute for wood. I once thought so myself. It is 
very natural to think that the discarded stalks of sugar- 
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In this argument Mr. Griffin ignores the fact that 
esparto grass is a crop which gives a yield of cellulose 
practically equal to wood, and of equal, if not superior, 
quality. Although it is not available for American mills, 
it is worth citing in contradiction to the flat statement that 
“ there is no substitute for wood.” Furthermore, there is no 
evidence that the American crops furnish an inferior fiber, 
though the cellulose yield is less. It is quite possible that 
the low cellulose yield may be compensated for through the 
production of by-products along with the paper-making 
material. Hitherto, however, this low yield and other con- 
siderations, as expense of harvesting and packing, have 








OBJECTIONABLE TRAINING FOR YOUNG DOGS. 
Copyright, 1914, by H. W. Frees, Boyersford, Pennsylvania. 


cane, corn, cotton, rice, flax, and other plants, which mature 
annually, would prove an abundant substitute for wood. 

“ These have all been exploited for twenty-five years to 
my personal knowledge, with no visible results. A plant 
has one function to perform — it is to flower, fruit or make 
stalk. Its other functions are subordinate and produce 
only by-products. The stalk is the main product of the 
forest tree. No other fibrous material is so rich in cellu- 
lose; no other which lends itself so easily to paper-mill 
processing. It has no seasons of harvest; does not require 
curing; does not easily decay; requires no packing, and 
may be stored best in the rivers. All these waste stalks are 
pithy, bulky and perishable, and would require much labor 
to gather, pack and ship. These are but a few reasons why 
we may expect no practical results from this source. Wood 
fills a place no other material can. There is no substi- 
tute for it.” 


been the factors which have retarded their development, 
but the increasing scarcity of wood, and its consequent 
advance in cost, is hastening the day when crop plants will 
become not only valuable, but necessary adjuncts to the 
paper industry. 





CUTTING 

In a case of slander a lady had gone into the witness- 
box on behalf of the plaintiff, whose counsel was exam- 
ining her. 

“ Now, madam,” the lawyer began, “ please repeat the 
slanderous statements made by the defendant on this occa- 
sion just as you heard them.” 

“ Oh, they are unfit for any respectable person to hear,” 
was the emphatic answer. 

“Then,” said the examiner, coaxingly, “ suppose you 
just whisper them to the judge? ” — Tit-Bits. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 


WHO CAN IDENTIFY PHOTOGRAPH OF 
WILLIAM BULLOCK? 


lo the Editor: JERSEY City, N. J., Jan. 25, 1915. 
We have a photograph, said to be of William Bullock, 
inventor of the web perfecting press. Before enlarging the 
photograph to add to our Typographic Hall of Fame, it is 
necessary to have it identified. For this purpose we wish 
to find some person who knew the distinguished inventor 
personally. Will such person oblige by communicating 
with the Librarian of the 
TYPOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 





CHALLENGING A CRITIC. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 5, 1915. 

In the December, 1914, number of the Photoengravers’ 
Bulletin there appeared an article under the caption of 
“Fooling Yourself and the Public,” in which the writer, 
with more courage than understanding, endeavors to take 
issue with an article on the methods practiced by engrav- 
ers in making fine proofs, published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December, 1913. 

The purpose of the article in THE INLAND PRINTER was 
to call attention to the “shortcomings” of a proof as a 
guide to the printing qualities of a plate, and not to imply 
that hand-press provers were fakers. 

The article which incurred the displeasure of the Battle 
Creek publication is as follows: 

“Tt is the prover in the engraving house that sells the 
plate. This is an axiom. The engraver’s proof is accepted 
as the sole evidence of the excellence of the plate. This 
evidence would not be satisfactory, however, to the engraver 
himself. He knows better if the buyer does not. The 
printer does not trouble himself much to look below the 
surface of things. The depth of an etching as affecting its 
printing quality is to him just so much josh. If the press- 
man can not get the same result on a cylinder press as the 
engraver exhibited in his proof, then there is something 
wrong with the pressman, the ink, the paper, the rollers, 
the press, or the weather. 

“ Pressmen find the greatest trouble with the vignetted 
engravings filling up in the ‘ phantom’ gradations to pure 
white. This is caused by a weak dot and a shallow etch. 
The weak dot and the shallow etch are the result of has- 
tening the etching by swabbing and by the side-washing 
of the etching fluid. The test of the plate for these defects 
is chalking up and rubbing the fingers over the engraved 
surface, not the etched lines. The depth of the etching 
will be shown by the extent to which the chalk is retained. 
If it is readily wiped out, the engraving will not print well. 
Care must be taken to wash out the chalk thoroughly or 
the plate will gum up in printing. The engraver’s proof 
is all right as far as it goes, but it does not go all the way.” 


guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


As I have been given credit for “ inspiring ” the above 
article, I feel that it is incumbent upon me to take issue 
with the absurd reasoning advanced by the writer of the 
criticism that appeared in the Photoengravers’ Bulletin, 
who, from the free use of the editorial “ we,” leads one to 
infer that the editor of that publication is the author. 

The fact that this article appeared in the Photoengrav- 
ers’ Bulletin is a great surprise to me, and I find it hard to 
believe that it represents the candid opinion of the organ- 
ization behind that publication, or that of its editor, Mr. 
Flader, whose knowledge of this business is very extensive. 

However, I do not care to shroud personality in mys- 
tery, and not only assume sponsorship for this article, but 
am willing to make demonstrations of my methods, in com- 
petition with the methods advocated in the Photoengravers’ 
Bulletin, before the Advertising Association or any other 
organization, national or local, which would be interested 
in getting at the truth of the subject-matter in question. 

But to return to the criticism. The writer is unfortu- 
nate in his statements. He makes several that, to put it 
courteously, are incorrect, and others which are deliberately 
misleading. There are eighteen paragraphs, in all, to his 
effort. In order that each may receive due notice and com- 
ment, I am taking them up one at a time. 

In the first he refers to THE INLAND PRINTER without 
mentioning its name. This consideration is difficult to 
understand. 

The second and third are the quotations from THE 
INLAND PRINTER, given above. I have no apology or retrac- 
tion of any kind to make in regard thereto. In fact, I 
maintain that these statements are correct and can be 
easily demonstrated so before any tribunal which has an 
appreciative understanding of the technique pertaining to 
this art. 

Paragraphs four, five and six have neither pith nor 
point, and I pass them over without dignifying them by 
comment. 

In the seventh it is conceded that the engraver’s proof 
once sold the plate, but it is claimed that day is gone for- 
ever. If this be true, why is it the customer seldom takes 
your word for it that the corrections he desires have been 
made, but insists (if he has time to do so) on seeing 
another proof? Admitting that the “ modern advertiser 
is ‘onto’ all curves of the game,” what does this prove? 
He sometimes insists upon getting his proofs on the stock 
to be used in the job, and as a rule he generally finds some 
salesman ignorant enough to do the entire job below cost. 

I am in a position to prove that I have been an advocate, 
for some time, of proving only on the stock which is to be 
used in the printing. 

I have never claimed that a hand-press proof is better 
than that from a cylinder press. I only claim that it is 
different. But the Photoengravers’ Bulletin writer, in 
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paragraph eight, declares that the cylinder press can do 
as good a job as the hand press, and then in paragraph 
nine, says, “ Printing is printing. What difference does it 
make whether you apply the power and pressure by hand 
or by a scientific principle made doubly accurate and uni- 
form by the modern cylinder press? The make-ready is the 
thing — nothing else counts.” This sounds a trifle contra- 
dictory, doesn’t it? 

This passage is also a trifle misleading. It has always 
been my impression and belief that it was the engrav- 
ing that was the basis for all good work. Surely the 
Photoengravers’ Bulletin scribe does not intend to boost 
make-ready instead of engraving. Still, there are cases of 
printing, in colors, by make-ready alone. 

The description, in the tenth paragraph, regarding 
make-ready methods on hand and cylinder presses, is very 
interesting and in some respects instructive, but there 
might have been added the statement that the desired 
effect is the thing we all are after, even if all of us don’t 
work as has been described. 

The description of a pressman’s work, in the eleventh, 
is also instructive. The last sentence says: ‘“ The prover 
rolls up by hand and gets a different distribution for every 
proof.” I appreciate this admission, as it is more than I 
claimed, though it is a bit rough on the prover. 

The Photoengravers’ Bulletin writer admits the neces- 
sity of proofs, which only bears out the original statement 
that proofs sell the plates. In fact, that expense must be 
met in order to satisfy the customer. 

The twelfth paragraph says: “ The prover sometimes 
wipes the edges of the plate. He does it to save time, and 
for no other reason.” If plates are right, there is no occa- 
sion to do this. In fact, it is never resorted to unless the 
plate is not right. Otherwise why wipe? If the dot is fine 
and deep enough there will be no occasion to wipe. 

Shallow plates take too much ink. They take ink on 
top of dots and in between also. This in direct contra- 
diction of the statement that “shallow plates will not 
‘ take ink.’ ” 

As regards the “ chalking,” this is the most practical 
method to use in combination with a magnifier. Naturally 
it requires knowledge of conditions to obtain results. 

As to the different depths, that is governed by circum- 
stances, as certain conditions require certain depths. 

I am not attacking the micrometer. I am defending the 
ability of the practical photoengraver, who I know to be 
better able to pass on the printing qualities of a plate than 
any man armed with a micrometer and lacking his (the 
photoengraver’s) practical knowledge. 

To make my point clear, I am forced to point out some 
of the weaknesses of the instrument, as its good point will 
no doubt be defended by those whose interest it is to do so. 

A proof does not show whether a plate has been bur- 
nished, or if so, to what extent. Burnishing, when the dot 
has been mushroomed, is a defect — a bad one if the plate 
is to be duplicated; especially so if by the lead-mold process. 

Should the original be used for printing it will call for 
extra make-ready to get the proper impression, and extra 
care that it does not go shallow. 

Even if the plate is perfectly flat the instrument is abso- 
lutely useless if applied to a burnished portion, as it will 
measure a burnished spot just as deep after it is bur- 
nished as before. Get the point? 

Of course, we might go into subtraction, measuring the 
top of the dot and then the bottom; then refer to some 
chart, and if it doesn’t measure up to the supposed stand- 
ard, what are you going to do about it? 

I would suggest that if the instrument is used to make 
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an impression on the buyer, care should be taken to select 
a concave portion instead of a convex one for the demon- 
stration. 

Now, gentlemen, who have you selected as symbolical 
of your industry? What does the massive figure represent 
which commands our admiration and attention upon the 
front cover-page of your Bulletin, up to whom the fisher- 
man, the engineer, the blacksmith, the banker, the comic- 
opera artist, and one of Dumas’ three musketeers are 
looking with such inspiring awe? Now, gentlemen, isn’t 
it a prover, and a hand prover at that? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, if you wish the real reason 
for the use of power presses in preference to hand presses 
in the plants of color engravers who do their own printing, 
it is my opinion that it is because they must duplicate the 
proof shown the customer in the final printing, and that 
is why it is dangerous for them to submit a hand-pres: 
proof. ALBERT R. BOURGES. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE Broadheath works of the Linotype and Machinery 
Limited, has provided 143 men (one-tenth of its employ- 
ees) for the British army. 

EIGHTY-NINE members of the office and mechanical 
force of the Dundee Courier office have joined the army. 
This is believed to be the largest number out of any news- 
paper-publishing office in Scotland. 

BECAUSE of the interest in the war, scant attention was 
paid to the centenary (November 29, 1914) of the day when 
the London Times was first printed on a power press, the 
invention of Friedrich Koenig. This press turned out 1,100 
copies per hour. Compare this with the present ninety-six- 
page rotary, which turns out 264,000 sheets per hour. 

THE war naturally has a restricting influence on book- 
making in England. Paper is dearer because of ship- 
ments of wood-pulp being hindered and vessels laden with 
esparto grass being sunk in the bombardment of Bona by 
the Goeben and the Breslau; so is type, because of lead 
being required for military purposes. Gold-leaf is now 
rare, being a German product, because they make thirteen 
hundred leaves out of the quantity used by the British in 
making a thousand. Publishers complain that, while all 
the materials necessary in the production of books have 
risen in cost, the prices of the volumes remain unchanged. 


GERMANY. 

THE government now prohibits the exportation of rags, 
scrap paper and other materials used in paper-making. 

Up to December 10, 177 members of the German typo- 
graphical union have received the iron cross of honor for 
bravery exhibited at the front. 

THE guarantors of the Leipsic graphic-arts exposition, 
which failed of being a financial success, because of the 
war, have been notified that they are expected to pay in 
full the amounts subscribed by them to cover whatever 
deficits might result in the operation of the exposition. 

IT is reported that a pressman, Emil Latsch, of Fulda, 
was requested to visit Kaiser William and personally relate 
to him the details of his experience when, under a mur- 
derously severe firing by the enemy, he operated a cannon 
for half an hour all alone, then finding a team of horses 
and rescuing the gun from the danger area. He was deco- 
rated with the iron cross and the Kaiser promised him 
further honor. 















THE great conflict has made the graphic trades of the 
countries at war with Germany realize quite forcibly how 
much they are dependent upon her for various supplies, 
such as presses, machinery, papers, colors, bronzes, metal- 
leafs, etc. German manufacturers furnished these either 
so much better or cheaper that their production in other 
‘ountries fell into desuetude, much to the present regret 
f Germany’s enemies, who are now invoking their own 
nanufacturers to bestir themselves to an endeavor to make 
‘he things that were hitherto only “ made in Germany.” 

THE Union of Master Printers at Stuttgart has made 

. plea to the Mergenthaler Setzmaschinenfabrik that in 
uture it designate its machines as “ Mergenthaler ” ma- 
chines and omit the word “ Linotype” entirely. This plea 
s made on the ground that the inventor of the machine 
vas a German, and also because of the present general 
‘eeling among German master printers. The trade jour- 
als and advertising agencies are requested to acquiesce 
ind in future speak only of the “ Mergenthaler typesetting 
nachine.” The suggestion is also made by the directors 
f this union that a German designation be found and 
ipplied for the “ monotype.” Compare tiie above with 
he item in our France notes respecting the name “ Mer- 
venthaler.” 

THE Monotype Typesetting Machine Company, of Ber- 
lin, though it has a factory of its own, is also agent for the 
Lanston Monotype Corporation, of London, of whose goods 
it has a stock in Berlin, but which is the property of the 
London concern. Because of this the Berlin concern has 
been put under state supervision by the Prussian govern- 
ment. Under this a peculiar question has arisen, because 
of the war edict which prohibits the payment of moneys 
due to English creditors. Those owing the Berlin concern 
were afraid they would incur punishment if they made 
payments. It is therefore incumbent upon them before 
paying to ascertain if their purchases came from the Ger- 
man or English made stock of the company. 

FRANCE. 

THE manager of the Progrés de Lyon, M. Delaroche, 
donated 1,000 francs to the Lyons typographical union, to 
be used in the purchase of toys for the children of printers 
mobilized for the army and those out of work. 

EVEN the linotype machine is subjected to the hatred 
French people now have for all things bearing a German 
name. It is reported that name-plates for the machine 
have to be made in which the name “ Mergenthaler ”’ is 
omitted, despite the fact that the machine is an American 
and not a German product. Next thing the French and 
English will stop printing because a person by the name 
of Gutenberg invented the art. 

THE Bulletin Officiel of the French master printers’ 
union, in its December, 1914, issue, prints a list of graphic- 
arts establishments and supply houses that have been 
sequestered by the government, because they have German 
names or were under the management of Germans. In 
the list, which covers sixty-five concerns, we find such noted 
names as Alauzet, printing-presses; Berger & Wirth, 
printing-inks; Bong & Cie., publishers; A. W. Faber and 
Johann Faber, pencils, and Ullmann, bronzes and powders. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE Graphische Revue, Vienna’s leading printing-trade 
monthly, very deservedly received a gold medal at the 
Leipsic graphic-arts exposition. 

A courT at Vienna has decided that the moratorium 
instituted in Austria, because of the war, does not affect 
bills for printing, which must therefore be paid promptly. 
A number of printers had entered suit against customers 
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who claimed they could delay payment of their bills under 
the moratorium. The court gave the opinion that printers’ 
bills were based on wage agreements, which had been 
excepted from the operation of the moratorium. 

AN interesting query, as to the right of the buyer of 
a copy of an extra to circulate the same among an unlim- 
ited number of readers, is answered negatively by the 
Zeitungsverlag, on the following grounds: “One might 
say that the buyer of an extra, because of ownership, had 
the exclusive and unlimited right to do with it what he 
pleased, since at its purchase no contract was made that 
he bought it merely to read. Nevertheless, it may be taken 
that in the act of sale an unexpressed contract was entered 
into, that the buyer shall not dispose of the journal in such 
manner as to incur damage or loss to the publisher; espe- 
cially shall he not circulate, that is, so effect it, that a large 
number of persons may acquire knowledge of its contents. 
A suit to prohibit and asking for damages should therefore 


be successful.” 
RUSSIA. 


THE government has suspended the Moscow union of 
printing-office employees. 

THE Novoje Vremja states that 1,034 paintings, 24,000 
engravings, 5,000 autographs (probably graphic prints) 
and numberless valuable art objects were recently taken 
from the Ossolinsk Museum at Lemberg, Poland, and trans- 
ported to Petrograd. 

THE printing-firm of Steffenhagen & Son, at Mitau, 
Poland, was compelled by the authorities to remove from 
their sign the crest of German printerdom, because of 
its resemblance to the crest of the German empire, as it 
might inflame the populace to acts of violence. 

DuRING the first half of 1914 the Russian press suf- 
fered no less than 298 punishments; in addition to 103,850 
rubles in fines, a total of 26 years and 10 months of 
imprisonment were imposed upon editors and publishers, 
while confiscation was experienced 351 times. Nineteen 
papers were suppressed and their further publication 


forbidden. 
HUNGARY. 


A SHORTAGE of. stereotypers having developed at Buda- 
pest, the unions of the employers and the workmen have 
mutually arranged for a course of training by which press- 
men and compositors may be taught the art of stereotyping 
in a short time. 

UNDER an order issued by the ministry of commerce, 
daily newspapers (excepting those started since October 1, 
1914) are to be transmitted free in the mails throughout 
Hungary. The newspapers are at present much reduced 
in size, hence their transportation may not tax the postal 
department very greatly. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE Swiss typographical union has decided not to hold 
a general convention this year. Instead of this a meeting 
of delegates only will be convened. 

THE Swiss legislature has added to the list of articles 
whose exportation is prohibited, cotton and linen rags, old 
rope, waste paper and other refuse matter suitable for the 


manufacture of paper. 
SPAIN. 


THE manager (August H. Hofer) of the J. de Neufville 
typefoundry, at Barcelona, has established a wireless tele- 
graph service between Germany and Barcelona, and serves 
27 German consulates and 160 other subscribers in Spain 
and Portugal with reports in the German language, and 
112 editors and 140 other subscribers with reports in 
Spanish. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Rules for Spelling. 


J. L., New York, asks: “Can you tell me of a book or 
books which give one a knowledge of orthography? For 
instance, the correct use of the digraphs ei and ?e, etc., the 
proper use of accents and diacritics, and the correct method 
of consulting dictionaries and other reference-books.” 

Answer.—I must regretfully acknowledge that I can 

not name any such book or books, and request any one who 
knows any good ones to inform me. What I do know is 
that everybody should learn how to spell, and how to con- 
sult reference-books, in the elementary schools. How any- 
body can presume to pose as a proofreader without such 
knowledge is a puzzle. Yet many persons do work at 
proofreading, and many teach in schools, whom I should 
not call good spellers. In fact, the editor of a large dic- 
tionary once told me he could not spell — but what he meant 
was that he was sometimes a little uncertain in hasty prac- 
tice; he really did know how when he took time to think. 
Rules for spelling are given in many books, but these rules 
are applicable only to certain classes of words, not to the 
language in general. The best I know are given in three 
pages in Webster’s New International Dictionary, begin- 
ning with page Ixxvi. Many words can be learned only by 
memorizing them. Siege and seize, for instance, are not 
controlled by any simple rule except that they differ as 
here shown. A rule is given by Benjamin Drew, in “ Pens 
and Types,” page 169, for some words, but not for these 
two, as follows: “ When the derivative noun ends in -tion, 
the verb is spelled with ei; as, conception, conceive; decep- 
tion, deceive; reception, receive. But when the noun does 
not end in -tion, the verb is spelled with ie; as, belief, 
believe.” This is true, but to me does not seem very useful. 
My rule would be, “ When in doubt, consult the dictionary.” 
The right way to do that would be to look first for one form, 
and if not found in that form look for the other. And this 
gives enough to be extended to all cases of doubt; it is all 
for which we now have space. The dictionary’s use of dia- 
critics is always explained fully in the book itself, and they 
are very little used elsewhere. Likewise accents have 
almost no use in English except in foreign words, where 
they are important in indicating sounds, and their proper 
use is explained in many text-books, though I can not name 
any special book as being better than any other. 


On Capitalizing State. 


W. P. R., Medina, Ohio, writes: “I wish you would 
say something in THE INLAND PRINTER in regard to cap- 
italizing the word ‘State’ when it refers to one of the 
United States of America. A new rule was given me 
to-day, which seems the summit of nonsense. The idea is 
to use a capital when it is used as an adjective; as, State 
law; but when a mere political division of the Union is 


meant, use a small letter; as, ‘ This state is better thar 
that state.’ The rule is utterly impracticable as I look a 
it. It was made by a college student. The ruling is saic 
to be based on Webster’s latest edition. I have never see 
a journal that did not capitalize the word always or no: 
at all. A capital in the word State is convenient to dis- 
tinguish it from a condition. I wish you would give this 
whole thing a thorough ventilation.” 

Answer.—I have repeatedly expressed my opinion on 
this matter, my fullest treatment of it having been in an 
answer to this same correspondent, excepting as to the 
novel inanity of distinguishing between the noun and its 
adjective use. That I have never heard of before, and how 
any one can get any such idea from Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary is utterly unimaginable. In its defi- 
nition the noun is said to be often capitalized, meaning thai 
some people do not capitalize. In truth, use of the capital 
is actually prevalent. The dictionary named gives no pos- 
sible chance for any one to cite it in favor of the small 
letter, for every time the word is used in the book it is the 
State, States, a State. A Territory is said to have gov- 
ernment like that of a State. There is no definition of the 
word as an adjective. When people wish to cite an author- 
ity they had better look a little, and use a little reason, to 
avoid assertions that are absolutely unsupportable. 


A Singular Verb Used for a Plural. 


P. C., Los Angeles, California, writes: ‘“ You will find 
enclosed a proof which reads according to copy; but, for 
it to be grammatically correct, should the word ‘ enables’ 
not be ‘enable’?” The sentence in proof was: “ Signor 
B.’s wide experience as a grand opera artist, etc., and his 
acquaintance with the musical world, enables him to fit 
students for a musical career.” 

Answer.— The verb here questioned is not grammat- 
ically correct. It should be “ enable,” in agreement with 
the plurality shown in naming two separate things which 


.do the enabling. But this demand of grammatical agree- 


ment is positive only when the two subjects connected by 
“and” are really named as separate entities, and not as 
being united as one substance. For instance, almost every 
time we mention bread and butter or pork and beans we 
do not mean bread or pork as one thing or butter or beans 
as another, but in each case one edible composed of the 
two; we say bread and butter is, pork and beans is, which 
property of naming as one substance a combination of 
two substances causes some writers to hyphenate the 
names, as bread-and-butter, brandy-and-soda. No absolute 
delimitation can be prescribed, and the choice between uni- 
fying and separating must remain personal. If a writer 
chooses to use the verb for the singular number, the utmost 
liberty that remains to a proofreader is that of querying. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XXV.— GREAT BRITAIN — First Article. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


{| RINTING in Great Britain needs to be stud- 
ied in two phases: as an Art and as an 
Influence. 

From the beginning, in 1476 or 1477, 
for nearly three centuries, there is not to 
be found one artistically executed piece of 
printing, book or broadside, produced in 
the British Isles. During that period 
there were many printers who achieved fame — Caxton, 
De Worde, Day, Roycroft, Moxon, Bowyer, Ritchie, Bens- 
jey, and others—but none of them produced work that 
vas more than ordinary in quality. The dawn of good 
printing in Great Britain was first seen in 1740 in Glas- 
gow, where Andrew and Robert Foulis, aided by the beau- 
tifully designed “ old-style” types of Alexander Wilson, 
typefounder, of the same city, produced the first well- 
printed British books. They continued until 1775, and since 
that time the book printing of Scotland, now a great indus- 
try centered in Edinburgh, has maintained a greater aver- 
age degree of artistic quality than is found in the books of 
any other country. Contemporaneously with the Foulises, 
John Baskerville, of Birmingham, achieved lasting fame as 
a book printer. His history is very interesting. Having 
gained a fortune in the japanning industry, in 1754 he 
turned his attention to printing, although he had no pre- 
vious knowledge of our art. In his youthful days he had 
been a writing-master and engraver of gravestones. The 
Baskerville gravestones carry a superior kind of lettering, 
and, doubtless, a liking for this work determined Basker- 
ville toward printing. Emulating the earlier printers, who 
from necessity were also pressbuilders, typefounders and 
inkmakers, Baskerville from choice built his own presses, 
and made his own inks and types, designing all and cutting 
the punches for many of the latter. Compared with the 
books of other English printers, printed on “ brown sheets 
and sorry letters,” Baskerville’s were a revelation to book- 
lovers, and he immediately became famous. Compared with 
the works of the greater printers of Italy and France, 
and by the present standards of typography, Baskerville 
imprints are good, not beautiful nor impressive. His books 
are sought by collectors and command high prices, but the 
collectors are probably influenced by the praise awarded 
to Baskerville during his life, rather than by the merit of 
the printing. We think a collection of the Foulis imprints 
would be more inspiring typographically. Baskerville 
types were well-designed “ old style,” not better than Cas- 
lon’s “old style,” not equal to Wilson’s “ old-style” let- 
ters. Baskerville’s fame may more justly rest upon his 
presswork. He was the first in England to obtain a clean, 
brilliant-black print on paper. He was instrumental in 
introducing, in 1757, the paper now known as “ wove,” or 
in France as “papier velin” (vellum paper) — smooth 
finish, without the marks of the wires of the paper-mold. 
He was the first to hot-press the printed sheets, removing 
all traces of the impression. Much of the reputation of 
Bodoni and the Didots rests on the use of Baskerville’s 
methods; with all three the paper and presswork is supe- 
rior to the actual type composition. Baskerville’s ink was 
black, not a greasy brown, such as other printers of his 
time were using. The good influences of Baskerville’s 
printing, commencing when printing in all countries was 
decadent in its art, were far-reaching. He and the Foulises 
established higher standards, which their countrymen have 
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maintained and bettered, so that book printing in Great 
Britain has ever since excelled that of other countries, and 
continues to lead. Baskerville died in 1775. His plant was 
continued until, in 1780, his widow sold the punches, mat- 
rices and what types were on hand to an association of 
French publishers. 

During the period of the activities of the Foulises and 
of Baskerville the most prosperous typefounder in Great 
Britain was William Caslon. He deserved prosperity 


Robert Foulis (1707-1776), of Glasgow; First Reformer of 
British Typography. 


because his type-faces were superior to any before made 
in England, and superior to those of the Dutch type- 
founders who before his advent enjoyed a liberal demand 
from British printers. We frequently read that William 
Caslon I. “ reformed” English printing. This is over- 
praise. By giving the printers handsome “ old-style” 
roman faces he, of course, improved typography; but 
unfortunately there was not one printer using Caslon’s 
type during his lifetime (1692-1766) who knew how to 
impress properly any types on paper. Foulis Brothers 
used Wilson’s, and Baskerville used his own types. It is 
a fact that no well-printed book was produced in Caslon’s 
types until seventy-eight years after his death. Caslon 
was England’s first good typefounder. He appeared when 
typefounding was degraded everywhere, and his types 
drove the debased type-faces out of the market. Caslon 
did not originate a type-face; he merely improved a design 
used exclusively in his time, but which had degenerated 
since it was first used by the Aldii earlier than 1550 and 
later by the Elzevirs (1580-1692). The Caslons gave the 
name “ Elzevir” to the “old style” of William Caslon I. 
In typefounding, Caslon’s position was parallel with that 
of Baskerville’s in printing; it did not require a very big 
giant to overcome pigmy competitors. Caslon had no com- 
petitors in Great Britain from 1720 to 1742, during which 
time he amassed a fortune. Wilson of Glasgow entered the 
field in 1742; Cottrell of London in 1757; and Fry of Bris- 
tol and London in 1767. The only type-faces in use, other 
than orientals and texts and scripts, were “ old-style” 
romans and italics, and the “ old styles ” of Wilson and of 
Fry were superior to Caslon’s, as might be expected, for 
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would not Caslon himself have bettered his work if he had 
been compelled to recut his punches? How, then, is it that 
so little fame has accrued to Wilson or to Fry and so much 
to Caslon? Caslon’s present celebrity results primarily 
from the veneration of his successors, which caused them 
to preserve his punches and matrices for nearly half a 
century, during which “ old-style” type-faces went out of 


John Baskerville (1706-1775), of Birmingham; First Reformer of 
Typography in England. 


use entirely. The successors of Wilson and of Fry made 
scrap of their punches and matrices. There was a period 
of fifty years in which no English or Scotch typefounder’s 
specimen-book showed any “ old-style”” romans. The mod- 
ern romans introduced by Bodoni and by Didot, and 
improved (I think) by the Scotch typefounders in their 
“ Scotch-face modern” romans, were so popular when 
introduced that they very soon became unprofitable to 
show “old styles” in specimen-books. Their reinstate- 
ment was due to the good thought of Charles Whitting- 
ham II., of the Chiswick Press, of London. He admired 
the forgotten “old styles,” and on inquiring for them he 
ascertained that the only typefoundry that had saved “ old- 
style” punches and matrices was Caslon’s. He persuaded 
the Caslons to cast fonts, and in 1844, for the first time since 
the punches were cut (between 1720 and 1734), the Caslon 
“ old-style ” letters were printed properly in “ So much of 
the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic 
History and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles 
the First.” This is a beautifully printed book, and the 
present vogue of Caslon “old style” dates from its issue, 
and also most of the current fame of William Caslon. The 
Caslon typefoundry did not reinstate the “old style” in 
its specimen-book until ten years after Whittingham began 
to use them. 

As typefounding in England was in a miserable con- 
dition before Caslon revived the art in 1720, so wood 
engraving was also in its lowest estate before Thomas 
Bewick (1753-1828), of Newcastle, revived that art. Dur- 
ing the time of the Foulises and of Baskerville, wood 
engravings were not procurable that could be used in books 
of any pretensions to good style. Such books were illus- 
trated with engravings on copper, printed in register with 
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The initials and head-pieces were also 
frequently of copper. For nearly two centuries before 
Bewick, wood engraving had been lost as an art. During 
that long period the better French printers and the Elze- 
virs had combined copper engravings with type, with two 
workings, in their more pretentious books. The first British 
books which really are beautiful were made so by the joint 
efforts of Bewick and William Bulmer, a printer, who 
learned printing in Newcastle. While still an apprentice, 
Bulmer suggested to Bewick the practice which more thar 
any other gave distinction to Bewick engravings, of grad- 
ually lowering the fine lines representing clouds, or what 
are now known as “vignetted edges.” In later year: 
Bulmer was selected to manage the Shakspeare Press, i1 
London. The first issue of that press was Boydell’s 
“ Shakspeare.” A succession of books followed, more beau 
tiful than any before printed in Great Britain. Of these 
perhaps, the greatest is the “ Poems of Goldsmith an 
Parnell,”’ London, printed by W. Bulmer & Co., Shakspear< 
Printing Office, Cleveland Row, 1795. The types were cut 
by Martin (former assistant of Baskerville’s), the illustra- 
tions and embellishments were by Bewick, the paper wa: 
Whatman, and the plan and execution Bulmer’s. All did 
their best, and the result was a success, of which Bulme: 
was justly conscious, and which he expresses in_ the 
“Advertisement ” which follows the title-page: 

To raise the Art of Printing in this country from the neglected stat 
in which it had long been suffered to continue, and to remove the oppro- 


brium which had but too justly been attached to the late productions o! 
the English press, much has been done within the last few years; and 


the letterpress. 


William Caslon I. (1692-1766), of London; First Reformer of 
Typefounding in Great Britain. 


the warm emulation which has discovered itself amongst the Printers 
of the present day, as well in the remote parts of the kingdom as in the 
metropolis, has been highly patronized by the public in general. The 
present volume, in addition to the Shakspeare, the Milton, and many 
other valuable works of elegance, which have already been given to the 
world, through the medium of the Shakspeare Press, are particularly 
meant to combine the various beauties of Printing, Type-founding, 
Engraving, and Paper-making; as well as with a view to ascertain the 
near approach to perfection which those arts have attained in this 
country, as to invite a fair competition with the best Typographical 
Productions of other nations. How far the different Artists, who have 
contributed their exertions to this great object, have suceeded in the 
attempt, the Public will now be fully able to judge. Much pains have 
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been bestowed on the present publication, to render it a complete Speci- 
men of the Arts of Type and Block-printing. 

The whole of the types, with which this work has been printed, are 
executed by Mr. William Martin, in the house of my friend Mr. George 
Nicol, whose unceasing endeavours to improve the Art of Printing, and 
its relative branches, are too well known to require anything to be said 
on the present occasion; he has particularly patronized Mr. Martin, a 
very ingenious young Artist, who has resided with him seven years, and 
who is at this time forming a Foundry, by which he will shortly be 
enabled to offer to the world a Specimen of Types, that will in a very 
eninent degree unite utility, elegance, and beauty. 

The ornaments are all engraved on blocks of wood, by two of my 
e:rliest acquaintances, Messrs. Bewicks, of Newcastle upon Tyne and 
London, after designs made from the most interesting passages of the 
Poems they embellish. They have been executed with great care, and I 
may venture to say, without being supposed to be influenced by ancient 
friendship, that they form the most extraordinary effort of the art of 
engraving upon wood, that ever was produced in any age, or any coun- 
tiv. Indeed it seems almost impossible that such delicate effects could be 
oliained from blocks of wood. 

Of the Paper it is only necessary to say, that it comes from the manu- 
f.ctory of Mr. Whatman. 


Martin’s types made for Bulmer are full of character, and 
effect a compromise with the “old styles” about to disap- 
pear and the “ moderns ” which had already began to give 
reputation to Bodoni and Didot. The type-design of pres- 
ent use which more closely approaches Martin’s are the 
smaller sizes of the design originated by Miller & Richard, 
of Edinburgh, and made and sold in America under the 
name of “ Scotch Roman.” The recognition of printing as 
an art in England had come too late to give us a book of 
the eighteenth century beautifully printed in the Caslon 


William Bulmer (1756-1830), of Newcastle and London; the Leading 
Reformer of Typography in Great Britain. 


types. The press founded by Boydell, Bulmer and Nicol 
is, so I am informed, still flourishing in London. 

There is now in Edinburgh and London the Ballantyne 
Press. It was started in Kelso, Scotland, in 1796, by James 
Ballantyne, whose early typography charmed the great Sir 
Walter Scott, so much so that Scott persuaded Ballantyne 
to a partnership with himself in a printing business in 
Edinburgh, the history of which is very interesting. These 
men had been schoolmates; they became of great assis- 
tance to each other, although the partnership ended in 
the most written-about failure connected with printing. 
For that failure the entire blame was placed on James 
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Ballantyne, the devoted and diligent friend of the great 
author, by Lockhart in his “ Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 
The real cause of the failure, the consequences of which 
Scott breasted with herculean energy, was his extrava- 
gance in building his estate of Abbotsford. James Ballan- 
tyne continued the business with great success, and it has 
been ever since one of the greatest in Great Britain. The 


James Ballantyne (1772-1833), of Edinburgh; F der of the Present 
Ballantyne Press, Partner with Sir Walter Scott, and 
Printer of All His Greater Works. 





Ballantyne Press met the misstatements of Lockhart with 
conclusive rejoinders in two pamphlets: “ Refutation of 
the Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, respecting the Messrs. 
Ballantyne,” London, 1838, and “ Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s 
Pamphlet, entitled ‘The Ballantyne Humbug Handled,’ ” 
London, 1839. All who are interested in Scott will read 
these statements with interest. They absolve Ballantyne, 
and do no dishonor to Scott. But this is merely incidental 
to my desire to mention the Ballantyne Press as a type of 
many book-printing plants in Great Britain which main- 
tain a high average quality in their production. In that 
department of our art Great Britain has always excelled 
since the time of Foulis, Baskerville and Bulmer. Eminent, 
also, among those presses which have made British book 
printing superior are the Chiswick Press and the Oxford 
University Press. Both have made history in typography 
which has been ably written, and may be read with benefit 


by all printers. (To be continued.) 





GENESIS OF WAR. 

In very early times, some kings, having made war, went 
forth in person to fight the battles, ignorantly supposing 
there was no other way. 

But they had not proceeded far till they were swept 
aside by a great multitude rushing to the front. 

“Who are you?” asked the kings, in no small curiosity. 

“We? Why, we’re the precious fools who are always 
ready to make somebody else’s quarrel our own — patriots, 
in short! ” replied the multitude. 

“Precious, indeed! ” chuckled the kings, and risked 
their skins no more.— New York Evening Post. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MERCHANDISING OF PRINTING. 
BY WALPOLE ESSEX. 
iHAT old saw about there being “ nothing 
new under the sun” suffers a slight eclipse 
every now and then by some one coming 
forward with a new idea, simple enough 
in itself and, doubtless because of that 
simplicity, never thought of before, or at 
least never put into active operation. In 
the present case A. W. Fleming, president 
and general manager of The Windemere Press, at 1221 
East Sixty-third street, Chicago, is the responsible party. 
Mr. Fleming has devised and has in use a plan whereby 
any attaché of his office can make estimates on job printing 























A. W. Fleming, 


President and general manager, The Windemere 
Press, Chicago. 


as readily as he can himself, regardless of whether it be 
the stenographer or the office boy. 


Through a card-index system, he has merchandised | 


printing with practically as fair a degree of success as the 
department store with its price-ticket on every article it 
has for sale. : 

From the tiny visiting-card to a four-page folder, there 
is a record kept of the cost and selling price of each job, 
with date of delivery. This record, including the cost of 
composition, paper stock, amount per hundred or thou- 
sand, as the case may be, and for additional hundreds or 
thousands, is neatly typewritten on a slip and with a proof 
of the job is pasted upon a uniform-sized card and filed 
away in alphabetical order in a large filing case. 

The entire office force has access to this filing case, and 
when a customer desires figures, say on letter-heads and 
envelopes to match, an estimate is immediately furnished 
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him by referring to the file containing the price-cards for 
letter-heads and envelopes. 

Should the paper stock, composition, or any other fea- 
ture of a job show an increased cost from that on file, the 
error is corrected after the new job is completed. The old 
price-ticket is then destroyed and the new one put in its 
place. 

In discussing the matter with a representative of Tur 
INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Fleming spoke in terms of warm 
praise of the plan as demonstrated in his business. 

“Yes, I have been using this plan in my business for 
some time,” said Mr. Fleming, “and have found it an 
exceedingly efficacious one. You know how trying it is 
for two or three men to estimate on the same job and get 
the same results. As a rule there is a difference of one or 
more dollars in the prices submitted. Then, again, it gives 
a uniformity in price for the work of steady customers. [f 
a man telephones in, saying that he wants his order of sey- 
eral months previous duplicated and asks the price, I imm:- 
diately refer to his former job in the files and quote him the 
price found there. 

“Tt also simplifies things for my office force, not all of 
whom have the necessary knowledge that will qualify then 
to estimate on the different kinds of printing we do here. 
Thus, under my system any one of them can figure, or 
rather give the price of, most any kind of work that may 
be desired. Hence I can leave my office, when necessary, 
without feeling unduly concerned should a sudden rush of 
business come in. 

“ The tabulating and keeping up of these files is neither 
troublesome nor expensive, and for printing firms that 
have uniform prices for their work, it is a system that is 
well worthy of a trial.” 





HONORING AN ENGRAVING AUTHORITY, 
A. J. NEWTON, LONDON. 

The readers of THE INLAND PRINTER need no introduc- 
tion to Mr. A. J. Newton, F.R.P.S., for a long time in charge 
of the well-known Bolt Court School, off Fleet street, Lon- 
don, where practical instruction in engraving and lithog- 
raphy is given and whose new building Mr. Newton planned 
for the London County Council. 

On the evening of January 22, 1915, the clubroom of the 
Art Institute contained a gathering of about fifty persons 
whose presence was in honor of Mr. Newton. After the 
dinner the company adjourned to the lecture-room, where 
a paper on “ Stereoscopic Vision ” was given by Mr. T. B. 
Lambert, of the Chicago Telephone Company, after which 
Mr. Newton described the Bolt Court School, also on 
request explaining a new portrait color-photography proc- 
ess being brought out by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
based on the use of red and green colored films super- 
imposed. 

The craft generally was well represented. Among the 
many present were Louis Flader, commissioner of the 
International Association of Manufacturing Photoengrav- 
ers, and secretary of the Chicago Photoengravers Club; 
Albert E. Woll and Louis Kohlmetz, for the International 
Photoengravers Union; A. J. W. Copelin, representing the 
Douglass Owls, who presided; Dr. Chamberlain, of Chi- 
cago University; Mr. Woodruff, of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences; George H. Benedict; N. S. Amstutz, of Val- 
paraiso, Indiana; F. A. Knipschild; E. C. Andrews, color 
investigator, and A. H. McQuilkin. 

An informal reception followed the talks, and many 
remained to become acquainted with Mr. Newton, whose 
modest and retiring personality confirmed the previous 
impressions formed by those familiar with his writings. 
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Recital German folk Songs 
By fraulein Gerntz and Herr Hindenberg, of Leipzig 
Lutheran Church, April 21, 1914 # Cickets, 25¢ 





Card Social & Dance 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE 


Ladies of St. Boniface Parish 


Knights of Columbus Hall, Friedman Building 
Wednesday Evening, April 9, 1913 


Admission, 25c Dinner, 25c Dancing, 25c 









































Exhibit of Fancy Needlework 


THE WORK OF BELGIAN WOMEN WAR VICTIMS 
ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, JANUARY 15 to 30, 1915 


ADMISSION FIFTY CENTS 


Formal Opening 


Oloe Otme Linn 


12TH & PACIFIC STREETS 


Saturday Evening, May 22d 


DANCING 
VAUDEVILLE 
CABARET 
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Present This Ticket at Door 
































ANNUAL BANQUET 


of the NATIONAL MUSICIANS’ LEAGUE 


EVERETT’S CAFE, HAMILTON, OKLAHOMA, FEBRUARY 13, 1915 


Tickets 
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Annual Banquet 


BOSTON BOARD OF TRADE 
AUDITORIUM HOTEL 


DECEMBER 17, AT 8 O’CLOCK. TICKETS $1 
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SEVENTH CONCERT 
Wethovdist Olee and Wadrigal Club 


SIDNEY WILLIAMSON, Conductor 
Choral Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1910 
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GLEES: PART SONGS 
MADRIGALS: SOLOS 
CHORUSES 


























Recital of Romantic Songs 
by Jennie Marietta Gilmore 


Saturday Evening 
January 5, 1915 


at Harper's Hall Tickets, Fifty Cents 









































ADMISSION 
ONE DOLLAR 


10a.m.tollp.m. 


COLISEUM, CHICAGO, JUNE 21 TO 28 
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PIPE ORGAN 
SELECTIONS 


Miss Nettie Newman 


THURSDAY 
MAY 5 


| METHODIST CHURCH ‘ADMISSION 25 CENTS | 
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ANNUAL MAY FETE 


UNIVERSITY GREEN 
SATURDAY, MAY 8th 


AUSPICES Y. W.C.A. 


Admission Twenty-five Cents 








EDWARD L. HEILMANN 


Lecture 


JAYHAWKER POETS 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH, FEBRUARY 12, 1915 






































ELKS HOTEL et ADMISSION 
JANUARY 21ST ~ ee ONE DOLLAR 








GRAND MASQUE BALL 


TICKETS ONE DOLLAR 


ECHO OPERA HOUSE 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 4 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the ex being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Conventional and Illustrative Decoration. 

No one questions the desirability or propriety of 
decoration in typography. Properly applied, it is 
as essential in printing as in any other field of 
endeavor. It is desirable as long as it contributes 


Ornaments simplified according to artistic principle and made 
conventional. In connection with type, such are more pleasing 
than ordinary illustrative cuts. 


to the beauty of the printed page, or as long as it 
tends to strengthen, by symbol or otherwise, the text- 
matter. With all due admiration for those chaste 
designs executed without the aid of ornamentation, 
we naturally prefer those embellished by pleasing, 
appropriate decoration. Human nature runs to dec- 
orative effects, and the printer is very much like all 
other humans in this respect. 


There is one important feature, however, which 
must not be overlooked in the matter of ornaments: 
Those used should be conventional in design. The 
term “ conventional,” as here used, refers to forms 
that have been simplified according to artistic prin- 


A group of ornaments which, owing to the natural effect 
attained in the use of perspective and shading in their design, are 
not suited to use with type in printing on flat surface of paper. 


ciples, especially for decorative purposes. Happily 
the typefounders for some time have been alive to the 
desirability of conventionalized decoration, for they 
now cast nothing but ornaments designed along con- 
ventional lines, and the printer who buys and uses 
these is certain to be on the right road. The difficulty 
comes from the use of old-time ornaments, which in 
design and form have long since outlived their useful- 
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ness. These ornaments are located in plants here 
and there over the country, and bob up occasionally 
in designs which shock the esthetic sensibilities of 
those quick to see inharmonious effects. 

As stated above, by conventionalized decoration 


ones which depend on perspective and light and shade 
to closely approximate the natural object responsible 
for them. 

Fig. 1 shows a group of conventional designs, 
alongside of which (Fig. 2) are shown illustrations 














Owenty-fourth Giunual 
Clanumenrement of ©Ohe 


Ot. Monis Srhonl 


May 21, 1913 
Three O'clock p. m. 
The Jackson Theatre 

















FIG. 


3. 


Here the cross ornament, which depends for its natural effect upon shading and perspective, seems a 


thing apart from the type and rule. 


we specify that which has been simplified according 
to artistic principles. Typographic designs are made 
to be printed on paper, a flat surface, and decoration 
for typography must be flat, with little, if any, sug- 
gestion of perspective, or light and shade. This 
absence of perspective and of light and shade is the 
distinction between conventional designs and natural 


To gain fuil effect, look at it intently for a moment. 


of old-time ornaments which, owing to the presence 
in them of perspective and light and shade, are not 
suited to print upon a conventional, flat page. 

Fig. 5 is a type-design with type and border con- 
ventional in design, but with an ornament which 
shows perspective, the shaded side as well as the face 
of the cross, and on which the flowers have been 
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shaded to appear as natural as possible. Does it not 
appear as a thing apart, more suited to a place in 
the graveyard than upon a sheet of flat paper? 
Opposite (Fig. 4), the same design is shown, but 
with an ornament conventionalized in design. A 


to be used with flat type-faces upon the flat surface 
of the page. 

Shaded letters and those showing perspective are 
also things of the past, with one or two exceptions, 
which exceptions, though pleasing in some respects, 














Owenty-fourth Gua 
Cammencement of Ohe 


St. [(ouis Orhonl 


May 21, 1913 
Three O'clock p. m. 
Che Jackson Theatre 














FIG. 


4. 


In the substitution of a conventional flat ornament a better sense of harmony is apparent, and the 
result is far more plezsing than the page opposite. 


close scrutiny will reveal a sense of discord in the 
first, whereas the second appears a harmonious 
whole. There are other slight defects in this design, 
but it is not to be taken either in the original or 
changed form as a model of typographic design, but 
merely as an illustration of the desirability, suita- 
bility — yes, necessity — of flat, conventional designs 


can not compare with the beautiful faces which do 
not show those disagreeable features. These are cast 
for commercial purposes and for those who prefer 
unusual, distinctive effects to artistic beauty. 

We show in Fig. 5 one of these faces to illustrate 
how uncomfortably it lies upon the paper, really 
offering a violation of harmony and, strictly speak- 
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ing, giving the eye a shock. Compare its effect with 
Fig. 6, opposite, wherein a face devoid of perspec- 
tive seems to “fit in” with the flat surface of the 
paper with pleasing results. 


and] 
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The shaded type here used, while offering an unusual effect, dces 
not appear to lie comfortably on the page. 


Of course there are occasions when it is essential 
to use illustrations, both half-tones and line engrav- 
ings, in connection with type-faces on title-pages, 
cover-designs, cards, etc. There is and can be no 
objection to this, provided the lines of the illustra- 
tion are harmonious with the type-face selected. The 
distinction is, therefore, between manifest illustra- 
tions which are satisfactory and ornaments which 
are illustrative in design but displeasing when used 
in connection with type. The printer should experi- 
ence no difficulty in distinguishing between the two. 
That distinction is this: Those ornaments illus- 
trative in design, manifestly adaptable to a variety 
of purposes rather than one specific use, should be 
avoided. On the other hand, on the cover of an auto- 
mobile catalogue, a car climbing a hill, in the execu- 
tion of which design the artist has given every 
thought as to exactness in perspective and light and 
shade, is as good as anything. From an advertising 
standpoint, moreover, it is preferable to a conven- 
tional design for the reason that more interest is 
excited. We have also seen an admirable catalogue 
cover-page on which a refrigerator in half-tone 
formed the basis of the design, the titular matter 
being printed over the picture in another color. 

It seems that the size of the illustration has much 
to do with its pleasing use with type, for if large it 


is manifestly illustrative and hence not objectiona- 
ble, whereas, if small, it serves a more apparent 
decorative purpose and the objectionable features of 
ornaments, too illustrative in design, come to the 








PLEASING 
EFFECTS 





When letters 
do not show 
perspective or 
light and shade 
the effect on 
the flat surface 
of the printed 
sheet of paper 
is harmonious 





























Fic. 6. 
While not so striking, perhaps, as the design opposite, there is no 
discord sensed in the use of plain letters. 


surface. In one case we have an illustration on which 
lettering has been placed, and in the other a conven- 
tional design embellished by illustrative decoration. 





CHICAGO UNION PRINTERS’ AID SOCIETY 

The Chicago Union Printers’ Aid Society is proba- 
bly the largest printers’ sick-benefit association in the 
country. It was organized May 20, 1912, to take care 
of the great need existing among members of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, No. 16, for an association. 
It has been successful from the beginning and has, 
each year of its existence, shown an increase in mem- 
bership and a surplus in the treasury. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer for 1914 gave the mem- 
bership as 404, and applications in January and Feb- 
ruary of the present year increased the membership 
to over 425. The society has a general fund of over 
$1,000, from which sick benefits are paid. The stock 
fund, from which loans are made, is something over 
$1,500. Sick benefits of $10 a week are paid, and 
over $2,800 has been paid to members since organ- 
ization. The following are the officers: Richard F. 
Doyle, president; Richard Kanter, vice-president; 
Elmer F. Scott, secretary-treasurer; Otto Kaad, 
recording secretary. Directors: Stanley F. Cline, 
Fred W. Manchip and James M. McConnell. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Forced Arrangements. 

A disregard for little things has made many an 
otherwise attractive typographic design a mediocre 
one. After carefully selecting the type and decora- 
tion, deciding on the arrangement and display of 
the matter, securing a pleasing balance and giving 
careful attention to spacing words and lines, some 
one little unnecessary thing has been done which 
mars the appearance of the entire work. Probably 
the most frequently noted of these little things is 
the improper use of colons, hyphens, etc., in spacing 
out a line to a desired — 


We are showing herewith a business-card, the 
work of a good compositor, that is one of the best 
examples of pleasing association of type and orna- 
ment which has ever come to our attention. It shows 
that its designer has a good understanding of the 
requirements for harmony. But it shows also that 
the compositor is such an admirer of squared 
arrangements that he will go to almost any length 
to secure them. 

But the beauty of the squared group lies not only 
in the uniform length of the lines, but in the uniform 

tone of those lines. Inas- 





though seldom required 
— measure. Many print- 
ers, and accomplished 
printers at that, when 
squaring up several lines, 
all but one of which are 
near enough the same 
length to be made exactly 
so by careful spacing, fill 
out the one very short line 
to the measure of the 
others with colons, other 
points or decorative units. 
The idea that such a plan 
satisfactorily squares the 
groups is a mistaken one 
and should not be prac- 
ticed. Placed as_ these 
colons usually are, they 
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% ¥| LESSED is the Boy 
» with a strict boss 
and a hard task, 
for he shall learn 
many things 
that are kept from 
the fellow with 
a soft snap. 


much as colons do not 
possess the strength of 
type-lines, their use breaks 
up this uniform tone and 
the group is separated into 
spots of color, often unre- 
lated and unsymmetrical. 

The colons, as_ stated 
above, exert a distracting 
effect, diverting the atten- 
tion of the reader from the 
type-lines which are not so 
conspicuous, because they 
represent the regular or- 
der of things—the ex- 
pected — rather than the 
variation. 

As regards the matter 
of display, we will say 
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ing a prescribed form, and 
if lines can not be left 
short, which they often 
can in such cases, the de- 
sire to make a squared 
arrangement should be 
given up and one more 
suited to the copy tried. As 
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in all Branches,” deserves 
greater prominence than 
given, and the street ad- 
dress should not have been 
made so prominent, which 
points could have been 
given consideration and 
the proper order of display 
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long as symmetrical, long- 

and-short-line arrangements are satisfactory — and 
such always will be—there is no need for the 
printer to force an arrangement for which the copy 
or the type-faces at his disposal are not suited. 


carried out if the com- 

positor had not restricted himself to the squared 
arrangement. (Fig. 1.) 

There are times, however, when colons can be 

used advantageously outside their regular use in 
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punctuation. As an illustration of use, we will state 
that had the line between the rules in Fig. 1 been 
set either in a larger size of type, or if the measure 
were two picas narrower, colons could have been 
utilized to separate the three items, provided a single 
colon was used in each space and, further, that the 


MODERN WORK MODERATE PRICES 


THE HOME DECORATING CO 





PAINTING :: TINTING 
632 MARKET STREET, OPPOSITE EMPORIUM 


OIF 





PHONE DOUGLAS 311 SAN FRANCISCO 


Fig. 1. 


space between colon and word on each side was not 
greater than ordinarily placed between words. The 
main difficulty, then, is not so much in the use of 
the colons as in the gaps of space the compositor 
attempts to fill with them. Inasmuch as a composi- 
tor would hardly think of allowing so much space 
between words as is apparent in this line, were it 
not for the fact that he felt the colons sufficed, the 
blame must fall on the colons, not on their own 
account, but for the condition their use brings about. 
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Aigh School of Commerce 


of San Francisco, California 


Girls’ High School Auditorium 
O'Farrell and Scott Streets 
Mednesday ebening, December sebenteenth 
Nineteen hundred thirteen 
at eight o'clock 





























At either end of a short line, such as the name of 
the manager below the firm-name, colons are dis- 
pleasing, and their use in such cases should be rig- 
orously avoided. = 


Quite frequently THE INLAND PRINTER receives 
an advertisement, booklet-cover or some other typo- 
graphic design in the arrangement of which the bor- 
der was broken in order to admit the main display 
line. This is another of those little things which mar 





School for Printers Apprentices 
OF NEW YORK 
FIRST ANNUAL BALL, TO BE HELD IN SULZER’S 
HARLEM RIVER CASINO, ONE HUNDRED AND 


TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET AND SECOND AVE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY FIFTH. MCMXV 


Ticket, admitting Gentleman and 


Ledy, incl. wardrobe, Fifty Cents 


Music by Leuerman’s Orchestra 


Dancing begins at Nine O'clock 


First-prize ticket in contest conducted by School for Printers’ 
Apprentices of New York. By Theodore I. Levy. 


the appearance of otherwise attractive jobs of print- 
ing and one for which there is no reasonable excuse. 

If display lines can not be broken up into two lines 
or set in another series, they can always be set in a 
smaller size of type to admit of their going in the 
prescribed measure. 
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A border serves a distinct purpose outside the 
mere embellishment of the page. It is the frame 
which holds the type-lines into one compact group, 
whereas without it there would often be a scattered, 
spotty design. It is, in other words, a sort of finish- 
ing touch. But how can anything be finished with- 
out being complete? The border which is broken to 
admit a display line too long for the prescribed meas- 
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rearrangement of the same copy, using the identical 
type and utilities. Compare the two, and then, under 


no circumstances, break your borders. Nothing in 
effect is gained, and much in beauty is lost. 





Review of Specimens. 


Ray NICHOLSON, Shreveport, Louisiana.— Your work is re- 
markably good, considering the short time you have been working 





A. C. STEWART 


DEALER IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE, WAGONS, BUGGIES, FARM 
IMPLEMENTS, COFFINS, CASKETS AND ROBES 


EMBALMING 


RODESSA, LA. 


In this handling of the copy the type-sizes are too large, and, being set entirely in capitals, the effect 
is crowded and confusing. 
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WAGONS, BUGGIES, FARM IMPLEMENTS 


COFFINS, CASKETS AND ROBES 





QA. C. Stewart 


Dealer in GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 








EMBALMING 


A rearrangement of the above by Ray Nicholson, apprentice, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
tive than original, but improperly displayed. Undertakers’ ethics do not permit of strong display. 


Rodessa, La. 





Much more attrac- 





A. C. STEWART 





Dealer in General Merchandise 





COFFINS 
CASKETS 
& ROBES 


Embalming 


A suggested 


ure gives the design of which it is part an unfinished 
appearance. In fact, the scattered effect produced by 
several type-groups around which no border has been 
placed is accentuated if a border is used which is 
conveniently broken to admit a display line. It almost 
seems there are two designs, rather than one. 

We are showing herewith (Fig. 2) a program- 
cover in which the designer opened his border to 
admit the long display line. To illustrate what a 
great improvement can be made along the lines men- 
tioned above, and, at the same time, to prove how 
easily it can be made, we show alongside (Fig. 3) a 


WAGONS, BUGGIES, FARM IMPLEMENTS 


RODESSA, LA. 


arrangement of the copy, not only neat but which brings out the advertising features and 
very properly subordinates the undertaking line of the firm. 





at the trade. You did very well indeed with the rearrangement 
of the A. C. Stewart letter-head. 
original, and monotony and a confusing effect are here engen- 
dered in the use of roman capitals only. Your rearrangement 
is a great improvement from the artistic standpoint, but in dis- 
play we believe you made a mistake in giving the word embalm- 
ing such prominence, and also in separating it so far from the 
other matter pertaining to the undertaking business. Also, while 
it is often desirable to arrange names, telephone numbers, etc., 
between parallel rules at the top of a letter-head, it is subordi- 
nating a firm's line of business too much to so place the lines 
It is in these points and not in artistic appear- 
We are showing on these pages the 


Type-sizes are too large in the 


of goods handled. 
ance that your setting fails. 
original, your resetting, and our suggestion as to a satisfactory 
handling of the copy. Your arrangements of the Choral Society's 
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300klet-cover by Ray Nicholson, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


booklet-cover and title-page are very clever indeed, our only 
suggestions for improvement of the cover-page, herewith shown, 
being to place about four points additional space between the 
first and second lines, the elimination of the italic ‘‘ short and,’’ 
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and the placing of one point between the four small lines of the 
lower group. 

Orson TT. Teprick, Altamont, Missouri— In display and 
arrangement of matter your composition is very good, the most 
displeasing feature in it being one which, with your probably 
small equipment, you are powerless to overcome. We refer to 
the association of condensed and extended type-faces in the same 
design, the lack of harmony in shape being very displeasing. As 
far us possible, confine a given piece of work to one series of 
type. If this is impossible, use one series for the large display 
matter and another for the smaller subordinate matter. When 
there is a great difference in sizes of two faces, any difference 
in shape is not so apparent. Blue and orange, black and orange, 
blue and blue tint, black and blue tint, or dark blue and bright 
green, would make satisfactory combinations on the blue stock 
you sent us. If you choose to use a tint of blue, it should 
not be used in printing type-lines, but merely rules and other 
decoration. 

WALreER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— Your letter-heads 
are admirable and in a neat, simple style that is certain to com- 
mand respect. Your change from the use of Old English to 
Engravers’ Bold in the execution of commercial work is a good 
one, for the latter is particularly suited to such a use. On the 
folder-cover for the Cerro Gordo Grain & Coal Co. the ornament 
is too light in tone, one of about the same strength as the display 
type being proper. 

JosepH L. HILL, Port Colborne, Ontario.— Your tickets are 
attractive in arrangement and properly displayed, but we should 
not use Law Italic and Cheltenham Old Style in the same design. 
HowbeN, Fillmore, New York.— The folder- 
envelope slip, ‘‘ Your Printing,” is attractive in arrangement 
and the colors are well chosen. We should avoid the use of 
lithotone border in the composition of jobs designed to be printed 
on antique or linen finished stock, for the liability of its ‘ filling 
up” is then considerably increased. On the best stock, however, 
this border prints satisfactorily but a short time only. 


MELVINE P. 


Vocational Progress, official paper of the Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, Vocational School, and the work of students, is well edited 
and satisfactorily printed. A better grade of ink in printing, and 
more thorough make-ready, would make possible a great improve- 
ment. The cover of the Christmas number is very pleasing, but 
had you used type one size larger in the heading the page would 
letter-spacing could have 


balance better and the extra-wide 


been avoided. 
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Booklet covers entered in recent contest by Denver, Colorado, apprentices. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “ For Criticism ’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 


in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Specimens must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 


DOERTY, THE PRINTER, Findlay, Ohio.— Your 1915 calendar is 
an admirable one. The mottoes are apt and to the point. 

GRANT’S PRINTERY, Chicago, Illinois.— Your advertising is at 
once interestingly written and effectively designed and printed. 

RAYNoR & TAYLOR, Detroit, Michigan.— Your hanger, “‘A 
Resolution for 1915,” is attractively printed and the sentiment is 
an admirable one. 

J. P. Gomes, JR., Honolulu, Hawaii.— Your New Year's card 
is an admirable example of the neatness to be attained in the use 
of delicate and harmonious type and decoration. 


BUFFALO PRINTING COMPANY, Buffalo, New York.— The blot- 
ters are nicely displayed, but Tudor Black does not harmonize 
pleasingly with Lining Gothies in the larger sizes, and the use of 
the two in connection should be avoided. 

R. T. Rice, Chicago.— Your 1915 calendar for the Hyde Park 
Printing Company is an exceptionally attractive piece of work, 
although it seems to us the design in the upper panel could have 
been made larger to excellent advantage. 

THE HAWAIIAN GAZETTE COMPANY, Ltp., Honolulu, Hawaii.— 
Your blotters are very satisfactory in all respects and the circular 
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A mistaken idea that the bottom line should be longer caused 
the compositor to lengthen it with colons, thus separating words 
having close relationship. 


WILLIAM KNUTZEN, Chicago.— Your poster for Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union’s Annual Ball is effectively displayed and the 
colors well chosen. 

THE ReEcorD CoMPANY, Saint Augustine, Florida.— Your bro- 
chure, ‘“‘ Six Impressive Comments,” is admirable in every way, 
a credit to your house. 

FRANKLIN TYPE & PRINTING CoMPANY, Lima, Ohio.— Your 
poster calendar for February and your blotter are effectively 
designed and well printed. 

Your cata- 
and souvenirs would be more 


T. I. MCLANE PRINTING CoMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. 
logue of specialties, premiums 
attractive if the folios registered. 

Daso & HELM, New York city.— The poster advertising the 
Philippine Carnival is an effective design, both the artist, Fuster, 
and the printer, Ramon Montes, of Manila, deserving praise for 
their excellent work. 

DEARING PRINTING CoMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— Your 
ealendar for January is attractively designed and the colors are 
well chosen, but we believe it would have proved better advertis- 
ing printed on blotter stock. 

Horson PRINTING COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— Your speci- 
mens are attractively arranged and well printed, but on your 
business card, printed in brown and green, the latter color is too 
dark and strong for the brown. 


RELIANCE CLUB 
Lyceum Hall, 209 E. 42d St. 
FRIDAY, NOV. 21, 1913 


Subscription, Twenty-five Cents 














Illustrating that the artistic effect is heightened and the line 
made more readable by eliminating the distracting points and cen- 
tering the line. 


for Silva’s Toggery is interesting, but a better selection of type 
could have been made for the inside pages. 

WRIGHT, THE PRINTER, North Tonawanda, New York.— You 
use rules as underscores too frequently in the issues of The 
Prospector sent us. When so many lines are underscored the 
result is a confusing effect rather than added prominence. 

GROVER C. LINK, Jamestown, New York.— The blotter sent us 
is attractively arranged, although personally we do not admire 
so much white space at the sides when the type crowds the bor- 
der so closely at top and bottom. 
also, but could be improved greatly by setting the main type- 
group about eighteen points lower on the stock. 


The letter-head is well arranged 


GEORGE P. SMILEY, St. Bartholomew's Press, New York city.— 
There is an effect of neatness in your work which is pleasing, but 
you violate shape harmony in the association of extended Lining 
Gothie with text type. We would also suggest that you avoid the 
practice of using colons, ete., to fill out short lines, as in the 
case of your Reliance Club ticket. The bottom line need not have 
been a full line, as you seem to think, and we are showing here- 
with a reproduction of it, together with a rearrangement illus- 
trating our point. We admire most your booklet of Christmas 
eards for St. John’s Cathedral, but this could have been much 
improved had the ornament been raised about three picas. Orna- 
ments in such places as this should not be placed in the exact 
center between two groups. 
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Stuffers may be sent tree. 
They may be good adver- 
tisements. 

We make them so—we 
design and print such slips 
attractively. 


THE MARCHBANKS PRESS 
114 East 13th Street, New York 





Attractive envelope-stuffer by The Marchbanks Press, 
New York city. 


TUTTLE COLOR PRINTING CoMPANY, New Haven, Connecticut.— 
You did good work in the execution of the ‘* Yale Bow] ”’ booklet, 
although we believe more lively, pleasing colors could have been 
selected in the printing. Perhaps, however, you were handi- 
capped in being compelled to use school colors. 

RALru W. PoL_k, Plymouth, indiana.— The specimens sent us 
are quite pleasing in arrangement and carefully printed. The 
use of italic capitals should be avoided, and a great improvement 
would result in the letter-head for the Marshall County Trust & 
Savings Company had you used italic upper and lower case instead 
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Attractive card arrangement by J. J. Guthrie, Galveston, Texas. 


of the eapitals. Your work continues to show marked improve- 
ment. 

SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas.— Your 
booklet for the Metropolitan Café is unusual in design and 
mechanically well executed. Personally, we do not admire the 
title-page as much as we would if the word “ Café’ was not so 
far removed from the word ‘‘ Metropolitan.” 

GEYER-REEVES COMPANY, Dallas, Texas.— While the color com- 
bination on your folder, ‘* Who's Your Printer?” is very inter- 
esting, we feel that it is too delicate for a job of this character. 
Then, too, the gold is a little strong. The typographical arrange- 
ment is very good. 

ERNEsT E. ApAMs, Toronto, Ontario.— Canadian printers sub- 
mit some of the very best work which comes to THE INLAND 
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Booklet cover, printed in brown and brown tint on brown stock, 
by Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ontario. 


PRINTER, and yours stands out among these. The initial **“W”’ 
does not harmonize pleasingly with the Della Robbia in the Laid- 
law greeting-folder. 

Evectric City PRINTING COMPANY, Great Falls, Montana.— 
Your blotter, ‘““We Don't Like to Crow,” is effective in its 
arrangement, and is well printed. We can imagine you were 


about as reluctant to “‘ toot your own horn” as we would be in a 


like position. You deserve every word of it, nevertheless, and 
the best part of it all is that you are consistent in your good work. 

J. J. GutTurir, Galveston, Texas.— We always admire your 
work, the effect of neatness secured in the simple arrangement of 
few harmonious type-faces being very pleasing indeed. In the 
ecard for the Progressive Lyceum we should prefer to see both 
the lower corners occupied, inasmuch as the first line at the top 
is a full one. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, New York city.— The envelope-slip, 
herewith shown, and your folder, ‘‘ Simplicity,” are very attrac- 
tive typographic examples, although we do not appreciate carry- 
ing simplicity to the point of severity, as you have in the title-page 
of the latter. Careful spacing between words and lines is a char- 
acteristic of your product. 
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CORNELIUS PRINTING COMPANY, Indiana.— The 
Printed Salesman, your house-organ, is well written, attractively 
arranged and neatly printed. A contrast of Mr. Cornelius’ busi- 
ness-card of 1876 and that of to-day proves better than words 
the gigantic strides typography has made in the direction of 
artistic perfection. We show the two herewith. 


Indianapolis, 





GEORGE M. CORNELIUS. 
JOB PRINTER. 


Carbs, TaGs, LaBELs, ENVELOPES, etc, etc. 
402 North East Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Business-card used by George M. Cornelius, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
when starting his business in the year 1876. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, New York city.— The advertising matter 
designed and printed by you for The New Jersey Zine Company 
is effective in every way, and especially so in design and printing. 
You use a rugged, bold style of lettering to excellent advantage, 
and the strength of display attained is admirable. We show 
herewith the first page of a mailing-folder which, printed in black 
and olive on antique white stock, is very effective indeed. 

I. M. Harris, Brooklyn, New York.— We note a constant 
improvement in your work since it first came to our attention, it 
being now among the best coming to this department. We admire 
especially the menu for the Thanksgiving Spread, printed in 
brown and orange on stock in imitation of cloth. We must cau- 
tion you, however, against the practice of using script initials 
with roman capitals, as in the case of the Schwartz letter-head. 
An attractive envelope corner-card is shown herewith. 


Strong treatment of mailing-folder by Calkins & Holden, New 
York city. Original in black and olive on white antique stock. 


N. P. Esy, Fresno, California..— The specimens sent us are 
attractive from every standpoint, the advantage in the use of a 
single type series being plainly apparent. We would suggest 
that when ornaments are heavier on one side than on the other 
they be not placed in the exact physical center as you have placed 
the fish ornament on the menu for the New China Café. This 
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CORNELIUS BUILDING 
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The remarkable improvement resulting from better equipment and 
a more thorough understanding of the fundamentals of design. 


should have been placed slightly to the right, to counteract the 
effect of extra weight at the left. 
BENJ. WALDMAN, Philadelphia.— Your package-label is attrac- 
The advertisements are well displayed 
We would suggest six points additional 


tive and in good taste. 
and nicely arranged. 

space between border and top line of the jewelry advertisement 
and taking out about three picas from between the two groups 
set in italic in the Country Club Life advertisement, the space 
to be distributed at either side. 
pleasing if centered and if a dash were placed between it and the 


The signature would be more 


matter above. 

MAsseyY-HArRIS CoMPANY, Ltp., Toronto, Ontario.— The cover 
of your catalogue is very effective, but on the inside pages press- 
work is not satisfactory in some instances, the main trouble being 
faulty distribution of ink and too much impression. It seems, 
too, that, without the statistical matter and unnecessary cuts, 
the real matter of the catalogue could have been more artistically 
arranged and the crowded effect done away with. The plate of 
coats-of-arms is interesting and well printed. 
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Clever arrangement of a catalogue-envelope corner-card by I. M. 
Harris, Brooklyn, New York. 


CHARLES J. HERZBERG, Chicago, Illinois.— The color combina- 
tion is pleasing and the display is good on your card-party folder, 
but you experience difficulty in the proper arrangement of lines. 
For example, there is entirely too much space occupied by the 
small catch-line beneath the word ‘card party,’’ and the break 
between the date-line and the line designating the place is too 
great. There is too much space at the sides in the Kratz adver- 
tisement, considering the amount at top and bottom. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.— While the 
hardware letter-head is not exactly displeasing, if we were the 
dealers we would not accept such an arrangement, mainly because 
of the curved display line. It seems, too, that the items handled 
by the firm are subordinated too much, but this is not an impor- 


tant consideration. The other letter-head is too crowded, and 
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yet it seems the various breeds of chickens have not been given 
sufficient prominence. One is always handicapped when printing 
upon ruled stock, for the extra pica often needed to save a design 
can not be had because of the encroachment upon the ruled lines. 
The paper-houses, however, can furnish extra-deep headings 
when desired, and it seems that a supply of these should be kept 
on hand for just such emergencies. 
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Proof-envelope by A. H. Fischer, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A. H. FiscHer, Baltimore, Maryland.— Your work is indeed 
excellent, the only error of importance being the use of extended 
Lining Gothies in connection with condensed text letters. This 
violation of harmony in shape is a displeasing feature. We also 
note a tendency to letter-space to excess in places, but neverthe- 
less the work sent us is well above the average and some of it is 
exceptionally neat. We show herewith reproductions of one of 
your attractive cards and the proof-envelope used by your firm. 

AucGust GustTarson, Oakland, California.— While the majority 
of your specimens are high-class, we note that you have a habit 
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Attractive ticket arrangement by A. H. Fischer, compositor, with 
Meyer & Thalheimer, Baltimore, Maryland. 


of filling short lines to a given measure with colons and deco- 
rative units when you wish a squared group. It is our judgment 
that lines too short to be made a certain measure with a rea- 
sonable amount of letter-spacing should be left short, rather than 
to introduce distracting points into the line. There are times, 
too, when you letter-space to a fault, but, taken as a whole, your 
large consignment of specimens is an admirable one and deserv- 
ing of much praise. 

THE program and menu of the Third Annual Banquet of the 
Griffith-Stillings Press Benefit Association is one of the hand- 
somest examples of such work ever sent to THE INLAND PRINTER 


for review. The inside pages, instead of being stitched or tied to 
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Interesting and appropriate use of illustration on dance program. 
By August Gustafson, Oakland, California. 


the fold of the cover in customary style, are tied at the top of 
the third cover-page with green ribbon. The pages are printed 
in brown, buff and green upon buff antique stock, the effect with 
the green ribbon being quite pleasing. A large rooster is printed 
in buff back of the type-matter, which is printed in brown on 
all inside pages. This same cut, printed in black, red, green and 
gold, also serves as the cover-design. At first we questioned the 
significance of this cut, but a motto at the top of the second 
page, “‘ To crow gently, to brag a little, to show well,” is proba- 
bly sufficient excuse for its use. Anyhow, the menu is a handsome 
thing, in keeping with many other handsome things emanating 
from that firm of printers, noted for good things — the Griffith- 
Stillings Press, New York city. 
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WESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS, Kansas 





City, Kansas.— Minor faults mar to 
some extent your rather pleasing 
arrangements. On the menu for the 


Thanksgiving dinner the red used is 











searlet, whereas vermilion is the proper 
red to harmonize with black and green. 
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In the ticket for this dinner an improve- 
ment could be made by setting the mat- 
ter at the top in roman capitals instead 
of shaded text, and in so doing you could 
have secured a full line, quite necessary 
in this instance. Spacing is poor be- 
tween initials in the last line of the 
‘ecover-page of the Constitution and By- 
Laws. The same space is necessary 
between initials as between words. 

AL. S. CAIN, Utah.— While 
your work is very good, we feel that 
you use geometric squares unnecessarily 
and to no good effect. The title-page 
of the Christmas-greeting folder would 
be much improved if those in the lower 
corners were eliminated or even printed 
in orange along with the border. Avoid 
“spotty ”’ effects. In the letter-head 
for the New Century Printing Company 
the squares are used to no purpose, but 
had one been placed inside the rules in 
each of the four corners they would 
have been used with perfect propriety, 
for they would seem to strengthen and 
embellish the corners. The brown used 
in printing the heading is too dark, and 
the heading appears dead for the reason 
that there is not sufficient contrast be- 
tween the brown and blue. A _ bright 
orange would have been far preferable. 
The other examples sent us are very 
attractive. 

HAWKEYE PRINTING COMPANY, Dun- 
dee, Illinois— The blotter is rather 
weak in its arrangement, and because 
of a poor selection of type. The first 
line should have been bolder; some con- 
densed letter set in upper and lower 
case would have been much better than 
the light-face italic capitals used by you. 
The signature line is too short, and had 
you set it in capitals of the same series 
as the reset heading the effect would 
have been much improved. The cal- 
endar on the left, being weakened, 
appears as a background for the bells, 
whereas if either is to be subordinated, 
it should be the bell ornament. 

A. L. Barrett, Curling, Newfound- 
land.— You made a mistake in printing 
the titular matter on your card in gold, 
for so doing complicated the 
execution, and the calendar would have 
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been more satisfactory from an artistic 
point of view, and more legible, had 
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this matter been printed in black. Small 
type should never be printed with gold 























ink. Considering the disadvantage under 
which you work, your embossing is of 
a commendable quality. 

C. A. Priest, Dallas, Texas.— The 
package of specimens sent us 
that you have an individual and artistic 
style, but unfortunately some of the 
designs are marred by minor, easily corrected faults. 


shows 


Lithotone 
borders do not work weil on rough stock, as they have a ten- 
deney to pick up ink-soaked fibers from one sheet and deposit 
them on the next, giving it a “‘smudgy”’ appearance. The sta- 
tionery and check for Walraven Brothers, your firm, are very 
interesting, the ravens upon the wall being very suggestive of 
the name. The green should have been darker on the Oriental 
Oil Company’s greeting-card. The acknowledgment-slip for your 


Attractive booklet cover-page, a working out of one of the lessons of the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing, by Wm. Hendel, a New York city student. 


firm would have been highly satisfactory were it not for the fact 
that you felt compelled to fill the last line of the text-matter to 
full measure with periods, arranged in triangular form. 

Corpay & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio, who specialize in the pro- 
duction of high-grade catalogues and brochures designed to appeal 
to a high-class trade, have sent us a copy of the latest Winton 
motor catalogue. The feature of this production which appeals 
most to us is the fact that a deep purple cover-stock is used, 
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purple, is significant of richness and 

on the catalogue of a high-grade 
is at The inside pages, printed on 
are made harmonious with the cover in the use of 
the decoration and as a background for the 


inasmuch as the color, 
appropriateness 


and, 
royalty, its 
motor car 
white stock, 
a tint of violet for 


once apparent. 


Louts A. BRAVERMAN, Boston, Massachusetts.— The booklets 
sent us, done by you at The Heintzlemann Press, represent clever 
We should prefer, however, greater 
the booklets ‘‘ Getting a 
Narrow mar- 


work in every department. 
than you have allowed 
and ‘How Robbins Gets the Business.” 


margins on 


Reply ” 
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Excellent catalogue title-page by Clarence W. Nary, Grand Rapids, 


half-tones. we should piefer a more artistic, graceful 
letter to the block lettering you have used on the cover. 

CLARENCE W. NAry, Grand Rapids, Michigan.— You 
excellent taste and commendable ability in your type arrange- 
ments, the furniture catalogues and advertisements being models 
of their kind. While double-tone ink is an excellent medium for 
printing half-tones, it is rather unsatisfactory for printing the 
type-matter of the page, the effect of spreading which this ink 
gives being rather displeasing. We show herewith a reproduction 
of the title-paze of one of the catalogues and regret very much 
that the cover is in colors not suited for reproduction. As to 
finding faults in your work, for if any exist they 
are of such negligible character as to be overlooked in our careful 
examination. 


Personally, 


show 


we can not, 


NOREW W=IDNER 
JOB PRINTER 


231 SUUHAM ST 


BROOKLYN-- NY. 


A ease of too many type-faces, together with a lack of apprecia- 
tion of harmony. 





Michigan. 

used to advantage when pages are 
but the difficulty is that folding and 
trimming are seldom absolutely accurate, and the smaller the 
margins the more noticeable is any variation. Composition is in 
every excellent, only criticism of this work being the 


gins can frequently be 


surrounded with border, 


way our 





Bertsch & Cooper | 


| Sopvan Burense Chicago 








einen eihisteel label ‘tot Bertsch & Cooper, ili, 


heavy border around the cover of the ‘‘ Reasons Why ”’ booklet. 
With this rule printed in color, the page would be especially 
attractive. 

ARTHUR R. Epick, Johnstown, New York.— Your specimens 


are very satisfactory, you being at fault on minor points only. 
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When printing over a cut, es you have on your own check, be 
sure that the cut is printed in a very weak tint, for if not it gives 
an effect of confusion when the black or stronger color is printed 
On this check, Binders and 
should have been gathered together closely, rather 


over it. the words “ Printers, 


Engravers ” 


THE new cover for The Dover Type, organ of the Dover Press, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, is a great improvement over the one 
previously used, especially from the standpoint of design. A 
further improvement could be made, however, by raising the press 
ornament at least two picas. 
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Excellent handling of difficult copy on an oblong page by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 


than separated by periods as you have done, and short lines are 
better left as they are than when colons, periods, ete., are utilized 
to lengthen them to a given full measure. On your envelope 
corner-card printed in two colors, this same fault is apparent 





BINGHAMS ORCHESTRA 


Harry W. LeGcett, Ottawa, Ontario, is one of those printers 
whose work stands out as an inspiration to others, for it is 
undeniably good as the very best. His work in designing booklets 
and brochures for the Canadian government has brought forth 


Fourth Annual Masquerade 
atthe Cherokee Pleasure Club 


AT HARPER HALL 


FRIDAY EVENING 
JANUARY 19, 1906 


TICKETS $100 





Interesting, unusual arrangement of a masquerade ticket by Walter E. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, 


a part of one lesson of the I. T. U. 
to a disagreeable extent. The other arrangements are quite 
satisfactory. Of the blotters, we like best the one printed on 
red-brown stock. 

The Honolulu Item, Honolulu, Hawaii.— Spacing of words is 
not very satisfactory in your house-organ and there should be at 
least six points additional space between the heading and rules 
below the date-line. 


Course of Instruction in Printing. 


some exceptional designs in that line. Mr. Leggett’s latest con- 
tribution to this department consists of his personal Christmas 
ecard, a poster stamp and a booklet for the government, cover 
of which is herewith reproduced. We admire this cover espe- 
cially for the excellent lettering, but the clever handling of diffi- 
cult copy on a page of difficult shape commands our admiration 
as well. 


CO 
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THE 





used, are displeasing. 


THE program for the Annual Ben Franklin Dinner of the 
Buffalo Graphic Arts Association is very attractive, printed in 
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THE CoURTWRIGHT Press, North Paterson, New Jersey.— Your 
Christmas-greeting card is attractive, but would be more so if 
the heading were printed in roman capitals rather than italic. 
Italie capitals, and especially decorative capitals such as you 












entire job in Caslon it would have been very much better, for 
the arrangement is good. We can not, however, reconcile our- 
selves to the use of the bronze ink. 

PAUL O. BoTHNER, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— We admire your 
work very much, for it shows the possibilities open to printers 
in the field of hand-lettering and their natural aptitude for such 
work. We are especially pleased with Donaldson’s menu, the 








| Merchants 
Association 


of Pittsburg 





Year Baok 1908 




















Hand-lettered title-page by William Hendel, New York city. 


brown on india tint mellocoated stock, and serves as an admirable 
example of the dignity of simplicity. More power to the printer 
who made it. 

** OVERLAND SIx,”’ a handsome catalogue executed by Robert L. 
Stillson Company, New York city, for The Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is admirably planned and printed in a satis- 
factory manner. The cover, an attractive design printed in gold, 
green, blue and violet tint on brown stock, is very effective. 

Our Hobby, house-organ of the Borden Press, Newark, New 
Jersey, is interestingly gotten up and well executed from a 
mechanical standpoint. It seems, however, that the addition of 
a little yellow to the red used on the inside pages would be an 
improvement, though it is not bad as it stands. 

W. W. DrumMonp, Council Grove, Kansas.— Litho Roman 
capitals and Old English do not make a pleasing combination, and 
especially so when the Litho Roman is at all large, for the varia- 
tion in shape is very apparent and displeasing. Had you set the 





Gatlin booklet, the Heat Regulator folder and the whisky label. 
We would caution you, however, against the practice of using 


‘what might be termed “freak ’”’ styles in letters. That style 


used on the whisky label, where it is pleasing, is not adapted to 
use with the dignified type-letters on the decoration on the flo- 
rist’s label. On this the words in the leaf, improperly printed in 
red, are illegible and confusing. Practice, as a rule, the use of 
dignified letter-forms. 

Quids and Quads, house-organ of the W. P. Dunn Company, 
725 South LaSalle street, Chicago, is one of the best printed papers 
which come to our attention. We admire not only the good 
presswork, but the pleasing composition as well, and there can 
be no doubt that it is instrumental in securing much good busi- 
ness for the firm. An inserted slip, on which is printed a 
half-tone showing reproductions of the covers of a number of 
catalogues recently printed by the firm, is a good feature and one 
which could be followed profitably by other printers. 
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department of the printing trade. 





The Printer and His Business 
No. 2—By Louis H. Grieve 


The writer of this series of articles is a printing-office manager, who has been, and is. successful in that 
In giving him an opportunity to express his experiences and views 
we believe we are laying the groundwork of a very profitable discussion in which we trust our readers 
in every department of the business will take a personal interest and participate by expressing their own 
views and experiences, either in corroboration of the writer’s experiences and views, or modifying them 
or contradicting them outright. Here is an opportunity that should be developed, remembering at the 
same time that brevity is desirable in order that as many expressions of opinion as possible may be 
given in each issue.—Editor. 
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T must be remembered that productive labor 
is the prime factor that must bear every 
expense of manufacturing cost, and the 
reduction, or loss, in any way, of produc- 
tive time is at once non-productive and a 
charge against productive. The loss of 
productive time always creates a com- 
petitive condition against itself and a 

lack of efficiency. For this reason every effort should 

be made to increase the ratio of productive time against 
non-productive. 

In this article the writer will not attempt to go into 
special instances or what might be classed as local condi- 
tions, only point out certain standards and facts that 
always govern, and which must be observed to promote a 
real basis for the best efficiency methods. 

We have first mentioned the importance of definite 
specifications on the manufacturing order, against which 
the employee works or productive labor is performed. 

Next to be considered is efficiency of equipment and 
material. The relationship of these two factors to produc- 
tive labor is always a balance of power for or against effi- 
ciency, and has a direct bearing on competition in a 
greater or less degree. 

The employing printer must never lose sight of the fact 
that productive labor is constantly handling material and 
operating equipment, and if from any reason of arrange- 
ment, necessary quantities or non-efficiency of these two 
factors in any way, the employee is hindered or delayed, his 
time immediately becomes non-productive. 

It is impossible to get away from or ignore in any 
degree these two most vital factors of the manufacturing 
end — productive and non-productive time, and the writer 
lays great stress on these, as they are ever possible of 
improvement and correction. 


I>, 
sae 





Question of Stock Handling. 


Next comes the question of stock handling, the pur- 
chasing of stock, receiving stock, and its bearing on manu- 
facturing efficiency. As the manufacturing end does not 
control the purchase of stock or the requisition for stock 
against the manufacturing order, only in such instances 
as specified, it is a responsibility of the office or purchas- 
ing department to see that every effort is made and used 
that there be no delay in the ordering and receipt of stock. 

It has been the experience of the writer that the stock 
end — purchasing, receiving and stock room—is not 
always given the attention and covered to the extent neces- 
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in some detail. 

First comes the purchasing of stock, and this is the real 
and initial control — and here let me state that the pur- 
chasing department is a vital factor of manufacturing and 
carries with it the power of increasing or decreasing effi- 
ciency in the manufacturing end in a large degree. 

The integrity and honesty of the individual at the head 
of this department must be above suspicion in the slightest 
degree. 


Knowledge of Commodities Must Be Complete. 


Further, his knowledge of the commodities which he is 
called upon to purchase must be most complete in every 
detail, his acquaintanceship broad and thorough with the 
firms and concerns that manufacture and deal in the sup- 
plies which he is called upon to purchase. He must con- 
stantly be in close touch with all market and transportation 
conditions. 

To properly handle and facilitate this work, a blank 
of the following description of the loose-leaf type should 
be used, most especially in large plants. 

First Sheet.— Original, which is the order, and should 
be about 8% by 5% inches in size and perforated % inch 
from punched holes or slots at left and 1% or 2 inches from 
right end, the detached slip to contain spaces for entries 
from invoices, charges, dates of receipt and delivery to 
departments, etc., and for use only on remaining blanks. 

Second Sheet.— Requisition, that is to follow stock to 
department that is to use same, and may contain form on 
back for foreman’s use in filling out cutting instruc- 
tions, ete. 

Third Sheet.— Receiving blank, which is for use of 
receiving clerk. The requisition and receiving blanks are 
to be handled with cut carbons, that quantities may not 
show on same, and which are to be filled in by receiving 
clerk, except in instances where stock is delivered from 
storeroom, then quantities will be filled in by purchasing 
clerk. 

Fourth Sheet.— Tickler, to be used by purchasing- 
department clerk in following up and facilitating delivery 
of goods ordered. 

Fifth Sheet.— Office copy, which is for use of cost clerk, 
and on which entries are made from invoices and charges 
of freights or express received on copy from receiving clerk 
or otherwise. 
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Form of Blank Gives Control of Stock. 


This form of blank gives absolute control of stock or 
whatever purchased, under all conditions, and where pos- 
sible for greatest efficiency should be made out on a fiat- 
bed typewriter or regular machine. 

The economy and wide range of efficiency of this form 
of blank is apparent in all departments where in use. 

Warehouse and current stockroom stock should always 
be carried on a most comprehensive perpetual-inventory 
basis, which is the only way to control same and is ever a 
check on every condition that may arise affecting stock. 

Further, it permits of a quickly taken inventory, and 
where large stocks are carried, a direct and definite bearing 
on assets and credits. 

The matter of sub-stocks and salvage should also be con- 
sidered, and where used tend to create maximum efficiency 
in the handling of stock of whatever description. 

Much could be written regarding the efficiency of han- 
dling the varied descriptions of stock under all conditions 
of manufacture that must go through in the different 
departments of a large plant, but as they are mainly local 
conditions we will not take them up here. 


Human Equation Important. 


The next, and a vitally important, feature to be con- 
sidered in the organization of efficiency methods of the 
manufacturing end is the human element. 

You may have the most effective methods of efficiency, 
systems of cost, material and equipment, but the whole 
outfit will fall far short of being efficient unless the 
employee by whom the actual work is to be performed has 
the right point of view. 

It is vital that he be competent, as there is no economy 
to be gained whatsoever from incompetent employees at 
any price. 

The education of the average employee to a degree of 
high efficiency point of view is possible only by a system of 
mutual or codperative remuneration. Wonders can be 
accomplished along these lines. 

This method is in itself a system of cumulative effi- 
ciency. The elimination of incompetent and low-standard 
producers becomes a rule and condition, enforced by those 
most competent and efficient. 

It must be taken into consideration that the intelligent 
craftsman is a thinking, reasoning human being with 
aspirations and certain ideals, which he exercises to the 
advantage or disadvantage of his employer, according to 
his individual disposition and the incentive offered. 

To be able to command the average employee’s best 
efforts to the greatest benefit of his employer is the thing 
that leads to the highest degree of highest efficiency, and 
to accomplish this requires, first, a plan or system of 
remuneration that gives the initiative to the employee to 
make his wages or salary an amount equal in proportion 
to his effort above a certain standard scale. 


Strong Plea for Bonus System. 


The writer refers especially to bonus systems, for the 
reason that his experience along this line proves to him that 
where they are consistently and honestly handled on the 
part of the employer, the results obtained will be found to 
be almost beyond belief. 

On the other hand, where methods of extreme and 
forceful efficiency are practiced, the tendency is ever to 
create an antagonistic spirit, friction and a general lack 
of harmony on the part of the employee. 

It is a fact that in one plant of which the writer has 
definite knowledge, the volume of output was increased 
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twenty-three per cent when operating under a bonus sys- 
tem based on the reduction of cost units. 

At this point the writer anticipates the chorus of 
queries, doubts and negatives, “ impossible,” “it can’t be 
done,” shouts that go up from the great mass of printers 
in whose plants real conditions of efficiency are rare. 

If you attempt to interest him along these lines he 
seems to think you are an idealist lacking in practical sense 
and knowledge of the business, or attempting to separate 
him in some way from a “bunch” of his cash by a sort 
of confidence game. 

And if you meet him on his own grounds, that of a 
“ practical printer,” and cite conditions and cases that are 
actual facts, he is still skeptical and doubts if it could be 
done in his plant because “things are different.” And 
why? The reason is always the same, he has no point of 
view of personal knowledge and experience along these 
lines to work to. 


At Mercy of Competition. 


Under these conditions it is no wonder he is at the 
mercy of competition, and really has no right to expect to 
succeed in the race with concerns that are operating 
under real modern efficiency conditions of manufacturing 
and selling. 

To get back to our previous subject, the human ele- 
ment and efficiency — harmony among employees, heads of 
departments and in the plant generally is essential to real 
efficiency and is a matter that requires constant attention 
and should be developed in justice to both employee and 
employer. 

The system of advances should be definite and without 
partiality. Strict and just rules should always be in force, 
as no organization can be permanent and of real value to all 
concerned without a rigid observance of same. 

There is really no end of conditions that have a bearing 
on efficiency, and it is always a problem to be solved and 
resolved that is ever possible of showing an answer of 
greater efficiency. 

Now, the one most vital condition of business upon 
which efficiency of manufacturing is absolutely dependable 
is orders or sales. 

In other words, efficiency in the plant is inoperative 
without orders or business, which must come from the 
department of sales. 

Hence it is imperative that we consider the organization 
of the department of sales. 


Sales Department Distinct Organization. 


The sales department of a modern business is an organ- 
ization in many ways distinct and separate from the manu- 
facturing end, but is so closely and strongly allied with it 
that the very possibility of its existence depends on the 
efficiency of this department. And the same can be said of 
the manufacturing end, for these two departments are the 
positive and negative of business, and neither can exist 
without the other. 

The first requisite necessary on which to organize a 
sales department is something to sell. 

On the value of this commodity to the business man 
and his business depends the possibilities of your sales 
organization. 

Quality and service from the manufacturing end is 
the very life of sales and one of the greatest assets of 
salesmanship. 

The ability of the highest-grade salesman comes to 
naught if the service and quality of his goods is uncertain 


and of a low grade. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK MASTER 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION.* 


BY C. FRANK CRAWFORD. 


-7|/PON assuming for the fourth time the duties 

i of president of your Association, I want 

to express my appreciation of the honor 

and of the evidence of your continued 

confidence. The year just closed has 

brought the fulfilment of some of the 

plans adopted for the benefit of our mem- 

bers, and of our trade as a whole, and in 

this connection it gives me great pleasure to thank the 

officers, and members of committees, both elected and 

appointed, whose unselfish work has made our success 
possible. 

I wonder if many of you, who have not served on it, 
realize the amount of work done by your Executive Com- 
mittee? Twice a month always, and sometimes every week, 
the earnest men on that committee meet and spend from 
three to five hours discussing the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, and planning ways and means for improving your 
business, giving their knowledge, and the time which they 
might be spending in rest or recreation, for your benefit, 
and doing it without expectation of reward, except the 
consciousness that some one, somewhere, sometime, will 
reap the harvest from what they are sowing. Gentlemen, 
you ought to thank God every day of your lives that there 
are men willing to accept an election to that committee, 
and you ought to back them up with the support they 
deserve. 

Your Entertainment Committee also deserves your 
thanks for the work it does for you. When you take part 
in any of the social activities of the Association, you sel- 
dom, if ever, think of the work done by some one to make 
it possible for you to enjoy your pleasure without any effort 
on your part. Try and remember this in the future, and 
do what you can to lighten the work of the committee. 

Another committee whose work in the past few months 
has demonstrated the wisdom of the choice of its mem- 
bers, is your Publicity Committee. The members of this 
committee have been most diligent in their efforts to keep 
the Association and its activities before the public, and 
they have at last secured recognition for the Association 
from some of our large daily papers. As I have told you 
before, this committee, more than any other, needs your 
help and codperation if it is to continue to be successful. 

The field covered during the year has been broad, the 
activities of the Association have been great, but there yet 
remains to be done much that will be of benefit to our 
members. I, therefore, bespeak for the new administra- 
tion your continued support and interest, for, after all, 
the Association can be only as strong and as useful as you 
make it. 

In the past year we have enrolled 150 new members, 
and while it is true we have had a few resignations, and 
have been forced to suspend some for non-payment of dues, 
and to expel one for conduct unbecoming a member, a total 
loss for the year of thirteen members, our growth has set 
a new high-water mark in the history of printers’ organ- 
izations, and makes me feel that one thousand members 
is not so much of a dream as it may have seemed a year 
ago. The increase in membership has been brought about 
by several causes, but it is primarily due to the codpera- 
tion of our members, aided by the work of the trade jour- 

* An address delivered by C. Frank Crawford, president of The New 
York Master Printers’ Association, at the meeting of that organization 
held on January 14, 1915. 
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nals and the supply houses, the latter having come to 
recognize that in the last analysis the work being done 
by the Association is for their benefit, because it is placing 
printers in a position to be better buyers, and, what is 
more important, better payers. Let us keep up the good 
work until we include in our membership every printer in 
Greater New York and vicinity, so that we will be, in fact, 








C. Frank Crawford, 


President New York Master Printers’ Association. 


an Association of the Master Printers of New York. Your 
officers alone can not bring this about, but you can, if you 
only will; and you means not the man sitting next to you, 
but the one occupying your seat. 

One of the big things accomplished during the year was 
the affiliation of The Sample Card Makers’ Association, 
which brings us one step nearer the goal toward which we 
have been striving for many years, that is, all printers 
and those engaged in allied trades banded together in one 
powerful organization for,mutual help and _ protection. 
Another important event in the year’s work was the 
appointment of what, for lack of a better name, has been 
called the “ Conference Committee,” which has taken up 
with a like committee from the Paper Dealers’ Associa- 
tion questions of trade customs that it was felt might be 
improved; and right here I want to say that the jobbers 
express a willingness to do all in their power to root up and 
forever destroy the customs about which printers com- 
plain, most of which have been brought about by the 
printer himself doing business in an unbusinesslike way. 

I thank the trade journals for the splendid support they 
have given us in our work of uplift. When called upon, 
each of them has responded most loyally, and they have 
all done voluntarily what they could to support and encour- 
age us in our fight for better conditions; and referring 
to better conditions, there is something that speaks vol- 
umes and has a widespreading effect for good, and that is 
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the increase in attendance at our meetings, which began 
while we were at our old quarters until, for lack of room, 
we were forced to move, and has continued until even this 
room is scarcely large enough for us. I know you will 
agree with me when I say that not only has there been an 
increase in attendance, but also a marked improvement in 
the tone of those attending. The member who came because 
he would get a couple of bottles of beer and some lunch 
has stopped coming, but the men who came for what they 
could learn, and for the help they could give others, have 
become more regular than ever. No doubt a large part 
of the improvement is due to the comfort and elevating 
tone of our meeting-room, for which we are indebted to 
The Merchants’ Association of New York, which has given 
us the use of these beautiful quarters; it has placed us 
under an obligation which we can never expect to redeem, 
but we can do something toward it by urging our members 
to join also The Merchants’ Association, the objects of 
which are so well set forth in the motto over my head, 
“To Foster the Trade and Welfare of New York.” 

On the matter of finance, I want to speak in a manner 
that will be plain to every member. If you expect the 
activities of your Association to continue and increase, you 
must — and I put especial emphasis on that must — pay 
your dues promptly when bills are rendered. Because we 
are called an “Association ” does not mean that we are not 
a business organization, or that your officers possess magic 
power by which they can take a dollar and by some sleight- 
of-hand make it do the work of three or four; they can 
buy with it only one hundred cents worth of rent, postage, 
printing, service, or suppers, just the same as you could 
if you spent it yourself. So, therefore, I urge every mem- 
ber to start the new year right by at once sending a check 
for his dues in full to April 1 at least. Your officers will 
then know what they have to work with, and can make 
their plans accordingly. 

The plan for collections that was started in October 
has proved most satisfactory, and through it many hun- 
dreds of dollars have been recovered for our members, but 
the plan, good as it is, is not self-operating. Every mem- 
ber must help if the best results are to be secured. Safe- 
guard the interests of your fellow members by sending to 
the business office your accounts for collection, and don’t 
wait until the debtor is dead, or the account is outlawed, 
before doing so, but do it while he is alive and liable to 
stick some other printer. Right here let me say that when 
you call on the business office for help you must, in pre- 
senting your case, give all the facts and tell the truth about 
them. When you get your membership certificate, frame 
it at once, and hang it in some place where it will be seen, 
and you will soon realize that it has two benefits: one is 
that you will be recognized by the supply houses as a 
business man, and your credit will be improved; and to 
the wolf who enters your office with the idea of devouring 
your profits, either by beating down your price or by get- 
ting work and not paying for it, there will be the same 
significance attached to it as there is to the little notice 
displayed in banks and jewelry stores— the membership 
certificate says to him in substance, “ Hurt me and you 
will have a powerful organization to reckon with.” 

Were he not present, I would refer to the splendid ser- 
vices of our business manager, Mr. D. W. Gregory, who in 
the time he has been with us has given us his best, and 
that in most generous measure. No trouble has been too 
great, no question too small, no hours too long for him to 
serve our membership. You us members, I as your execu- 
tive, and the Association as a whole, are to be congratu- 
lated upon having such an employee, for as I have said to 


you several times before, loyalty is something that you can 
not buy; it must be given. 

You will probably have noticed that all through these 
remarks the motif which dominates them is you, and it is 
that which I want to impress on your minds. The Asso- 
ciation is working for you, is conducted by you, and its 
success depends on you. Get this intimate, personal view 
of the question, and before another election rolls around 
every member will be a worker, instead of some being 
drones, as at present. 

Let us try during the year 1915 to show to every printer 
that it is not only his duty but his privilege to belong to 
The New York Master Printers’ Association, and be sure 
to see that he joins in the spirit expressed in the follow- 
ing lines: 

THE BRIDGE BUILDER. 
An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,”’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide; 

Why build you this bridge at evening tide?” 


The builder iifted his old gray head — 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“ There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim — 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONGRESS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO IN JULY. 

The International Press Congress will be held at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco from Mon- 
day to Saturday, July 5 to 10, 1915. The purpose of the 
congress is the consideration of questions of professional 
importance to journalism. It will be in no sense sec- 
tarian, partisan or sectional, but will concern itself with 
the highest interests of journalism as a world-calling. 

The program, which is projected upon broad lines, will 
include addresses, conferences and discussions that will 
attract world interest and will aid in world service. Rep- 
resentatives of the journals of the world and of the press 
associations in every State and nation, and writers most 
closely identified with journalism will participate. Ques- 
tions of vital interest to the new journalism will be consid- 
ered. The congress, it is believed, will make a contribution 
of large, permanent value to the profession of journalism 
throughout the world. 

Delegates to the congress have been invited from every 
state, national and international press association in the 
United States, as well as from societies, associations and 
institutes of journalism in other countries. Many such 
organizations have already appointed delegates. It is 
expected that representative delegations from every Amer- 
ican State and from practically every nation will attend. 
Special facilities for seeing the Exposition and for visiting 
the Pacific coast will be extended by the Exposition, the 
city of San Francisco, and the State of California. 

The director of the congress is Walter Williams, dean 
of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of posing 





hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


ble di ination of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Prevention of Lead-Poisoning. 


A recent number of the Manufacturers’ News contains 
the following article on lead-poisoning by Dr. Ansley: 
“ Lead-poisoning is due to absorption of lead in the system 
through breathing it in the form of dust or fumes or carry- 
ing it to the mouth via the hands. The symptoms are loss 
of appetite and weight, low vitality, sallow skin, constipa- 
tion, bad breath, a sweet taste in the mouth, and a blue 
line along the gums. Chronic lead-poisoning is evidenced 
by pains in the abdomen and legs, extreme feebleness and 
appearance of old age, wrist drop, general nervous break- 
down, and paralysis. The prevention of lead-poisoning is 
accomplished by avoiding breathing in lead dust or fumes, 
by wearing a respirator, and by observing scrupulous clean- 
liness. The hands, face and nose should be thoroughly 
washed before eating lunch and when quitting work each 
day. The body should be thoroughly washed at least every 
other day, using hot water, plenty of soap, and a good skin 
brush. The fingers should never be placed in the mouth 
during hours until after they have been thoroughly washed. 
Smoking should never be indulged in during working hours. 
Special work-suits should be worn, and these should be 
washed at frequent intervals. The body should be kept in 
first-class physical condition, the bowels moving each day. 
The use of alcoholic drinks should be avoided at all times. 
It is advisable to drink a weak solution of sulphuric acid 
lemonade each day.” 

Distributor. 


A Missouri operator writes: “I am up against a dis- 
tributor trouble that I can not figure out, so ask your 
advice. Distributor stops frequently; no clog-up of mat- 
rices or anything else to throw clutch out of action; trouble 
occurs as matrix leaves rails and enters the screws. I 
have studied this for several days, and noticed that it is 
always lower-case ‘s’ preceded by a thin matrix (such as 
period) as they leave the box. I can start distributor 
again by backing up screws or giving the lifter a quick 
pull downward and let it snap up against matrix. When 
distributor starts again, the thin matrix and the ‘s’ travel 
along between the same two threads of screw. The rails 
of the box are worn about one-thirty-second of an inch at 
the vertical face. Have wondered if the wear has anything 
to do-with the binding of the matrix. We set eight and 
eleven point. It is with the eight-point that I have the 
trouble; no stops with the eleven-point. Do worn rails 
cause the trouble, or can it be the worn lifter; or, will 
adjusting stroke of lifter remedy it? What is the cause 
of face of letter on slug pulling off? Is it a defective 
matrix? ” 

Answer.— You have diagnosed correctly the cause of 
the trouble. A temporary remedy will be to remove the 
box bar and with a light hammer beat the bar point out- 


ward a trifle. The object of this treatment is to diminish 
the space between the bar point and vertical side of the 
top rails. To get the results, lay the bar point on a hard, 
flat surface and pound it a trifle. Measure first, and after 
pounding, measure again. You will have no further trou- 
ble after diminishing the space at this place. If you decide 
later to put in new rails, order a full set, both upper and 
lower. When the face of a character is broken off, observe 
what the character is and then set a line having all of 
these characters in. Recast a number of lines and see if 
the face is pulled off by any of the matrices. Remove those 
that cause this trouble and examine the matrix walls for 
bruises. If the trouble occurs only occasionally, it may be 
due to the spongy condition of the slug or because an air 
bell lodges just beneath the face. In this case look after the 
plunger action. 
Magazine and Keyboard. 


A western operator writes: “ (1) I have a verge par- 
tition on a Model 3 that is worn out and allows the keyrod 
to slip off. It would be quite a job to put on a new one 
when I have to use the machine every day. I have another 
magazine with twelve-point in it, and I would like to know 
whether six-point or eight-point would work in that maga- 
zine or whether it takes a larger magazine for twelve- 
point or not. The man who fixed it before I came raised 
the magazine and adjusted it sidewise, far enough to hold 
the keyrod on, and in doing that the magazine was so high 
that the partition on the back entrance would strike the 
matrices when they traveled along on the bar, and as they 
would drop, the matrix behind would hit it and stop the 
distributor. After I set the magazine the distributor 
worked all right, and so does everything else except the 
en quad. (2) When I first came here the yokes were dirty 
and of course would not drop. I cleaned and oiled them 
and they ran fine for about five days, then they would stick 
again, and I have had to clean them nearly every week 
since I have been here. On any other machine I have ever 
operated they didn’t get dry so fast. When I came the 
matrices would not transfer from the first elevator to the 
second elevator hardly at all, and when it did it would 
ruin the matrix (if a thin one) on the end of the line. If 
it does it any more I will send you one of the matrices. I 
adjusted the first elevator and it now transfers all right.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you remove the verge and 
measure it with a micrometer. It should not be less than 
.090 of an inch. If you find that it is less in thickness, put 
in a verge that will correspond with the measurement 
given. It is possible that there has been too much adjust- 
ing done to the magazine. Ordinarily the front end of a 
Model 3 is not adjustable. Let us know how the magazine 
was changed sidewise. As a Model 3 has a wide magazine, 
it will take any size matrices. (2) If the cams and yokes 
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are cleaned properly, also the slots in the frame where the 
free end drops and rises, it should not be necessary to 
repeat the operation for at least six months. Possibly 
something has been neglected in your cleaning operation. 
The next time clean and graphite the ends of the cam 
yokes, also the slots in the frame where the triggers and 
yokes work. 
Magazine and Matrices. 

(1677) A Washington (D. C.) operator writes: “I 
am working on a Model K machine and am having consid- 
erable trouble. The machine is only about six months old. 
(1) The matrices do not respond to the touch of the key. 
I have cleaned and oiled the keyboard cams; the rubber 
rolls are not worn; cleaned the matrices and magazine 
thoroughly, and filed the burrs off the matrices; put in 
new escapement lever, new verge, verge pawls, verge- 
escapement plunger; cleaned the slots in which the verge 
plungers slide; polished verge and verge pawls before 
placing them in. The keyrods seem to go up full stroke, 
but still verge does not work freely enough to release the 
matrices. Have tried bending the brass partitions which 
hold the verges. The verges work freely when I have the 
magazine on the bench and do not seem to bind. The trou- 
ble seems to me to be in the escapement-verge plungers, 
because I have made several tests by putting a drop of 
gasoline on a broom-straw and putting it on the back 
(small end) of verge plungers, where they rub together. 
The verge works fine and the matrices respond perfectly. 
I am sure the trouble is not in the matrices, as the verge 
does not work when the matrices are run out of the maga- 
zine. A machinist told me to put a drop of clock oil on 
the verge plungers, but I was afraid it would get on the 
matrices and thought I would first get your expert opinion 
of it before doing so. Another machinist told me to grind 
the verge plungers on the sides so that they would not 
touch each other. The trouble runs from ‘e’ to ‘ p’ (dif- 
ferent ones); after I get past lower-case ‘p’ they work 
fine. The trouble occurs on both magazines, eight and ten 
point. What do you advise me to do? (2) The enclosed 
matrix shows that it is damaged on the lower front toe. 
It appears to me that it is being damaged by the distribu- 
tor screws; it appears on ‘n,’ ‘d,’ ‘ p,’ nut leader and ‘b’ 
only, and does not damage the thin matrices. Have put in 
new distributor-box bar and adjusted the lift by sending 
in a line of cap. ‘M’ and ‘ W’ and em-dash matrices, and 
turned the screw in until it just picks them up; then a line 
of lower-case and a line of thin matrices. The distributor 
stops sometimes when the line just reaches the matrix 
lift; then if I turn the screws back a little by hand they 
go all right. Have taken out the distributor-clutch spring 
and stretched it, but it still stops without any cause — that 
is, no matrices striking the partitions. One of these machin- 
ists told me that the matrix lift was lifting too high, but 
I have never heard of such a thing yet and thought you 
could help me. (3) Am sending you by separate mail a 
few slugs, and would like to know if they are as solid as 
they should be. The vents are cleaned every day; the 
plunger also, and the well once a week with a rotary brush. 
Flushed pot throat with tallow and graphite — teaspoon- 
ful of graphite — put in new plunger and still get bubbles 
when plunger goes down; holes in well are open; holes in 
mouthpiece are open.” 

Answer.— (1) Remove the magazine and lay it flat in 
a well-lighted place; remove the strip that covers the 
verge plungers; remove all of the plungers from “e” to 
“p”; lay them out in order so they can not be mixed up; 
clean the grooves by rubbing with a toothbrush dipped in 
gasoline, and then graphite the grooves with a brush. Take 


each plunger in order and rub on a graphite board or cloth 
and replace in proper position. Before returning the metal 
strip to place, polish it with graphite. This should remedy 
the defect, if it is due to friction. You should not bend 
any of the verge partitions, for it is very probable that 
they are not at fault. Sometimes the escapement levers 
become bent. These are the parts that move the plungers 
up. If they do not return to place by their own weight, it 
may prevent the verge spring giving the verge its own 
motion. Test out any suspected verge and watch the action 
of these parts. (2) The bruise on matrix toe appears to 
be the ordinary defect from wear. We can not see why a 
new machine needs a new bar, nor why you should readjust 
the lifter. The distributor-clutch spring should not have 
been stretched. If the spring were at fault it would not 
be acting that way intermittently. It may be that the space 
is abnormally large beween the bar point and the vertical 
side of the top rails. Test this space by removing the box 
and passing a six-point thin space in full distance against 
the top rails. Cause the lifter to raise the matrix a trifle, 
and observe if there is any free play between the bar 
point and the matrix. If there is, the bar point will need 
spreading toward the vertical side of the top rails. The 
next time the distributor stops, observe if the clutch lever 
is up or down before opening the magazine entrance. If 
the lever is not against the collar, then look at the lifter 
and the matrices that are adjacent thereto. If you find 
that the two matrices next to the lifter are thin ones and 
they appear to be raised a trifle, you have then discovered 
the cause of the stops, which is probably due to two thin 
matrices being caught between the bar point and lifter 
as they are raised. The lifter need not raise a matrix more 
than one-thirty-second of an inch above top of vertical side 
of the top rails. (3) The slugs you sent are nearly per- 
fect. You could scarcely improve them. Do not use too 
much graphite in the well, nor use it too frequently, for it 
will cause a pitted face on the slugs. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix-reversing Mechanism.— Norman Dodge, East Orange, N. J., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Decem- 
ber 16, 1913. Issued November 17, 1914. No. 1,117,348. 

. Centering-pin Adjusting Mechanism.— M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
Filed March 12, 1914. Issued November 17, 1914. No. 1,117,494. 

Second-elevator Transfer.— B. C. Snyder, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 26, 1914. 
Issued November 17, 1914. No. 1,117,713. 

Linotype Mold.— J. N. Crofut, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 7, 1912. Issued 
November 17, 1914. No. 1,117,797. 

Short-type Setter.— E. Duscher, La Crosse, Wis., assignor to F. G. 
Bradbury, St. Paul, Minn. Filed December 4, 1911. Issued November 17, 
1914. No. 1,117,812. 

Distributor-clutch Stop.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 10, 1911. 
Issued November 17, 1914. No. 1,117,885. 

Assembler Indicator.— P. H. McGrath, Wollaston, Mass. Filed Jan- 
uary 15, 1913. Issued November 24, 1914. No. 1,118,298. 

Short-type Setter.— B. O. Fanslow, New York, N. Y. Filed December 
23, 1909. Issued November 24, 1914. No. 1,118,483. 

Spaceband.— G. T. Williams, Denver, Colo. Filed February 17, 1914. 
Issued November 24, 1914. No. 1,118,718. 

Matrix.— B. Bloch, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York, N. Y. Filed December 10, 1913. Issued 
December 1, 1914. No. 1,119,493. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor Box.—J. R. Burgess, Broadheath, 
England, assignor to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. 
Filed August 4, 1914. Issued December 1, 1914. No. 1,119,495. 

Adjustable Chute Spring.—G. G. George, Zanesville, Ohio. Filed 
March 12, 1914. Issued December 1, 1914. No. 1,119,593. 

Keyboard Cam.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed September 28, 
1910. Issued December 8, 1914. No. 1,120,458. 

Job-type Matrix.—A. W. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed April 7, 1914. 
Issued December 8, 1914. No. 1,120,614. 

Keyboard Cam.— F. E. Bright, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed January 21, 
1914. Issued December 15, 1914. No. 1,120,679. 

Matrix.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 29, 1913. Issued Decem- 
ber 1, 1914. No. 1,119,518. 

Knife-adjusting Mechanism.— T. S. Homans, Hempstead, N. Y., 
assignor to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
Filed August 16, 1912. Issued February 9, 1915. No. 1,127,625. 

Matrix-assembler Seale— E. H. Johnson, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed September 16, 
1914. Issued February 9, 1915. No. 1,127,628. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET. 
NO. VII.— THE LATIN ALPHABET. 
BY WALLACE RICE. 


AVHE Latin alphabet, which is to every intent 
and purpose that of English to-day, is 
readily identified with that of the Greeks 
who settled at Cuma, ten miles from 
Naples, and on the site of Naples itself, 
perhaps a thousand years before Christ. 
It is curious to know that Naples, Napoli 
in Italian, takes its name from the Greek 
Neapolis, which means, literally, Newtown. These Greeks 
were from Chalcis, on the island of Eubcea, a city which 
was flourishing at that time, but which was already taken 
back into the lower rank when Greek history really begins. 

The Phenician, like the modern Arabic and its allied 
Semitic languages, is read and written from right to left, 
a proceeding which some modern students of the mind 
point to as less advanced and requiring less initiative than 
the method we use, even as a woman buttons her clothes 
toward herself and a man away from himself. The Greeks 
proved the Phenician origin of their letters by writing 
them at first from right to left; in time they came to write 
them, first from right to left, one line, and then, beginning 
where they had left off, back from left to right, a method 
which they termed boustrophedon (accented on the e), 
meaning as an ox plows the field. From that to the 
present manner was the only possible step, and the oldest 
surviving Latin manuscripts have already reached that 
stage, as their Greek teachers had before them. 

Seven Latin letters, C, D, L, P, R, S, X, differ from 
those of the modern Romaic or Greek alphabet in their 
shape; three, C, H and V, stand for sounds other than 
those of their Grecian exemplars; the last three, X, Y 
and Z, have had their places shifted; two, F and Q, which 
the Greeks gave over, have been kept, and G is a new 
letter in Latin, unknown to the Greeks. In another way 
of saying, G, X and Z are in both alphabets, but are 
differently placed. There was an older Italian set of 
letters, known as “ Pelasgic,” which seems to have occupied 
a position half-way between Eubcean Greek and Latin, 
which had twenty-six letters, the first twenty-two identi- 
fiable with those of Phenicia and the last four taken 
directly from Western Greek. Three of the latest char- 
acters to be incorporated into Greek, Phi, Chi and Theta, 
were retained by the Romans for use as numerals. G was 
invented about the close of the third century before Christ, 
and was put in the seventh place, where Z would naturally 
be, because that latter letter is not required for the spelling 
of Latin words. A century later, being found needful 
for the spelling of Greek words, it was taken back into the 
Roman alphabet, and became the last letter of it, as of our 
own. Y had preceded it by a few decades, to express the 
sound of the Greek upsilon, thought to be like that of the 
French u, the Latin V having the sound of oo in English, 
and being also used for the consonantal sound of w. 

The Egyptians, Phenicians and Greeks had names for 
their letters, which in the two first named described more 
or less accurately the shape of the characters themselves. 
In the case of the Greeks the names of the Phenician signs 
were taken over and adapted, Alpha from Aleph, Beta 
from Beth, Gamma from Gimel, Delta from Daleth, and 
so on, but these words had no significance in Greek except 
as names for the letters, while Aleph meant ox, Beth 
house, Gimel camel, Daleth door, and so on, in the speech 
of Tyre. 

















The Latins departed from this ancient procedure, which 
may still be found in children’s books which seek to trace 
a picture in the letter itself, as O is an orange, S is a 
swan, and their innovation has come down to us. The 
vowels of their alphabet they named from their natural 
sound. The consonants which have a continuing sound 
had a vowel prefixed to them, while those with an explosive 
sound were followed by a vowel. Certain other letters, 
for obvious reasons, all implied in the law of least effort, 
took a distinguishing vowel. The alphabet of the Romans, 
which should be given in all Latin grammars and never 
is, read almost exactly as the German alphabet does to-day, 
or as the English alphabet did in Elizabeth’s time, before 
the vowels had changed from the sounds they still bear in 
French to those since peculiar to English. Remembering 
that I and J, U and V, are both vowels and consonants, 
but have only the former of the two signs for their expres- 
sion in Latin, the Roman alphabet sounded like this: ah, 
bay, cay, day, eh, ef, gay, ha, ee, kah, el, em, en, oh, pay, 
coo, ere, ess, tay, we, ix, ypsilon, zed. That is our own 
alphabet in twentieth century English, except for the 
changes in the vowel sounds and the differentiation of I 
and J, U and V. : 

The character of any given alphabet is in good part 
dictated by the materials used for its expression. If it is 
to be carved in stone by skilled workmen, both curves and 
straight lines are equally used; if by unskilled masons, 
straight lines will have the preference. If it is to be cut 
in wood, as the ancient runes of the Norsemen were, it 
will naturally run against the grain of the wood, so that 
it will not splinter. The ancient Egyptians, the fathers 
of all letters, used hieroglyphs on their monuments and 
in some formal religious manuscripts probably, but as 
their writing was on soft papyrus with a reed they turned 
the formal pictures of the monuments into soft and flowing 
curves in their hieratic or priestly writing, the complicated 
curlicues of which were much simplified in the demotic, or 
handwriting of the business and social classes outside of 
the priesthood. 

The Greeks used parchment, which took its name from 
the Greek city of Pergamum, in Asia Minor, celebrated 
for its library in olden times, while the Romans wrote with 
an iron pen or stylus (whence our word style) on waxen 
surfaces smoothed over wood. Such tablets were folded 
together and sealed for letters. But for books rolls of 
papyrus or of parchment were in use in both Greece and 
Rome. Brushes were used, and the word pen itself, from 
the Latin penna, a feather, certifies to the use of quills. 
Paper, in the modern sense of the word, was first made 
from cotton in the Orient, and its manufacture is of great 
antiquity in China. It was introduced into Europe from 
the East during the Middle Ages, and its first manufacture 
there was conducted by the Moors in Spain. 

So far we have dealt only with the capital letters, or 
majuscules, which have remained unchanged from Roman 
times to such an extent that no child of that ancient day 
could have the least hesitancy in reading and naming our 
own capital letters at this moment. The lower-case letters, 
or minuscules (this word, like majuscule, is accented on 
the second syllable), and the script we use now demand 
attention. When we first read of the three forms of 
ancient Egyptian writing, hieroglyphic, hieratic and de- 
motic, it is with a certain dull disinterestedness at the 
complications three different sorts of letters in use at one 
time must have caused. But the same state of affairs 
prevails with us, once it is recognized, our capitals, small 
letters and script having different immediate origins, 
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though traceable to a single source. There is small resem- 
blance, once the attention is called to it, between A, a and a, 
B, b and 3, F, f and f, G, g and g, and so on through many 
of the letters of the three alphabets which are in habitual 
use among us. 

The capitals are the letters used for inscriptions on 
stone by the Romans, which were taken over for the head- 
ings of books, and have come down quite without change. 
They have a single height and many features in common, 
among which may be mentioned the slight decorative finials 
with which the lines are finished, called serifs. These had 
their origin in the need felt by the old stone-cutters for 
carrying their work by shadows, which are imperfectly 
defined in Gothic or sans-serif letters, and were per- 
petuated by the scribes because they actually made the 
letters easier to read, as a printed page in Gothic will 
quickly prove. 

Greek, long before Latin, developed two forms in addi- 
tion to the capitals used for coins and inscriptions on stone 
or bronze, the first of which we now call uncial, from a 
Latin word meaning an inch, indicating that they were 
large and clear. It comes directly from the lapidary 
letter, and is all in capitals, but being used for writing in 
books with a reed brought to a flat point and held nearly 
upright, it quickly assumed peculiarities of its own. The 
letters are not so angular, curves being frequent, and 
there is the tendency usual in right-handed persons who 
write from left to right to slant the letters slightly, while 
the position in which the reed was held gave a somewhat 
heavy downward stroke, in contrast with the slighter hori- 
zontal lines. 

The third form is called cursive, and was used for 
business purposes and private correspondence — upon all 
the occasions where formal writing or engrossing was not 
demanded. Specimens of it are found which are almost 
as old as uncials, and the two are probably of equal age, 
arising in response to two several coexisting demands of a 
permanent nature. But they developed along quite differ- 
ent lines and were subject to varying styles and fashions, 
even as our own type-faces and styles of handwriting vary 
from generation to generation. A grotesque instance of 
this may be seen in quite recent times in the effort made 
to teach children vertical handwriting, in complete 
ignorance of the differences naturally arising between book 
hands and ordinary handwriting. In the former the 
weight is laid upon legibility rather than upon facility in 
writing; in the latter speed is a prime requisite, to which 
considerable readability may well be shcrificed. All rapid 
handwriting by right-handed persons slants naturally to 
the right, and denial of this to the chald, however it may 
improve legibility in theory, in practice will be found not 
only to make him a slower writer, but the effort to coun- 
teract this in response to a natural demand will harm its 
readability. After spoiling the handwriting of millions of 
children it is given over — possibly for some student of 
ancient manuscript a thousand years hence to puzzle over, 
and wonder what evil influence could have been at work. 

The book hand and the cursives, in Greek as in Latin, 
ran along independently for many centuries, when the old 
majuscule became illegible, for the reasons just given, 
and a new book hand had to be evolved. It took some of 
the plainer forms of the uncial, but more from the cursive, 
and from its smaller size it was called minuscule, which 
reached its perfection between the years 1000 and i100 
after Christ. It, too, began to go to seed, and was in a bad 
way indeed when printing was invented, as the old black 
letter indicates. Fortunately the early printers were men 
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of both sense and taste, and they speedily went back to 
the best period of the art for their models, and our beau- 
tiful English types, from whatever source more immediately 
derived, are the result. 

With Greek we are no longer greatly concerned, so it 
may be dismissed with the remark that the existing Greek 
minuscules are largely derived from forms arising from 
an ancient cursive, and that the oldest surviving manu- 
scripts in that language come from the mother of letters, 
Egypt. The writing of Rome had a similar development 
in capitals, uncials, though these came somewhat later, 
cursives and minuscules. The Greeks, it may be noted, 
did not write any of their books in capitals, as the Romans 
did, nor in uncials in quite the same sense, and their use 
of capitals for beginning proper names is later. Our 
modern practice in the use of capitals, for chapter head- 
ings, titles and running titles, and for proper names, is 
Roman rather than Greek. 

Greek, too, suffers somewhat by comparison in that the 
common or cursive writing of the Romans, written on 
perishable papyrus, as easy a prey to time as some of the 
modern chemicalized wood-pulp papers, has not survived, 
while the careful work done on parchment or vellum has. 
Practically all that we know of Roman cursives comes 
from the discovery at Pompeii of a box filled with the 
waxen tablets of a banker and broker wherein he recorded 
his business dealings for the years 55 and 56 A. D., 
through which more than one of our present minuscules 
can be traced to its origin. 

When the Western Empire fell, and northern barbarians 
built anew upon the ruins of Rome, the old distinction 
between the book hand and the business hand was pre- 
served, the scriveners of the monasteries using one, the 
governmental authorities the other, while almost as many 
modes of writing came into being as there were new king- 
doms to rise upon the relics of the ancient civilization. 
From minglings of uncials and cursives came the Merovin- 
gian script of Gaul, the Visigothic in Spain, and the Lom- 
bardic in Italy. Superior to all of these was the Irish 
calligraphy, which had a marked influence over all Europe, 
and particularly upon England. English writers, with the 
reluctance to accord any credit for learning to the people 
of Ireland, seem indisposed to allow the Irish monks the 
praise they deserve for the marked improvement in beauty 
and readability that followed them in France and Italy, 
but the historical evidence is abundant and indisputable. 

It must be remembered that little or nothing was 
written in the popular languages of the several nations 
mentioned during the Middle Ages. Latin was a spoken 
language still in parts of Italy until the eighth or ninth 
century, and was the language of the church, of the court, 
and of all the learned professions. Consequently the 
national scripts which developed in one country or another 
during that period were all Latin scripts, and so remained 
until the Renaissance following the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453 spread the light of Greek culture 
over western Europe, as the learning of the Eastern Em- 
pire, whose capital Constantinople had been for more than 
a thousand years, was scattered by scholarly exiles from 
Italy even to England. 





THOSE who come last enter with advantage. They are 
born to the wealth of antiquity. The materials for judg- 
ing are prepared, and the foundations of knowledge are 
laid to their hands. Besides, if the point was tried by 
antiquity, antiquity would lose it, for the present age is 
really the oldest, and has the largest experience to plead. 
— Collier. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Andrew Dargavel President Process Engravers’ 
Association of London. 


The Process Engravers’ Association of London, and 
therefore of Great Britain, has a new president, Mr. 
Andrew Dargavel, managing director of Messrs. John 
Swain & Son, Ltd. Since the early eighties Mr. Dargavel 
has risen from an apprenticeship to Mr. John Swain, the 
wood engraver of Punch, to the position as head of the 


Andrew Dargavel, 


President of the Photoengravers’ Association 
of London. : 


He succeeds Mr. Arthur Cox, who asked to 


big business. 
be relieved of the presidency of the Process Engravers 
Association after five years’ service in that office. F. H. 
Vaus, of Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Edward W. Hunter, of the Anglo Engraving Com- 
pany, was reappointed treasurer, and E. A. Walmisley, 
secretary. At the monthly meetings it is proposed to have 
some member read a fifteen-minute paper on some subject 
of interest to the trade, each paper to be followed by a 
discussion. The readers of this department, the world 
over, will wish Mr. Dargavel and the association over 
which he presides success even beyond their highest 
anticipations. 


Preserving Gradations in Half-Tone Reproductions. 

In another paragraph, titled “ Should We Get It In the 
Negative? ” is mentioned the earlier method of half-tone 
making when we were obliged to get all the gradations of 
tone in the copy in the negative, for the etching was on 


zine and there was no reétching. It would seem there is 
going on at present a return, in part at least, to the earlier 
method. One of the reasons for this is that the etching 
machines, which throw the acid against the plate at right 
angles to its surface, do less lateral etching than when 
plates were etched in the tub. In addition to this, it is now 
customary to roll up the enameled copper plate with a 
smooth-skin litho roller and an etching ink containing wax, 
asphaltum, palm oil, and other acid resistants. After 
rolling up with this ink, the plate is heated until the ink 
softens and flows down the sides of the etched parts, thus 
preventing any lateral etching after the first “ bite,” as it 
is called. In this way the intaglio dots in the shadows are 
kept from enlarging, and the fine relief dots in the high 
lights are prevented from being reduced. So that once 
the half-tone operator at the camera gets in the negative 
a record of the gradations of shadow in the copy, they are 
preserved by the etcher. Of course the rolling up with 
protective ink can be done more than once if the etching 
is required to be extra deep, the plate being heated each 
time after rolling up. This is the French method of etch- 
ing which was used by us in the early days of relief- 
plate etching. 


Offset Printing a Chemical Not a Mechanical Method. 


Many queries reach this department, from time to time, 
different in form, though expressing a desire to know how 
the offset method of printing is getting along, and whether 
it is going to interfere with the future of the photoengraver. 

Answer.— It would seem, at this time, as if the scare 
regarding the expected revolution offset printing was to 
bring about is over. As was predicted, the offset method 
of planographic printing is a great help to the lithographer. 
For certain kinds of printing, particularly on rough-sur- 
faced stock, it possesses an advantage over other methods 
of printing. It is finding its place, and that is not in the 
printing of half-tones. One of the disadvantages of offset 
is that it is a chemical and not a mechanical method of 
printing. When a relief block is made we know that it 
can be sent to any typographical printer anywhere, and 
there is no great difficulty about the result because it is 
a purely mechanical operation — the inking of the surface 
and the giving off of the ink to paper. Not so with offset 
printing. It depends on the chemical repulsion of grease 
and water. Like all chemical processes, this is effected 
by many invisible causes, so there is an unreliability about 
results, unless under most favorable conditions and in 
skilled hands. There are so many things that the offset 
press can not do; for instance, gold and bronze printing 
gives the offset printer trouble, and so does the printing 
of colors over each other on account of the danger of 
set-off. The invention of printing in wet inks on the 
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typographic press, as well as the use of these inks on two- 
color and four-color typographic presses, has prevented the 
offset press making the inroads on color printing that its 
promoters predicted that it would. So that the business of 
the photoengraver is secure. 


Should We Get It in the Negative? 


Ever since the introduction of half-tone engraving there 
have been two theories as to how best to secure the result. 
The writer has advocated getting as much as is practicable 
of the gradations of tone, of the copy, in the negative. 
What is meant by “ Getting as much as is practicable,” is 














Miss Ada Rehan. 


Half-tone of twenty years ago, when no reétching 
was done. 


that the half-tone negative maker should record in the 
negative all the gradations of tone in dots of such charac- 
ter that the etcher can handle easily, care being taken 
that allowance is made for the lateral or side etching that 
takes place on all the printing surfaces during etching. 
This lateral or side etching reduces the size of the printing 
dot in the highest lights and enlarges the fine white, or 
non-printing dot, in the shadows, so that allowance must 
be made for this lateral etching in the negative. The 
writer belonged to the first school of half-tone makers, 
when we were obliged to get all the effects in the negative, 
which is still carried out in practice by those who make 
half-tones on zinc. 

There came along a later school of half-tone engravers 
on copper who used a flat half-tone negative, that is, one 
with the record of the gradations of tone in the deeper 
shadows about right, but the high lights unrecorded. The 
etcher looked out only for the shadows and middle tones, 
the high lights being left to the reétcher, or finisher, as 
he is called. This method of procedure placed more and 
more responsibility on the finisher and less on the one who 
made the half-tone negative. As to whether the old school 
or new school half-tone makers were right, much could 
be said on both sides, for good work is done by either 
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method. The practice at present is that of the new school, 
though there are indications of at least a partial return 
to the methods of the pioneers in half-tone, and this is 
told in another paragraph in this department. 


Rolling-up Ink for Copper Half-Tones. 


Now that the advantages of rolling up a copper half- 
tone with an acid-resisting ink are being rediscovered, this 
department has been questioned as to the best ink to use for 
that purpose. It will be found in this case, as in so many, 
others in photoengraving, that there is no best ink, for so 
many mixtures will answer the purpose and each etcher 
will find one that in his hands works well. There are so 
many excellent etching-inks now on the market that all that 
is necessary is to add something, which must also be an 
acid-resistant, to soften them. One ounce of yellow wax, 
one ounce of powdered resin added to three ounces of an 
etching-ink, while the latter is heated, and sufficient lin- 
seed-oil varnish added to make the whole cover the enamel 
surface of the copper plate easily, is a simple formula. 
The kind of roller used, the amount of pressure put on the 
roller when rolling up, the heat of the copper plate, and the 
character of the half-tone, whether a coarse or fine screen, 
all have so much to do with the result that it is impossible 
to lay down any precise formula for the ink. Here is a list 
of the ingredients added by different etchers to make a 
rolling-up ink, as it is called: Printing-ink, chalk litho 
ink, litho-transfer ink, etching-ink, white and yellow wax, 
gum mastic, Burgundy pitch, resin, mutton suet, asphalt, 
shellac, black pitch, Canada balsam, Venice turpentine, 
palm oil, oil of lavender, turpentine, litho varnish and 
linseed-oil varnish. Any one of these will resist the action 
of chlorid of iron, so the etcher may take his choice. 


The Dodge Engraving Process. 


In reply to the numerous inquiries as to the practica- 
bility of the Dodge outfit for engraving, it can be said that 
a number of papers report that this simplified engraving 


process meets a want they have long sought. For exam- 
ple: The Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman employed the process 
so successfully in producing local illustrations that the 
Leader and the Express in the same city adopted it. A list 
of the papers that have already installed the Dodge outfit 
can be had at the main office, Park Row building, New 
York. Mr. Ozias Dodge will be remembered as the inven- 
tor of the valuable Norwich film. Besides being a painter 
and etcher of international fame, Mr. Dodge has been an 
indefatigable experimenter in engraving processes, and 
the fact that he has patented and given his name to this 
new method of engraving relief blocks is a guarantee that 
it is practical. 


Resin Powder Adhering to Metal. 


“ Etcher,” Chicago, writes a long letter describing in 
detail his procedure of zinc etching and tells of the rough 
edges he gets on the etched lines. He thinks the trouble 
is with the “‘ white ” powder he uses. It does not seem as 
fine to him as the powder he used to buy in New York, and, 
further, it sticks to the zinc, where there is no ink, thus 
giving a rough “ bottom ” to his etching. 

Answer.— He neglected to say whether he used turpen- 
tine, litho varnish, or an oil to reduce the etching-ink. If 
he uses turpentine for any purpose in the room where the 
powdered resin is kept, that is most likely the cause of the 
trouble. It is astonishing how readily powdered resin will 
absorb the fumes of turpentine. It is a difficult matter 
to keep powdered resin in a powdered form in the same 
room where turpentine is used. Resin powder can not be 
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dried by heat or it will soften and cease to be a powder. 
When turpentine is used near the resin powder the latter 
will often absorb so much of the fumes as to cause the 
particles of powder to adhere to one another. This is 
usually found when turpentine is used to soften the etching- 
ink. The resin powder then clogs around the edge of the 
ink, giving the lines a ragged appearance. Further, the 
powder becomes so tacky that it will adhere to the bared 
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plates are most convenient, but for the regular business 
of color-separation negatives, then the emulsion would be 
more satisfactory. 

Walter Stanier, Philadelphia: Intaglio etchings on cop- 
per for lithographic purposes were made by the writer in 
New York in 1895. When the offset method came into use 
intaglio engraving was found to be well adapted to the 
offset process. 
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Fantasies by E. O. Hoppe, from Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1914-1915. 


zine where it is not wanted. If powdered resin is used as 
an acid-resistant in etching, then it is best not to have 
turpentine in the same room with it. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

T. E. Harper, Corning, California, is advised to get a 
Baumé hydrometer, for liquids heavier than water, to test 
the strength of chlorid of iron. To make up solutions of 
different strengths by weighing the salts is not a reliable 
way, owing to the variability of the water contents of the 
lump chlorid of iron. 

Walter Griffin, Chicago, asks as to whether collodion 
emulsion or gelatin dry plates are better for four-color 
work. It might be said that, for only occasional use, dry 


John Murphy, Boston: <A weak solution of ox-gall is as 
good as anything else to rub over a photograph in order 
that water-color will flow on its surface. 

P. B. Benson, Brooklyn: That illustrated description of 
how to make high-light half-tones with an ordinary cross- 
line screen will be found in this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for June, 1914, pages 426 and 427. 

“Color Worker,” Manchester, England: The proper 
color filter for making the fourth color-record negative for 
four-color work depends on the character of the colored 
copy. There is no uniform color filter used for that pur- 
pose in this country. Sometimes it is an orange filter, 
and again it may be green. Only experience will determine 
the correct filter for each subject. 
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HOW TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE PRINTER 
IN THE PREPARATION OF COPY.* 


BY CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 


T is not every writer who appreciates the 
need of carefully preparing his copy ere 
it is sent to the printer. In many cases 
he assumes, if he thinks of it at all, that 
the latter will care for this minor detail, 
and becomes indignant if the proofs show 
that the reverse is the case. Of course, 
the printer rarely, if ever, does anything 

like this. As in the absence of any special style, the proof- 

reader is supposed to make the story conform to the one 
in use in the office. And right here is where the trouble 
commences. 

To illustrate the point I have in mind, I will ask you to 
note the following: Mr. A writes an article, say, of 
some three thousand words. He is thoroughly conversant 
with his subject, and is clever in his delineation of it. In 
fact, his efforts are exceptionally commendable from every 
point of view except in preparing his copy in a manner that 
will give the printer an intelligent idea as to how he wants 
it put into type. 

Thus, when it reaches the operator he sets it up from 
his point of view, with such use of the office style as he may 
think applicable. In the course of events the proofs reach 
the proofreader, who gives his version by not only marking 
typographical errors, but with his superior knowledge — 
assumed or otherwise—takes issue with the editorial 
attempt of the printer and makes changes in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation and paragraphing to suit, what he con- 
siders to be the needs of the case. 

When the proofs reach the operator he raises objec- 
tions to the marks of the proofreader, and if they are not 
allowed a chapel meeting is imminent, with the possibility 
of an able-bodied row thrown in. Sometimes in cases like 
this the operator wins, then again it is the proofreader. 

But in either case much time is lost, and, as you gentle- 
men undoubtedly know, time in a modern printing-office 
costs money. 

But let us proceed. 

After the operator, the proofreader and the reviser 
have finished with the article, the manuscript and proofs 
are sent to the author. 

And right here trouble assumes monumental pro- 
portions. 

The author in the quietude of his den or office reads the 
proofs slowly and with every sense alert for errors. As a 
matter of fact, he sees his article from an entirely new 
angle. It looks different to him in type, and he makes 
discoveries of things he passed over in the original 
manuscript. 

As he proceeds he finds that the punctuation does not 
suit him. The capitalization is indifferent. The para- 
graphing atrocious. He finds lapses in grammatical con- 
struction, and last, but by no means least, he sees, or thinks 
he does, where he can improve the phrasing of the original. 

Then he sails into the proofs, and when he finishes with 
them they resemble war maps of a hotly contested territory. 

He returns the proofs to the printer, who gently swears, 
or rather says “ Tut, tut,” for it is a well-established fact 
that printers do not swear. 

However, the proofs are corrected, and a new set sent 
the author. When they return there are more corrections 
and more “ Tut, tuts ” from the printer. 





* Address delivered before the Chicago Trade Press Association on 
Monday evening, February 1, 1915. 
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Finally the article is made up into pages, and here again 
is a fruitful source of trouble. More errors are discovered; 
more marking is done, amid an uproar of “ Tut, tuts ” from 
the printer. 

Finally the form goes to press and in due season the 
completed job appears, and I venture to say that, nothwith- 
standing all this prodigious effort, not to mention the blas- 
phemy, errors could still be found if close enough search 
was made for them. 

Now, if the author had originally prepared his copy 
just as he wished it to appear in print, and had marked 
thereon “ Follow copy,” the operator would have had an 
intelligent idea of what was expected of him and would 
have set the stuff accordingly. 

The proofreader would have had no occasion to read for 
anything but typographical errors; the author, in reading 
the final proofs, would only have had to verify his original 
manuscript, and the master printer would have had no 
occasion to use strenuous language. 

Then, again, there is another angle to this, and a very 
important one; namely, the cost of making the many 
changes incidental to illy prepared copy. 

Indifferently arranged copy is a source of expense to 
every one that handles it. It cumbers the speed averages 
of the operator; it causes the office to lose money while the 
operator corrects errors that should have been corrected 
in the original manuscript and quarrels over mistakes for 
which he refuses to assume responsibility. It delays work 
in the proofroom on account of the excessive demands made 
on the reader and reviser, and is an additional item of 
expense to the publication that permits it to go to the 
printer in a haphazard shape, by causing many unneces- 
sary corrections at the publisher’s expense. 

All this extra expense would be avoided if writers would 
only take the precaution to prepare their copy properly, or 
else put it into the hands of some man competent to do it 
for them. 

Inasmuch as this lack of preparation is the rule rather 
than the exception, one can readily see how expensive a 
thing it becomes in the course of time, and how it eats into 
the profits of any publishing enterprise which seeks to 
thrive in these days of intense competition. 

As you gentlemen undoubtedly know, every daily paper 
of any consequence has its copyreader or corps of copy- 
readers. These men are important adjuncts to the papers 
they serve, and are so considered by their employers. 

It would be impossible to compute their worth in dollars 
and cents to these publications. They not only take care of 
the fanciful productions of the cub reporter, but I could 
name instances which have come within the sphere of my 
own knowledge wherein they have saved metropolitan jour- 
nals from enormous financial losses through libel suits. 

Now, the question arises, if copyreaders are so valuable 
to’ newspapers, why shouldn’t they be equally so to the 
average printing-office and to publications other than daily 
newspapers? 

It appears to me that if they did nothing else than 
properly prepare copy for the printer they would prove of 
inestimable value to the trade journalist, the writer of 
books, of pamphlets, and all others that make a practice of 
handling matter that needs to be put in proper shape for 
expeditious work on the part of the printer. 

So far as my knowledge goes, there is not a printing- 
office in Chicago that employs a copyreader, as such. There 
are cases where the proofreader is pressed into service, but 
this is resorted to only on special occasions, and then only 
by special request when some particular piece of work is 
to be done. 
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The publisher and the printer will best conserve their 
own financial interest by securing the services of a compe- 
tent copyreader, or copy editor, if you prefer, to arrange 
their copy, to the end of forever doing away with the vexa- 
tious delays and large expense incidental to editing and 
revising copy after it has been put into type. 

Before closing I would like to speak briefly on the sub- 
ject of half-tone plates, more particularly to refer to the 
trouble experienced in the pressroom through the efforts 
to use poor or indifferently made half-tones. It is not only 
a great deal of trouble, but an expensive thing as well. 

I have found that the average publisher and printer has 
little, if any, technical knowledge of half-tone plates. Asa 
rule, they can tell if a plate reproduces clearly on the 
printed sheet, and their knowledge regarding certain kinds 
of inks for different results is abundant, but as to the actual 
construction of the half-tone plate itself, they appear to 
know but little. This is somewhat surprising, too, when one 
stops to consider the scope and extent of the information 
that is available to all on this important subject. However, 
it is not my intention to give you a technical dissertation on 
the half-tone plate process, but rather to speak along gen- 
eral lines of the things the average pressman has to contend 
with in his efforts to secure satisfactory results from indif- 
ferently made or damaged plates. 

There are many things that work against the pressman 
in his efforts to secure a proper result from a half-tone 
plate on the printed sheet. In the first place, the plate 
may be an old one which has seen hard usage. It may be 
wabbly on its base; it may lack depth; it may have well- 
defined edges where there should be none at all. 

This latter condition is particularly true of vignetted 
half-tone plates. The proper handling of this kind of half- 
tone is one of the real problems of the pressman. To secure 
the beautifully soft fade-away effect which shows no defin- 
ing edge, but blends its way into the white paper, is no 
easy task. In fact, it requires a thorough knowledge of 
conditions, and a skilled hand to bring about the desired 
result. 

In a certain job I examined the printed sheets during 
the different stages of “ make-ready,” and found in the 
first or initial proof that the etching of the vignetted half- 
tone was faulty, or else, to judge by appearances, the edges 
had been gouged off by something resembling a pickaxe. 
It was also noted that the dots on the edges were larger 
and less uniform than those nearer the center; this, with 
the ragged trim, formed a black line that practically 
reached the dimension of a border and which could be seen 
with the naked eye. 

In the second proof the black and unsightly edge had 
entirely disappeared, and in the third there was a beauti- 
fully soft blending of the vignetted surface with the paper 
that was both pleasing and artistic. 

To accomplish this result it was necessary for the press- 
man to remove the plate from its wood base and build up 
underneath it, thus making the underlay come between the 
plate and the block. 

In doing this he cut a rather heavy piece of paper about 
one-third of an inch smaller than the face of the vignette 
and pasted it to the under surface of the plate. This was 
supplemented by smaller pieces of paper, or patches, at 
various points to bring out the full tonal values of the 
objective features of the half-tone. Replacing the plate, he 
brought the edges down tight to the block by brads, thus 
leaving the main portion a trifle higher than the edge of the 
vignette. Then added strength was given to the whole by 
overlaying from the tympan. 
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Most of this work, which consumed much valuable time, 
could have been avoided had the plate been properly etched 
in the beginning. Instead of the heavy dots on the edges, 
they should have been very light, the nearer the edge the 
lighter and more indistinct they should have been. 

This would have been a great saving on the cost price 
of the job, and as this is only one of many such cases, you 
can readily see how expensive this type of half-tone can be 
if proper care is not taken in its construction. 

To secure the full tonal value of a half-tone on the 
printed sheets, with its many degrees of color value between 
deepest shadow and highest light, requires the most delicate 
skill. As a matter of fact, many things must be harmo- 
nized into right conditions ere the order to “ commence the 
run” can be given on a form containing half-tones. Ink, 
paper and the weather have much to do with the success 
or failure of the work, and require the closest possible 
attention on the part of the pressman, but are of compara- 
tively small moment if the half-tone itself is in a state of 
decrepitude or is indifferently made. 

One of the primary causes of poor half-tones is poor 
photographs. . This always proves a sad handicap to the 
engraver, as he finds it impossible to produce good results 
from poor material. Electrotypes made from old half- 
tones are another fruitful source of trouble. It appears to 
be difficult for some men to understand that electros are 
only reproductions of the plates from which they are made, 
which is another way of saying that if the original cut is 
bad, of necessity the electro must be also. 

I recall an instance wherein trouble resulted when the 
owner of a job protested because of the poor showing of his 
half-tones, insisting that they were all new. He was right, 
his electros were new, but the plates from which they were 
made had long since ceased to be serviceable. 

In this particular case the electros were so bad as to 
necessitate their being thrown into the metal-pot, and the 
making of an entire new set of half-tone duplicates of the 
originals. This was not done, however, until two entire 
days were lost in the pressroom in a frantic endeavor to 
please a good customer. 

Thus it becomes apparent that if you want first-class 
work at a safe and legitimate price, you must see to it that 
your half-tones are properly made and that they carry with 
them all the tonal values that you would have them express. 

When you have done this, it then remains for the press- 
man to show his worth. This he does, for whether the 
plates are good or bad, he makes them print regardless of 
time, money or their printing value. 





CONNECTICUT TYPOTHETAE IN REGULAR 
MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut 
Typothetz was held on Monday evening, February 1, in 
New Haven. After the regular business session, the sub- 
jects for the evening were as follows: “ What Prices, Our 
Costs, and What They Should Be in Connecticut.” ‘“ What 
Percentage of Productive Time Is Found in Various 
Departments?” “What Is the Average Number of 
Impressions per Hour from Various Sized Presses?” 
These questions were very thoroughly discussed by all 
present, and there was a considerable variation in the 
matter of ascertaining costs and also as to what they 
should be. 

The discussions on such topics as these is bringing out 
a great deal of information that is going to prove helpful 
in a great many ways. 

















Soliloquies of the Devil 


By H. F. LOCKHART 


I pied a galley here the other day, 
Before the bloomin’ paper went to press; 
I picked the measly thing up right away, 
And put it back together just by guess. 
The make-up man he chucked it in the form; 
The thing went through. Oh! golly, what a storm! 


“ John Smith will sell at 20 Prospect street, 
At the bride’s home, on Wednesday at high noon, 
An only daughter, beautiful and sweet — 
With spotted feet, and coming two next June.” 
So help me, that’s the way the darn thing read. 
I saw it, and I nearly fell down dead. 


That ain’t the worst. The thing went on to say: 
“Mike Dolan died last night at half-past eight; 
No fire insurance carried, so they say; 
Loss total, but the value was not great.” 
You’d ought to heard the widow tear and rave — 
It makes me sick the way some skirts behave! 


“A son was born to Dr. Richard Vose, 
A glossy black, and weight a thousand flat; 
His mother was by Danby, out of Rose — 
With gloves to match, and wore a picture hat.” 
The foreman threw three fits and clawed the air; 
For once he got so mad he couldn’t swear. 


“The Park House burned to ashes Tuesday night. 
The cause, they say, was softening of the brain; 
The noble firemen made a gallant fight 
In satin duchess, made with fishtail train.” 
Ain’t that the everlasting limit? Gee! 
The way the whole darn bunch jumped on to me! 


The boss he had me on the carpet, too. 

Gosh! He can dress a feller to the ground! 
I sneaked his office feelin’ mighty blue, 

When all to once I heard a funny sound. 
The boss was all alone —I’d give my hat 
To know just what that guy was laughing at! 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


EDITORIAL NOoTE.— Owing to circumstances wholly 
beyond control, Mr. Morrison has been unable to prepare 
his regular article for this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
We regret it will, therefore, be necessary this month to 
disappoint those of our readers who have been following 
Mr. Morrison’s articles on the business end of newspaper 
work. The series of articles will be resumed in the April 
issue. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Fulton Evening Times, Fulton, New York.— You publish an 
excellent paper, all departments being well handled. One can not tell 
the place of publication from the daie line on the first page. 

The Dawn of Light, Walnut Grove, Mississippi.— You publish a 
newsy, interesting paper, your main trouble being with presswork. The 
fault here seems to be with the ink, which was so stiff it pulled the fibers 
from the overdampened paper. 

The Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas.— Your Christmas number 
is an excellent issue, all departments being well handled. In regard to 
the advertisements, will state that, in our opinion, they are satisfactory, 
very much above the average in quality. 

The Mason City Times, Mason City, Illinois— Your Christmas issue 
is a creditable one, the advertisements are well arranged and presswork 
is clean. The use of fewer type-faces in advertisements would give your 
paper a more uniform, pleasing appearance. 

Cashmere Valley Record, Cashmere, Wyoming.— Your Christmas 
issue justifies its publishers in feeling proud, for it is an excellent num- 
ber from every standpoint. There is an opportunity for improvement in 
presswork with a little heavier impression and a slight cutting down of 
ink flow from fountain. 

The Billings Times, Billings, Montana.— A great improvement could 
be made in the presswork on your paper by slight make-ready and a 
uniform flow of ink from the fountain. 

O. T. VINSON, Frederick, Oklahoma.— The advertisements you have 
sent us are excellent examples of strong, simple display, illustrating the 
advantage of confining display to a single series of type. The Leader 
appears to be ably edited as well. 

The Lebanon Times, Lebanon, Kansas.— Your Christmas issue shows 
marked enterprise on your part, considering Lebanon's size, and is cred- 
itable from the mechanical standpoint also. 

The Worthington Progressive, Worthington, Minnesota.— The foun- 
tain of your press stands in need of adjustment so that the distribution 
of ink over the form will be uniform. The advertisements seem hur- 
riedly composed, a lack of order in display and too much of it giving a 
very displeasing effect. Do not strive to fill the space with type — white 
space and small type-faces have as much carrying power as large faces 
that are crowded for room. 

The Bayne Citizen, Bayne City, Michigan.— Your holiday number is 
a credit to the publishers and a credit to the town. The advertisements 
are nicely arranged and the presswork is good, although an improvement 
could be made here if the ink was shut off a trifle. 

The Daily Tropical Sun, West Palm Beach, Florida.— You publish an 
up-to-date paper, the news matter being played up in an interesting 
style. Presswork, too, is good, as are also the advertisements. 

Town and Country, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania.— Your dedication num- 
ber, celebrating the completion of your new building, is a pretentious 
issue, filled with interesting reading. A great improvement could be 
made, however, in the composition of your advertisements by the use 


of some modern type-faces. When you buy again we would suggest that 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


you purchase full cases of one series, so that your paper will be uniform 
in appearance throughout. 

Belleville Recorder, Belleville, Wisconsin.— Your Christmas edition is 
very satisfactory in all respects except presswork, where a decided 
improvement could be made. 

A NEw YEAR’s greeting page in the December 31 issue of the Mon- 
mouth (Ill.) Daily Atlas carried 149 separate and distinct advertisements 
of local merchants, doctors, signatory to the appropriate inscription at 
the top. The idea is good enough for the average publisher to keep 
beneath his hat until next New Year's Day. 

The Montclarian, Montclair, New Jersey, is another paper which 
confines its display to one series of type, with excellent results. Good 
editorial work, attractive make-up, excellent advertisement composition, 








FLEISCHAKER’S 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Half Price 


We have gone through our Suit Department and notice we have too’ many Suits in stock 
to reduce this immense stock within a short time, we have decided to cut the IN HALF 

tunity which never has occurred before in this city as early in the season. 

son's new models and colorings—short and long Coats. Now, if you are i me now to 
our store and make your selection. Don't wait until the prettiest are gone. Opportunity, 
which you did not expect until January. ; 


BUY YOUR SUIT NOW AT JANUARY PRICES 


$45.00 ladies’ and misses’ Suits $22.50 
$40.00 ladies’ and, miss 

$35.00 ladies’ and misses’ Su’ 

$30.00 ladies’ and misses’ Suite $15.00 


FLEISCHAKER’S 


“Outfitters to Mother and Girls”’ 


$25.00 ladies’ and misses’ Suits $12.50 

$20.00 ladtes’ and misses’ Suits $10.00 

$15.00 ladies’ and misses’ Suits $7.50 
(Slight charges for alterations.) 


119 W. 9th Phone 994 




















Clean advertisement composition from The Sun, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


clean presswork and the practice of using but one series of type for 
display are features which make the Montclarian one of the very best 
papers which come to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THOSE publishers who desire to improve the appearance of their 
papers should write the Coffeyville (Kan.) Sun for copies, which will 
show the great advantage of confining display to one series of type. 
That paper uses no display type except Caslon, and, in fact, all the 
advertisement type is of the same series, the uniformity being very 
pleasing. With this one series the compositors on the Sun have arranged 
some very attractive advertisements in a neat, simple style, worthy of 
being followed by others. 

WALTER D. SANKEY, Del Rio, Texas.— The Grand Leader advertise- 
ment is nicely arranged, but we do not believe the reader's interest is 
held when there is too much space between item and price connected by 
leaders. 

RATHER carelessly arranged advertisements characterize the Christ- 
mas number of Gulick’s Weekly Review, Muskogee, Oklahoma. When 
the upper lines of an advertisement are short of measure and those 
toward the bottom full measure, there is a tendency for the reader's eye 
to pass over the upper lines to those at the bottom. The main display 
should be at or very near the top. Boxed headings in advertisements 
do not permit of the headings standing out as prominently as they should, 
and a too promiscuous use of rule underscores serves to weaken, rather 
than strengthen, the lines beneath which they are placed. 

The Watrous Signal, Watrous, Saskatchewan.— From a news stand- 
point you publish an admirable paper, although worn, antiquated type- 
faces mar its artistic appearance. Your advertisement compositors 
apparently have good ideas as to display features, but handicap that 
display by meaningless rule arrangements and by filling short lines with 
hyphens, semicolons, dashes, and other utilities that have a weakening, 
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disconcerting effect. Considering your equipment, you did well with the 
two-page advertisement for Steen. 

R. M. Corre_t, Sweet Springs, Missouri.— The Eagle is an admirable 
weekly, one of the best in a typographical way which comes to this 
department. The use of one series of type, John Hancock, throughout 
the paper for display gives a uniform appearance which is pleasing. 
Avoid as far as possible — we know it is not always possible — the use 
of extended and condensed types in the same advertisement. It is also 
best not to divide words in large display lines, as in the page wagon 
advertisement of your June 19 issue. Your make-up of the first page is 
quite satisfactory. 








CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE 


| Council Grove National Bank 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1914 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Loans and Discounts $176,785.15 Capital Stock... $ 50,000. 4 
Real Estate 13,050.00 Surplus 23,000.00 
United States Bonds 50,000.00 Undivided Profits 5,954.25 
Other Bonds and Stocks 173. Circulation 47,747.50 
5 % Redemption Fund 500. Deposits : 19757269 
Cash and Exchange’ 

$324,274.45 $324,274.45 

Above statement is correct. A. H. PRATER, Cashier. 











iT IS WITH MUCH. PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION that the Officers 
and Directors of this bank call your attention to the above statement. We believe that this 
is one of the most careful and conservative banks to be found. Your business is solicited, 
assuring you of the best of service consistent with good and safe banking. With compli- 
ments and best wishes for your success during the New Year, we remain very cordially 


The Council Grove National Bank 

















Excellent handling of bank statement by W. W. Drummond, Council 
Grove, Kansas. 


W. W. DRUMMOND, Council Grove, Kansas.— Your advertisements are 
effectively arranged from the standpoint of display, and, in the use of 
pleasing type-faces, are neat and attractive as well. In the Leader's 
half-page advertisement, entitled ‘“‘The Big Sale Continues,” there is 
not sufficient variation in the sizes of type used. We show a reproduc- 
tion of a bank statement which is very pleasing. 

RALEIGH M. WILSON, Pontiac, Illinois.— We are well pleased with 
your office advertisement and regret it is of such proportion not suited 
to reproduction in these columns. 

The Modern Light, Columbus, Kansas.— You publish a paper which 
is manifestly weil edited, and presswork is very much above the average. 
If you did not have such a large variety of type-faces, but larger fonts 
of one, or possibly two, so that your pages would be more uniform in 
appearance, the improvement would be noted by the majority of your 
readers, even though not versed in print-shop lore. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— You did very well indeed 
with the two advertisements, although the type used for the heading 
on the two-page spread is not large enough to balance such a large 
advertisement. This lack of strength at the top would be more noticea- 
ble if the large cut were eliminated, so of course this cut serves in a way 
to balance the page. 

WHENEVER a copy of the Jowegian, the admirable semi-weekly of Cen- 
terville, Iowa, comes to THE INLAND PRINTER we are possessed of a desire 
to indulge in superlatives. For clean, orderly, strong and attractive 
advertisements there is no paper anywhere which surpasses this small- 
town semi-weekly. One of its characteristic advertisements is herewith 
reproduced. It is worth close study. 

Marin County Tocsin, San Rafael, California.— You publish a very 
attractive paper. On the first page of your issue of February 6 an 
improvement could have been made by lowering the headings which 
are placed about the middle of the two outside columns. When headings 
are not exactly lined up, it is best to have them not too nearly so. In 
other words, there should be a decided difference or none whatever. 

The West Virginian, Fairmont, West Virginia.— While your paper is 
mechanically weil gotten up, a further improvement could be made by 
the use of uniform display type for all the advertisements. 


Edina Sentinel, Edina, Missouri— You have done remarkably well. 


The letter used for your heading is too weak, and especially so since the 
headings to the first-page articles are set in rather bold type. Hold a 
copy before you and see for yourself that the heading does not “ fit in i 
with the remainder of the page. While your presswork is very good and 
up to the standard of the majority of papers in towns the size of Edina, 
we note uneven ink distribution in several copies. Your first-page make- 
ups are very neat and the advertisements are satisfactorily composed. 

THE advertising man on the Fremont (Neb.) Tribune is one of the 
most energetic in the business, his latest stunt being to corral Santa 
Claus a few days before Christmas and call into the office of the Tribune 
all the children of Fremont. The little folks were requested to make their 


Christmas wishes known to Santa Claus, who recorded them in a large 
book. The idea should go far toward popularizing and advertising the 
paper, and, in addition, the service rendered parents should not be 
overlooked, for of course the children’s desires were conveyed to the 
parents. 

The Bulletin, Coleman, Alberta.— First of all, we should say do not 
place display advertising on the first page. In the copy sent us, we 
know you could not run all the advertising on the four home-print pages 
without using the first, but there is a way to get by this. Have your 
ready-print house set up and electrotype your “standing” advertise- 
mer.ts and make them up each week on your ready-print pages. This 
will relieve the congestion on the home-print pages and enable you to 
cut out first-page display. Also use uniform headings on first page. 
We regret that you do not have large fonts of a single series of type, 
rather than so many odd and inharmonious faces. 

The Daily Journal, Antigo, Wisconsin.— Your paper has every ear- 
mark of good management, clever editorial work and the resultant pros- 
perity. Your presswork is not what it should be, however, and the 
make-up of the paper gives the impression that speed, rather than neat- 
ness, was the dominant consideration. As evidence of this we call your 
attention to the first page of section two of your December 31 issue, 
where a short line has been carried to the top of a column, which is 
never consistent with good make-up. Plain rules would have been far 
better for the box-heads than the linotype border made up of widely 
separated stars. Also, if the Journal were our paper we would not 
allow a line of large wood type used in it. 





A SALE EXTRAORDINARY! 
Winter Coats and Suits 


During our Year-End and Final Clearing Sale this store has decided, in order to 


clear out all winter Coats and Suits, to reduce the Price on evel ry garme ent to less thi nha alt orig Jinal price! 
Te a winter Coat at saving that will p utehase her 





Starting Saturday morning and continuing throughout the balance of the month 
e are going to offer you your unrestricted choice of any Coat or Suit in this store for $15 








Nothing Reserved--Your Unrestricted Choice of 
ANY COAT OR SUIT IN THIS STORE 


COATS WORTH UP TO $45.00 Bip Reserved —— SUITS WORTH UP TO $45. 00 


$1 fea Look! hel 1G | 


| | Coats worth up to | | Coats worth y Coats worth up to Coats worth », = Couts yo ag to to | | 
| $10 - 50 $5 re ae oO iid ar $28 $2: 50a nd $: rt 
| $395 || $595 || $795 || $095 || $1295 














tt It is not to 


sses and Children's ¢ convince you 
that they are the mos y 


Outfitter to 9 ‘Outlitter to 
Women, Misses and Children | HOLMAN S | Women, Me ses es and! Cc hildren 
Centerville —North Side Square Squa 














Characteristic advertisement from the Iowegian, Centerville, Iowa. 


The Ord Weekly Journal, Ord, Nebraska.— We admire your clean, 
orderly first page, the dignity of which, free of advertisements, can not 
but appeal to your advertisers as well as your readers. On one of the 
first pages, however, the headings are bunched toward the bottom, which 
affects materially the balance of the page. There is a tendency to sur- 
round display headings with panels which exert a weakening influence, 
and we should prefer plain rule to the linotype border you use through- 
out the advertisements. 





NEW YORK PRINTERS’ APPRENTICE SCHOOL’S 
FIRST ANNUAL BALL. 


The School for Printers’ Apprentices of New York gave 
its first annual ball at Sulzer’s Harlem River Casino, One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh street and Second avenue, 
on February 5. It was a very successful affair from every 
point of view. The committees that had charge of the 
arrangements did their work cleverly and left nothing to be 
desired for their quests. 
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PLEASE WAKE UP.* 


BY W. R. COLTON. 


HE printers of Ohio are the most fortunate 
in the world, or would be if only they were 
awake to the advantages offered them. 
They have within reach the chance to 
belong to and work with the finest of all 
the state organizations: one which offers 
them everything that could be obtained 
from a local club — estimating, collection, 

credit, employment, insurance, cost-finding, and other 
departments in the hands of experienced men, and a 
monthly publication in which to exchange views—at a 
less annual cost than the monthly dues of a club. Five 
dollars and the trouble of writing a few letters will put 
any one of them in the front rank if he will wake up. 

Mr. Printerman, please wake up. You have been asleep 
for a hundred years, your eyes closed to the fact that 
business has two departments: production and disposition. 
You have been only half awake; awake to production only. 
You have schemed and fretted and worried and bought 
improved machinery and worked out a way to make your 
product lower in cost. You have trimmed and pared and 
scraped to get ten per cent off the cost of your presswork. 
You have figured and twisted and turned to get a little 
cheaper paper. Then you have cut ten per cent off your 
figures to get the job. You learned production. 

You left the other half of your business — disposition 
—entirely without attention. The result? The advertis- 
ing man who bought your product — he bought it, mind 
you; you did not sell it to him — went out and sold it — 
disposition — at fifty per cent advance and laughed in his 
sleeve. Or, if it was the merchant or manufacturer to 
whom you sold direct, he got rich by the use of printers’ 
ink, and you — well, how many of you are as well off as 
your customers? Please wake up. 

Good business is the result of good selling. Yes. But 
back of good selling must be thorough knowledge of the 
thing to be sold. And this we lack. We know too little 
about our product. How many of you know which of the 
type-faces you have in your plant belong together in dis- 
play? Do you know whether Caslon is old or new style, 
and why Caslon Text and not Engravers Old English 
should be used with it? Do you know why a Missal initial 
does not look well with Modern Roman? Do you know why 
Brandon and Blair should not be used in the same form? 
Do you know why an initial letter only should be in red 
on a black page; why a small initial should be in a yellower 
red than a large one to make the page look right? Why 
you can use three times as much blue with black as red 
with black? Why you can not use as much light green as 
light blue in ornamenting the page? Can you take a ruler 
and find the point of balance on a page of type to see where 
the display line should come to make a proper balance? 

Have you ever studied any of these things? They are 
all necessary, if you expect to compete on the higher plane, 
if you expect to get away from price competition. And 
all these things are told in your trade journals, and the 
books which are devoted to your business. It is a ridiculous 
situation that printers — all of them — read so little. The 
failure never reads anything concerning his business. The 
successful man reads some, but not enough. (Ninety per 
cent of the printers in this country are making only jour- 
neymen’s wages or less out of their plants. And ninety 
per cent of them don’t read their trade journals.) Every- 


* This article, written by W. R. Colton, secretary of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, is reprinted from the Ben Franklin Witness. 
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where I go, I find on desks many trade journals unopened 
and untouched. The usual excuse is lack of time. In the 
name of common every-day mule sense, what is your time 
for? Can you spend it more profitably than by improving 
your mind so that you can think more concretely on your 
business problems? You can’t improve your business mind 
one-half so fast as by reading and digesting your trade 
journal and then coming out to a meeting of those who 
have done the same and comparing notes on what you have 
studied. You want to improve your profits; you know 
that good salesmanship will increase your profits; you 
want to make good before it is too late. Then get busy 
and do something. Get started to-morrow in adding to 
your knowledge, and then go out and turn that knowledge 
into good hard cash. Stop thinking about that fool com- 
petitor and produce some goods that are worth real money. 
Then go out and sell them. If you have the goods and 
know how to sell them, it’s little competition you will have 
to worry about. The reason that a man who attends to his 
own business succeeds is that he has so little competition. 

After you have learned your goods and can talk about 
them in an intelligent manner, you are prepared to begin 
business. You think you are in business already, just 
because you have a plant. Well, you are not. Business is 
selling. And selling is a mental process. A sale is made 
not in the pocketbook, but in the mind; the measure of a 
salesman’s success is his ability to influence the mind of 
his prospective customer. 

You want to get an order from your prospect, so you 
must first determine in your own mind, as a salesman, what 
this prospect, as a buyer, will think; along what lines his 
mind must travel before he will buy; then you must lead 
his mind along those lines. 

In getting a job of printing it is usually necessary to 
ask your prospect several questions. It is up to you to put 
these questions in logical order. These are the things you 
will want to know, and on which you must be able to advise 
your customer after you have asked and he has answered. 

The prospect primarily is advertising to increase his 
sales, either by getting his name and product better known, 
by calling attention to new uses for it, or by supplementing 
former advertising. Some competitor may have been put- 
ting out a series of beautifully gotten up folders, and he 
wants to have his own advertising equal in appearance to 
that of his competitor. Satisfaction of pride. 

Study your customer. Study his needs. Study his 
motives. Then sell him what he needs at a profit to yourself. 

Once and for all, stop bidding to get the job, and sell 
something to make a profit. Forget about production for 
awhile; you've pretty nearly worked yourself to death pro- 
ducing everything except a little coin for yourself. Sit 
down and study out your customers; you don’t need any 
more customers; your customers need more printing; it 
is up to you to study out just what they need in that line 
and make them see it. It is very hard to make a sale when 
you have nothing to sell; wake up; you have brains; 
you’ve been delivering ink on paper to your customer; now 
go out and sell him your brains. And that you may have 
time to study and plan your sales campaign, don’t waste 
time and brains figuring the price on letter-heads, envel- 
opes, bill-heads, and other standard stuff. It is never 
necessary to figure on these. Their prices are all tabulated 
in the Federation Information Book. The prices therein 
are from the results of the tabulation of thousands of rec- 
ords from hundreds of shops and are ten thousand times 
safer than anything you can figure out from your indi- 
vidual experience. The old lie about competition being the 
life of trade has served your customers long and well; but 
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it has put a crimp in your pocketbook that makes that last 
month’s paper bill look like — well, you know how it makes 
you feel. 

Coéperation is the life of trade; the sooner you dis- 
cover this fact for yourself, the sooner you will be able to 
look your competitor squarely in the face and call him 
brother. 

Oh, yes, I know, to your eyes he is a conscienceless price- 
cutter, a fiend in human form. Say, did you ever stop to 
think how you appear to him? Now, isn’t it a fact: when 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


IF YE ED. HAD THE NERVE. 


Last week we received an invitation to buy a bale of 
cotton. Say, Willibald, the way things are going we'll be 
lucky if we can buy a spool of cotton. Gee! If we only 
had the nerve! What we couldn’t do! Had we been born 
with the rind of some people we know, here’s what you 
would find on these pages from week to week: 

“On account of the European War the subscription 
price of this paper has been raised to $5 a year, cash in 
advance. 








KILKENNY CATS — FRIDAY, A. M. 
Copyright, 1914, by H. W. Frees, Boyersford, Pennsylvania. 


you made that low price to one of his customers last month, 
it was an unintentional error; when he was a few cents 
lower than you yesterday, he is a d d price-cutter? So 
you know that’s just the way he thought about you. 

You, both of you, are men of average intelligence; you, 
both of you, want to make a living. You aren’t, either of 
you, rich enough to keep forcing prices down and down until 
you have bankrupted all of your competitors. Then why 
waste your money in an admittedly impossible task? 

Take the square-inch book of costs and the Federation 
Information Book and study them; then make up your 
mind that you will take nothing in that goes below those 
costs; that you can not afford to pay each of your cus- 
tomers for the privilege of turning your wheels; that if 
there is to be a loss on the job, let the other fellow do 
the losing; that sometimes the testimony of the customer 
should be thrown out of court, as he is an interested party; 
that a little salesmanship is better than much cheese- 
paring; in other words, wake up. 


“On account of the loss from import duties, advertis- 
ing rates will be increased to p0 cents an inch. Effective 


at once. 
“ We are pained to announce that, owing to the almost 
complete suspension of the importation of chemicals, it will 


“be necessary to make a charge of 10 cents a line for obituary 


poems hereafter. 

“Tt being impossible to export prunes to Przemysl, 
notices of church suppers will be charged for at the rate 
of $2, and two tickets to the supper, for fifteen lines or less. 
Over that amount will be charged extra. 

“ Resulting from the suspension of regular shipping 
facilities between this town and Gulf of Obigosh, all pump- 
kins, apples, potatoes, corn, grapes, etc., brought to this 
office under the pretext of exhibition to the editor will be 
seized as contraband of war. 

“All persons found owing this paper more than a 
year’s subscription will be shot as spies.” — Axtell (Kan.) 
Standard. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


How Much Composing-Room? 


The following inquiry comes so close to the subject of 
overequipment that we are going to try and set our cor- 
respondent going on the right track even if it is impossible 
to tell him just what to buy or how much of each article. 
It is rather a hard one to answer, and is as follows: 


What, in your opinion, should be the amount invested in equipment 
and material, and of what should it consist, in the composing-room of a 
plant that has cne 32 by 44 and one 25 by 38 Miehle, two Colts and three 
Gordon presses ? 

This plant has been handling mostly platework, and conditions have 
made it necessary that we compete for other work. This new class of 
work will comprise, on the average, small booklets and catalogues of 
about eighty pages, two colors, and about five copies. 


Under ordinary conditions of commercial work, a plant 
having two cylinders and three jobbers should have a 





Experience has proven that an investment of approxi- 
mately $700 per compositor is required to properly equip 
a modern composing-room; but as this plant expects to get 
its solid matter set outside, a lower figure has been taken, 
which would be ample at the start and could be added to 
from time to time as experience dictates. In this connec- 
tion it is well to bear in mind that a saving in investment 
in type is not true economy, as for each $700 worth of type 
in the composing-room you will have to spend $1,200 in 
actual wages to keep it working. Therefore, any false 
economy that causes the workman to lose time because of 
lack of composing-room material will prove very expensive. 

To accommodate eight compositors and a distributor 
would require nine cabinet stands, three imposing-stones, 
a proof press, a saw trimmer, galley and chase racks, a 








| 
| 
Department. | Employees. 
| 
| 


Floor 


Equipment. Investment. | Space, | Light, | Power, |Replacement 


Square | Watts. | H.-P. | Allowance. 
Feet. | 





| Proprietor 
| Bookkeeper 


4 Desks, Safe, Typewriter, 8 Chairs, 3 Stacks Filing Cabinet, $800.00 
Salesman | 25. | Fan, Cooler, Umbrella Stand, Hat Rack, Adding Machine..| Floating, 


Fixed, 
300 | $80.00 
$7,550.00 | 





Foreman 
5 Compositors 
Composing-Room..| 1 Stoneman 


| 1 Desk, 8 Cabinet Stands, 3 Stones, Chase Racks, Proof Press, $5,000.00 
Saw Trimmer, Type and Material ee 


$860.00 





1 Pressman $20. 
Job Press Room .., 3 Feeders............... 10. 
1 Apprentice | 8. 


| 2 Universal 14 x 22, 2 Gordons 10x 15, Drying Racks, Stock) go 500.00 


$250.00 





Pressman $20. 


‘wl oT. + 
Cylinder-Room ... ea 


| 2 Cylinders and 2 Motors, Roller Cabinets, Trucks, Overlay) .- 500.00 
13. d - ARPPABS IGS ESIC SARIN RRA 5:5 aso 5;0: fare: cha'n nied ove. ciense “elasscernieryiehe i a 


$750.00 





Bindery and Fin-, 1 Cutter . 
i 4 


ishing Girls Tools for Tableting 


42-inch Cutting Machine, ‘ 


f g-inch Stitcher, Punch, Perforator, | | 
Tables and Chairs, Tables for Cutter, Glue-Pots and Small) $1,400.00 3: y § $140.00 





Stock and Shipping 


Shipper. | $15. Trucks and Boards, Stock Tables, Shelving, Delivery Cart,| 
2 Boys 7 a eS: eee 


$250.00 300 | 120 | $25.00 








WO kad cnxes 


/$25,000.00 | 3,150 


| 
| 
| 





Monthly Proportion $1,997.67 





$100 


An Ideal Printing-Plant Cost Calculation. 


composing-room capable of turning out enough work to 
keep the presses busy; but with a plant located in a large 
city, as this one is, a smaller equipment will suffice because 
a considerable amount of the plain matter can be bought 
from the trade-composition houses. 

The amount of composition required to keep these five 
presses busy would vary with the size of the runs. Sup- 
posing them to be an average of five thousand per job, it 
would require a little more than one form a day for each 
press, and that would in all probability need from sixty 
to seventy-five hours’ composition per day. This would 
require at least eight compositors, besides a foreman and 
a distributor, and to keep them supplied with sufficient 
material to work efficiently would need an investment of 
about $5,000 in type and fixtures. 


desk for the foreman, and a supply of type and material. 
This is based upon the foreman doing the locking up of the 
forms; if he does not, then another man will be required. 
If the presses are run part of the time on plates sent in 
from the outside, thus saving composition, one or two com- 
positors may be dropped, but the equipment should be sup- 
plied for eight in case of emergencies. 

It would be absolutely impossible to say what kind of 
type would be needed without a careful study of the class 
of work that is to be done and the amount of each kind. 
If mainly small jobs, several series of standard faces 
will be needed as a basis; while for a series of booklets 
and circulars, three or four body-faces would be wanted in 
three sizes at least to each face, and these should be either 
a part of the jobbing series or harmonizing with them. 
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To equip such a plant with a small composing-room for 
three or four men would be foolish in the extreme unless 
most of the work consisted of long runs. 

The accompanying schedule of an ideal plant was pre- 
pared some time ago to illustrate a problem in cost-finding, 
and is based upon the minimum number of workmen in 
each department to insure a maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum amount of machinery to be run at the mini- 
mum of wages without cutting. These figures were based 
upon experience with plants doing the average commercial 
work, including booklets and a reasonable number of cata- 
logues, with all large amounts of plain composition bought 
outside, and a large proportion of the work small jobs, 
such as cards, letter-heads, bill-heads, office blanks, etc. 

The table explains itself, and may prove useful to others 
who are students of the ever-engrossing cost problem. 

The allowance for labor is enough to keep all the 
machinery going all the time, and the salaries are about 
normal in most cities, though low for some of the big ones. 
The reason for the number of machines in each department 
is that they form a well-balanced plant and are the mini- 
mum number, or rather the maximum number that one 
pressman is expected to handle. 

A careful study of this table will be a good thing for any 
cost student, and if he will take the time to carry out the 
figures according to his own costs it will probably sur- 
prise him. 

Again calling our correspondent’s attention to the im- 
possibility of naming an outfit for a composing-room with- 
out knowing the character and quantity of each class of 
work it will be called on to handle, we leave with him and 
our other readers this table as a worth-while study. 


No Wonder Buyers Go Shopping. 

From all sides we receive protests against the cus- 
tomer who goes shopping when in need of some printing, 
and interspersed are complaints against the price-cutting 
printer who makes a low price just to keep his brother 
competitor from getting the job. We acknowledge the 
truth of both charges and ask ourselves whether there is a 
reason, and how much the printer who is making the com- 
plaint is to blame. 

Here is a job in question which seems to point the way 
to the answer. It is really worth about $500 and was 
actually sold for the ridiculous sum of $162, which is less 
than the actual cost of the composition, to say nothing of 
the paper and presswork. 

One little feature of this particular transaction, which 
would make it really amusing if it were not so pathetic, is 
the fact that the man who got the job claims that he got 
the paper at a bargain and allowed the customer something 
on that account, thus beating his next nearest competitor, 
who bid $203. 

Perhaps you will get a better idea of the whole thing if 
we give the second man’s letter in full, so here goes: 

We are sending you under separate cover a four-page circular on 
which we wish you would make an estimate for us. Stock is 24 by 36, 
50-pound, S. & S. C. book, 1,600 pounds paper, 16,000 circulars, requir- 
ing 32 reams of stock. Two outside pages in two colors, requiring a 
total of 48,000 impressions. This job was sold for $162; another bid on 
the job was $2038. Which bid was nearest right? This paper is listed 
at $5.25 per 100 pounds. 

We figured the paper at $5 per 100 pounds. The man who got the 
job claims he got a bargain in paper. Should he give the customer the 
benefit of that bargain or not? 

The sample sent consisted of the usual large display 
pages used by department and instalment houses, one side 
of the sheet having one page 21 by 33 inches type-face, and 
the other side having two pages half that size. On one 
side of the sheet some of the display lines were in a second 
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color. The type used ranged in size from ten-point to sixty- 
point, and none of the cuts was very large, probably aver- 
aging six square inches each. The display was good of its 
kind, and the presswork fairly good. 

This figures out at the average rates as follows: 


Stock : 
34 reams, 1,700 pounds, S. & S. C., at 5% cents 
Ten per cent for handling stock 


Composition: 
Four pages original composition, 100 hours, at $1.20. .$120.00 
Divide for color two pages, 8 hours, at $1.20......... 9.60 
Lock-up, three forms, 6 hours, at $1.20...........008 7.20 
Mortising fifteen electros, at 15 cents each 


Make-ready : 
Three forms, 4 hours each, 12 hours, at $1.65......... $ 19.80 
Running: 
48,000 impressions, 52 hours, at $1.65............05. 
Ink: 
20 pounds, at 40 cents (black)............... $8.00 
8 pounds, at 75 cents (red) 


85.80 


14.00 
Folding three folds, 16,000, at $1.20..............+22.+-8 19.20 
Packing and delivery, four cases, at $2.50..........0006. 10.00 
29.20 


$386.03 
96.50 


Total cost 
Add 25 per cent for profit 


Should sell for $482.53 


The correct price of this job under average conditions 
would be $485, which would give a net profit of $98.97. 
Under conditions of close competition, such as seem to have 
obtained at the time this order was placed, a price of $450 
would be justified; but under no conditions could there be 
any excuse for selling it for $200, or even for $400, for that 
matter, the latter figure being practically cost. 

Unfortunately this is an example of a large class of 
work that is being done in the smaller cities and towns by 
printers who should know better. There is no excuse for 
any printer making a price less than half the cost of pro- 
duction of a job in these days when a cost system may be 
had for the asking, and kept with accuracy for a year for 
less than the loss on this job. 

Again, if there is a printer so poor that he can not 
afford to pay the pittance required to keep up a cost sys- 
tem (and we do not believe that there is one in the whole 
broad expanse of our land who can truthfully say he can 
not), then there are the average costs that have been ascer- 
tained by the various organizations by which he can be 
guided. 

It is no use to say that he does not believe that these 
averages are correct, or that they do not apply to his plant, 
for the fact that the work of each of the various organ- 
izations agrees so nearly with the others, and that the 
average hour-costs found by the independent accountants 


‘also agree with those of the organizations, proves their 


correctness and at the same time proves that the actual 
costs in the various plants only varies to any great extent 
as mismanagement increases them. As for the man who 
claims that his costs are not as high as the published aver- 
ages or those of his nearest organization, it is putting it 
mildly to say that he is mistaken and not aware what his 
costs really are. 

Such prices as those quoted on this job are the cause of 
the shopper. And, also, it is owing to such ruinous prices 
that the supply men have mortgages on so many printing- 
plants from which they do not seem to be able to get away. 

Perhaps the solution of the whole problem will be that 
the supply houses will insist that every customer install a 
standard cost system and submit a statement every month 
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as a necessary preliminary to continuance of credit. Some- 
times the writer feels that it would pay the trades that 
supply the printer to take over the cost-system work and 
insist that their experts install the system in every plant 
before any further credit was granted, and that they regu- 
larly audit the system as a condition of its continuance. 
There is one sure thing that would occur if such a method 
were adopted — the number of wild estimates on printing 
would be reduced to a minimum. 


The Service Method. 

This department of THE INLAND PRINTER has given so 
much on the subject of cost lately that it is time we said 
something of the other part of its title and talked of the 
method by which our opportunity for making costs is to 
be obtained. 

Everywhere we hear of the cutting of prices in order to 
obtain business, and almost every printer one meets has 
a long wail about the difficulty of getting the right price 
for his work, coupled with a tirade against the other fel- 
low, until we feel that the time has arrived for the printing 
business and the printer to about-face and look in the 
other direction and see if he can find any real reason why 
his customers or the public should patronize him at any 
price — high or low. 

It is true that the business world can not get along with- 
out printing, that education demands its services, and that 
civilization requires its aid; but it is equally true that but 
few printers are doing anything to increase the value of 
their work to these great agents of progress. 

You know the saying regarding the “ making of two 
blades of grass to grow where one grew before,” and all 
can apply it to the printing business if they will and make 
two jobs or two dollars’ worth of printing grow where 
there was one before; but few seem to have discovered 
the method of bringing about this extra growth. 

One of the new methods of the business world to-day 
— almost one of its new dogmas— is that to produce a 
permanent customer you must render service in such a 
way that the customer feels it as voluntary service and 
not as something that he is paying for in the bill. Of 
course, such service does cost money, and equally, of course, 
the customer pays for it indirectly, but it must be rendered 
in such a way that he does not feel it as something he is 
buying. 

A recent speaker at a cost congress said: “ The printer 
who delivers his customer quality accompanied with ser- 
vice at a price that affords him a reasonable profit can 
depend upon it that the customer will become a permanent 
patron without the necessity of persistent coaxing; while 
the printer who can not see anything to offer his customer 
except the pecuniary consideration of price differential will 
always be hunting new customers and complaining of the 
decadence of the business.” 

Here is a great thought. The method of giving service 
by a study of your customer’s needs and the proper kind of 
printing to supply them; of gaining your customer’s con- 
fidence by showing him that you are more anxious that 
the work you are doing for him shall produce a profit for 
him than that it shall produce an extra profit for you; by 
entering into his ideas and purposes and translating them 
into type in a manner fitting their character and impor- 
tance to him. This is the kind of service method that will 
bind your customer to you with bands of steel and increase 
your business to the limit which you have the brain capacity 
to handle. Then if your plant capacity is equal to your 
brain capacity, you will make money with as much ease 
and pleasure in the printing business as in any other. 

Look around you at the successful men in all lines of 
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business and you will find that they gained that enviable 
state by the service method and not by holding up the 
public, as you possibly suppose without giving the matter 
proper thought. The big trusts would not exist very long 
if they did not render service any more than the smallest 
shop on the side street, and the little shop on the side street 
may become the big establishment a few years hence by 
service. 

Train yourself and every one around you to not only be 
willing but to be able to render the business-building ser- 
vice that creates success. It will not come automatically, 
neither you nor any one else was born to it; hard work 
will be necessary before you learn that you can not serve 
all men equally well, and begin to pick out those whom you 
can serve best and most effectively. Sounds like a restric- 
tion of business, eh! But it is not. If there were not 
affinities in business as well as in the other chemical, 
mechanical and social sections of life it would be much 
harder to get along; but these divinely appointed affinities 
are the things that will bind your customer to you from 
the class that you are fitted to serve and keep you from 
everlasting friction with those you should leave for your 
competitor. 

Do you know that we often feel a sort of pity for the 
only printer in a town who must serve all kinds of men to 
the best of his ability — no, to the best of his adaptability? 
It is mighty good to be able to turn the undesirables, from 
your point of view, over to your competitor. 

Think this service method over a little, then go over 
your list of customers and consider how many you can help 
to get more out of their printing appropriation in real 
results for the betterment of their business. Then take 
them up one at a time and work out some concrete proposi- 
tion as to how they can use printing to make business; 
work out all the details and do not attempt to interest 
them until you have fully convinced yourself that it is just 
the thing you would buy if you were in their place and 
just how many you would buy and how you would use them; 
go so far, perhaps, as to consider how you would treat 
the inquiries that this printing will surely bring; and when 
you have the whole thing clearly worked out in your own 
mind and have sold it to yourself, take it to your customer 
and sell it to him. But, for goodness sake, do not say 
anything about price except to mention it casually in com- 
parison with the results. 

When printers, as a body, begin to conduct their busi- 
ness on the lines of such a service method, there will be 
but few complaints regarding price-cutting and lack of 
profits in the printing business. 

Quality accompanied by service means success for both 
the printer and his client; and, by the way, the sooner the 
printer begins to look upon his customer as the doctor and 
lawyer and other professional men regard their patrons 
—as one in need of help — and does his best to help him, 
the sooner will the printer take his proper rank among the 
business men of the world. 


HE COULD NOT LEAVE HIS OFFICE. 


Though he didn’t make any money in the printing 
business, he was always working — holidays and Sundays 
included. 

“ Mamma,” asked his three-year-old son, “ are we going 
to heaven some day?” 

“ Yes, dear; I hope so,” was the reply. 

“T wish papa could go, too,” continued the little fellow. 

“ Well, and don’t you think he will? ” asked his mother. 

“ Oh, no,” replied the son, “ he could not leave his office.” 
— Ben Franklin Pointer. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may id convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has ori ted as ially desirable for i good of the trade. 

All applications must be by ped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “‘ The Inland Printer.” They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 











Seeks Superintendency of Large Plant. 

(3082) A practie2l printer of over twenty years’ experience seeks 
position as general foreman or superintendent. Is at present superin- 
tendent and manager of private printing-plant. Age, forty-one. Can 
furnish good references. 


Compositor Seeks Change. 

(3083) A compositer, having thirteen years’ experience in the print- 
ing business, seeks position west of Mississippi river. Familiar with best 
grades of cylinder presswork, and is capable of handling a fair-sized 
newspapcr plant, or a medum-sized composing-room. Best of references. 


Seeks Position as Advertisement Compositor. 
(3084) A married man, thirty years of age, with thirteen years’ 
experience, seeks position as advertisement compositor in or near New 
York city. Has taken advertising course. Union. 


Foreman Seeks Position in Bindery or Pressroom. 
(3085) Expert folding-machine operator and bindery-machine oper- 
ator, with twenty years’ experience in binderies and pressrooms, expert 
on all folders and automatic feeders, seeks position as foreman in bindery 


or pressroom. Mzerried. Will locate anywhere. Best of references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Position. 

in English and German, on machines 
if possible, on same machines, or Nos. 9 
Union. 


(3086) Linotype operator, 
Nos. 5 and 8, wants position, 
or 14. Will also do needed floorwork. 


An Elderly Printer Seeks Position. 

(3087) <A printer of a good many years’ experience is looking for a 
position in a medium-sized printing-office to make himself generally 
useful, or would like position in a one-Gordon shop; can also do job and 
advertising work. Has had small office of his own for ten years. Best 
of references. 

Position as Manager, Superintendent or Estimator. 
Seeks position as manager, superintendent or estimator of a 
Thoroughly acquainted with all branches 


(3088) 
modern medium-sized office. 
of the printing business. 


Manager or Superintendent of Job Department. 

(3089) A man, forty years of age, married, desires a position as 
manager or superintendent of job department of a combination plant, 
or entire plant of medium size, which will allow him to get out among 
customers at least part of the time. Has had seventeen years’ experience 
in the printing and publishing business, in all departments. Prefers a 
town rather than city, in Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico or Lower Cali- 
fornia. Best of references. 

Opening for First-Class Stoneman. 
An Ohio publishing company desires the services of a first- 
forms of high-grade catalogues which 
Non-union man only. 


(3090) 
class stoneman for locking up 
require the most perfect register. 

Wants a Chicago Representative. 


A printing company in Ohio, having a two-color Harris press 
desires to secure the 


(3091) 
that takes a good dea! of work to keep it going, 
services of some one who could solicit work in Chicago. 


Opening for Man Who Can Take Charge of Country Newspaper. 

(3092) Stock company of business men owning first-class country 
weekly newspaper and job office in Wisconsin, well equipped with good 
material, wants good printer-manager to take full charge, except edi- 
Must be competent to handle plant with from two to six 
with addition of profits above seven 


torial-writing. 
employees. Wages good for locality, 
per cent on investment and expenses of business. 


Opportunity Open for Good Pressman with Little Money to Invest. 

(3093) Opportunity is open for a good pressman, or an all-around 
printer, to buy a half interest in a plant located in a small western city. 
A fine opportunity for a youne man who is a good solicitor and who has 
about $500 to invest. Business can be doubled in a very short time. 
Owner unable at the present time to manage inside and outside work. 


Seeks Position as Assistant to Manager or Superintendent. 

(3094) Young man, twenty-nine years of age, with ten years’ expe- 
rience in all departments of the printing business, seeks position as 
Willing to start as estimator or assistant to 
Capable of estab- 
Best of references. 


assistant to manager. 
superintendent if there is chance for advancement. 
lishing Standard cost system. Union. Speaks German. 


Seeks Position in Publicity, Editorial, Advertising or Technical- 
Writing Line. 

Man of wide experience in the printing business, and also 

is seeking a position. Has 

Desires to 


(3095) 
in editorial, advertising and publicity work, 
written a large number of articles for the technical press. 
locate in New York. 

Seeks Partner with Capital. 

(3096) Editor of a Cuban magazine seeks a master printer as a 
partner who will be willing to put $5,000 into the business, along with 
his ability and willingness to work. Desires to add a job-printing plant, 
as good printing is appreciated in Cuba and there is very little there at 
the present time. Will go in on a fifty per cent basis. 


Young Lady Seeks Position as Proofreader. 
(3097) Young lady, thirty-one years of age, with five years’ expe- 
rience, seeks position as proofreader on general magazine or catalogue 


work. College graduate; union; best of references. 


Desires to Purchase Small Daily. 

(3098) A man, thirty-nine years of age, with fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in the editorial, advertising and circulation departments of several 
newspapers throughout the country, desires to connect with small-town 
daily, with option of purchase. Best of references. 


Small Printing-Office for Sale. 
(3099) A small plant, equipped for job printing only, is for sale. 
Gets all of the local trade and a number of mail orders. Driven by gaso- 


line power. Will sell cheap on account of poor health. 


Mechanical Superintendent Desires Position. 
Exverienced mechanical superintendent wishes position with 
growing concern which needs reliable man. Is conversant with all 
details of the business; can install or maintain cost system and furnish 
Capable of taking complete charge of mechanical end; mak- 
Western States preferred, 


(3100) 


estimates. 
ing it produce results at minimum expense. 
but not essential. 


Young Woman Proofreader Seeks Position in Syracuse, New York. 

(3101) Young woman, having had two years’ stenographic experi- 
ence and eight years as proofreader, mostly book and job work, seeks 
position. Will consider copy-preparing, ete., at home. Can furnish ref- 
erences as to ability, character and trustworthiness. 


Will Sell Interest in Printing Business. 

(3102) Interest in high-grade printing business located in one of 
the largest cities in the Northwest, now netting $10,000 a year on invest- 
ment required. Applicant must be experienced salesman of high-grade 
catalogue printing and colorwork, and must work in the business to 
prove his qualifications before he will be permitted to invest a dollar. 
The right man is more important than the investment. Only men of 
exceptional ability, who are able to invest at least $25,000, will be 
considered. 

Advertising Manager Desires to Invest. 

(3103) Would like to secure interest in a newspaper plant where 
there is a real opportunity and a promising future. Has had twelve 
years’ experience as advertising manager of one of the large new York 
evening newspapers. 


Opportunity Open to Pressman with Money to Invest. 

(3104) Opportunity is open for a good job pressman having at 
least $500 to invest, and who will take charge of entire pressroom. 
Plant invoices $15,000, and is doing a large business. Present owners 
can not handle everything themselves. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Owing to the fact that more applications have been received during 
the past few months than space in these columns will permit printing, it will 
be necessary to insert briefs in order of receipt. Others will be held in our 
files and will receive proper consideration. Employers seeking men for 
positions will be referred to applications on file as well as those inserted in 
this department. Likewise those seeking opportunities will be referred to 
openings on file. 
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HISTORY OF COMPOSING-STICKS. 
BY WILLIAM SELLS. 


HE composing-stick is a very necessary 
appliance, yet from a general viewpoint 
it has received but little consideration, in 
fact, none at all compared to its impor- 
tance. It is the most important gage used 
by the printer, and has been handed down 
from generation to generation until, in 
this age of more or less perfection, we 

have what is classed as the “last word” in composing- 

sticks. That the efficient manner in which they are made 
to-day did not always prevail is shown by the old wood 
composing-stick that is here illustrated (Fig. 1). This 

















Fic. 1.— Cuban wood composing-stick. 


ancient relic was picked up in a printing-office in Havana, 
Cuba, during the Spanish-American war, by Glenn Rob- 
inson. Mr. Robinson brought his trophy north and pre- 
sented it to A. H. McQuilkin, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It is very shallow, being only an inch in depth, 
and is about 11 inches long over all. Inasmuch as there is 
only one “ knee ” to this stick, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose the compositor, in using it, must have braced the end 
against his “ frame” while justifying. 

This typifies the fact that for centuries printers have 
blundered along with inaccurate, haphazard measures, ex- 
pressing inefficiency, false economy and innumerable losses 
through bad justification and lost time on imposing-tables 
and presses. Nine-tenths of the delay on presses through 
materials working up are traceable to composing-sticks 
inaccurately set. These reflections are induced by reading 
the “ First History Ever Written of Composing Sticks, 
1450-1914,” prepared by Henry L. Bullen, librarian of 
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Fic. 2.— First picture in which a composing-stick is shown. It is the 
very earliest picture of a printing-office. Printed in Lyons, A. D. 1499, 
it is an illustration from the celebrated book, ‘‘ The Dance of Death.” 


the T'ypographic Library and Museum, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and issued for free distribution by the Star Tool 
Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, makers of 
composing-sticks and other tools of precision for the use 
of printers. 

This little history shows us the first picture of a com- 
posing-stick (1499), and by a series of illustrations (fur- 
nished by the publishers) shows the evolution of that 
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appliance through the centuries to the present time. Sev- 
eral of the illustrations are reproduced photographically 
from ancient composing-sticks — sticks made of brass and 
iron, so worn by contact with hands that one realizes 
instantly that they were passed along from generation to 
generation, just as were clothing and beds in early times. It 
is remarkable how slowly improvements were made. It is 
shown that no attempt was made to manufacture com- 
posing-sticks as gages of precision until thirty years ago, 
and that only within the last eight years the composing- 
stick has been made foolproof. 

It would be an interesting task for a statistician to esti- 
mate the millions upon millions of ems that have passed 
through composing-sticks, and the vast fortunes repre- 
sented by delays and losses in justifying forms, types drop- 
ping out, presses stopped because of materials working up, 
types off their feet, etc., which are directly traceable to the 
inefficient sticks which satisfied our forefathers excusably 
because they had none better — and which continue in use 
in many printing-plants — inexcusably, because sticks are 
now made to set with the precision and infallibility always 
demanded in all other gages. 
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Fic. 3.— The first picture in which a composing-stick is engraved dis- 
tinctly. Printed in Mainz, Germany, A. D. 1541, before J and U were 
added to our alphabet. 


Mr. Bullen, in his interesting little story, says: ‘“ The 
composing-stick — a little thing, but how important: When 
Gutenberg conceived the art of typography he was com- 
pelled to invent, in addition to his types, first a press and 
then a composing-stick, both essential. How he constructed 
his press and his composing-stick is not known. 

“The earliest picture of printing is found in an edition 
of the ‘Dance of Death,’ printed in Lyons in 1499 (see 
Fig. 2). It shows us the appliances of printing, including 
a composing-stick. The second picture of printing appeared 
on the title-pages of books printed by Badius of Paris in 
1507, which also includes a composing-stick exactly like 
the common screw stick still in use. The singular thing 
about the Badius engraving is that the composing-stick is 
held in the right hand instead of the left. Between 1507 
and 1541 seven other pictures of printing were printed, four 
of them showing the composing-stick indistinctly, but in the 
tenth known picture (Fig. 3), which appears on the title- 
page of ‘ De Chalcographiz inventione,’ an historical poem 
of 456 verses in praise of printing and the first book which 
has printing exclusively for its subject, by Bergellanus, 
Mainz, 1541, we find the most distinct picture of a com- 
posing-stick that is known until 1683, when an accurately 
drawn picture appeared in the first text-book of printing, 
Moxon’s ‘ Mechanick Exercises: or, the Doctrine of Handy- 
Works applied to the Art of Printing,’ in which more than 
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two pages are devoted to the description of the stick shown 
in Fig. 9. This illustration is taken from a stick in the 
Typographic Library and Museum, in Jersey City, on which 


Fic. 4.-— The first composing-sticks were one-measure and made of wood. 
Photographed from stick about four hundred years old. 


the date 1645 and initials of the owner are engraved. It 
represents a stick set to two measures, one for the body- 
matter and the other for side notes or run-in notes. An 
engraving made in 1694 by Simonneau illustrates two styles 
of composing-sticks, of which Fig. 9 (screw-adjusting) and 
Fig. 4 (one-measure or ‘ pan’) are examples, taken from 
actual ancient sticks. Doubtless the one-measure stick 


Fic. 5.— First adjustable composing-stick, with holes in back and slot in 
knee, secured by screw-driver. 


(Fig. 4), made of wood, was the first used for setting, and 
hence the name ‘ stick.’ Figs. 4 to 10 show the styles which 
prevailed without radical change for more than three hun- 
dred years, until 1810, when the screw stick with slotted 
back (Fig. 11) indicated a desire for improvement in time- 
saving quality at least. In 1855 the modern composing- 


sticks first came into the field in America. We see that for 
over four hundred years little change was made in the 


Fic. 6.— The next improvement was substituting thumb-screw 
for screw-driver. 


composing-sticks, except that early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (about the time Franklin was a journeyman printer) 
the two-measure idea was generaly discarded. A _ pecu- 
liarity of ancient sticks is their lack of capacity, the 
prevailing depth being one inch. These shallow sticks 
were popular in France and Southern Europe until quite 
recently, while British and American printers preferred 


7.— The next improvement was this adjustable two-measure 
Photographed from a stick about three hundred years old. 


Fic. 
stick. 
deeper sticks. Sticks of the style of Fig. 9 were made of 
iron or wood, while those of the style of Fig. 4 were of wood, 
usually lined with brass. 

“Tn 1855 Oliver S. Grover, of Middletown, Connecticut, 
patented the well-known stick of that name. In 1857 Daniel 
Winder, of Cincinnati, patented the stick now known as the 
‘Yankee Job.’ In 1860 Stephen W. Brown, of Syracuse, 
New York, patented the stick now known as the ‘ Buckeye.’ 
The latter has a singular history. It was manufactured 
by A. and B. Newbury, of Windham Center, New York, and 
called the ‘ Newbury.’ When the Newburys went out of 
business the stick ceased to be made in America. It was 
imitated in England, where it still is made. In 1888 an 
American printer found it in use in England, and brought 
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it home as a novelty, and it was then, with slight changes, 
patented in the United States and sold as the ‘ Buckeye.’ 

“The third period was made possible by the adoption in 
America of the point system of type-bodies. Until this 
reform occurred, a perfect composing-stick could not be 
made. All the admirable sticks of the second period (Yan- 
kee Job, Grover, etc.) have this defect, that the security 
of the measure always depends upon the compositor, as all 
are liable to slip unless very carefully adjusted. A more 


Fic. 8.— First stick with long slot in back instead of screwholes. 
Photographed from stick about three hundred years old. 


serious defect is the impossibility of securing uniformity of 
measures, it being a well-established fact that no two men 
can set their composing-sticks absolutely alike. 

“The pioneer stick of the third period was the ‘ Stand- 
ard Job,’ introduced in 1886. It represented a great 
advance. It is adjustable to point measures, with varia- 
tions of six or twelve points, but these adjustments are 


Fic. 9.— Earliest iron composing-stick. The earliest picture of this 
stick is in a text-book published in 1863, but this cut is photographed 
from a stick with date ‘‘ 1645” and initials ‘“‘T. D.’’ engraved on it. 


dependent upon a pin engaging in a series of holes in the 
back of the stick, and both pin and holes are subject to 
rapid wear, which is fatal to its continuous accuracy. It 
also has the defect of all preceding sticks, a lack of provi- 
sion to prevent deflection of the knee by tight spacing after 
the stick is about half filled, so that the first line set in a 
stickful is likely to be narrower than the last line, a fault 


Fic. 10.— Another iron composing-stick of style of Fig. 9, but of 
later date. Until about 1810 all composing-sticks were made of wood or 
iron, the wood sometimes lined with brass. 


to which many delays on presses are traceable. Various 
imitations of the ‘ Standard Job’ proved to have no advan- 
tages, as they possessed the two radical faults, adjustment 
by holes perforated in the back of stick, with knees which 
could be deflected from accuracy by tight spacing. These 
defects were overcome by the invention of the Star com- 
posing-stick, in which every line of type set in every meas- 


Fic. 11.— The first steel composing-stick, introduced about 1810, and 
the first stick with capacity increased to nearly two inches. This stick 
marks the line between ancient and modern sticks. 


ure is accurately gaged during the life of the stick, because 
the knee is supported at all points against deflection and 
the adjustments are made by a device which is not affected 
by wear — which is, in fact, made more secure by wear on 
the V-shaped grooves.” 
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Karl R. Moberg. 


Karl R. Moberg, one of the most up-to-date and ener- 
getic printers of Sweden, passed away on Friday, January 
8, after a short illness. Mr. Moberg was born in 1882, and 
as a boy started his career in the composing-room of 
W. Koersner Company, of Stockholm, at the same time 


Karl R. Moberg. 


attending the evening technical school at that place. A 
few years later he took up the study of lithography in the 
Ljungl6f establishment and at the Idun Royal Press. He 
soon returned to job printing, his first choice, and in this 
field practiced for five years at the Ostersunds-Posten 
Company, where he gained an excellent reputation for 
himself as well as for his employer. Among rewards 
received by Mr. Moberg from that time were the Guten- 
berg silver medal from Germany’s leading journal, Typo- 
graphische Jahrbiicher, as well as silver medals and 
diplomas at the Norrképing and the Ostersund exhibitions. 
He has also competed successfully in American and British 
trade competitions. 

Owing to the standard of his work, he finally gained a 
government traveling scholarship, and for one year worked 
in Germany with Julius Maser, in Leipsic, and the Miehle 
School, in Berlin. In 1907 he accepted the position as 
branch manager for the Norrképing Lithographing Com- 
pany, in Sundsvall, where he remained until 1911. Since 
that time he held the position of superintendent of the 


Hasse W. Tullberg Company, of Stockholm, one of the 
largest and best known printing establishments in Sweden. 
Mr. Moberg is survived by his widow, a small son, and 
other relatives. Two brothers and a nephew are printers 
in Chicago, and one brother is studying rotogravure in 
Stockholm. 
Simon Brentano. 

Simon Brentano, head of the publishing firm bearing 
his name, passed away on Monday, February 15, at his 
home in Orange, New Jersey, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Mr. Brentano and his brothers, August and Arthur, 
acquired the business from their uncle, August Brentano, 
the founder, in 1877. August died in 1899. 

Mr. Brentano was a member of the New York Factory 
Investigation Commission, the Executive Committee of the 
Fifth Avenue Association and of the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association. He was so deeply interested in the Fire 
Department that for years he had an alarm box at his 
bed and another in his office. Whenever an alarm sounded 
he would rush to the blaze, if he could get away. He 
became intimately known to the officials and the rank and 
file of the Fire Department. He spent a great deal of 
money developing devices which would help firemen, such 
as methods to prevent hydrants from freezing, hose hoists 
and distributing nozzles. 


William H. Forbes. 

William H. Forbes, head of the Forbes Lithographing 
Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, passed away on 
Wednesday, February 3, at his home, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Forbes came to this country from Liver- 
pool, England, in 1848, at the age of twelve years. He 
was apprenticed to the lithographing business while still 
a boy, and in 1861 went to Boston, where he started in 
business for himself. As time went by, the business 
increased and the plant was enlarged. 

Mr. Forbes was a man of exceptional ability and intelli- 
gence, and knew his business in all its manifold phases. 
He had a special interest in his 1,500 workmen. He was 
very popular with them, and it hardly needed the splendid 
occasion in 1905, when they joined together to present to 
him a loving-cup as a mark of their esteem and friendship. 

It was the custom of Mr. Forbes to give a dinner each 
year to the heads of his many departments, and in turn it 
was their habit during each succeeding summer to arrange 
and hold an outing in his honor. 

Mr. Forbes was a great reader, had a marvelous mem- 
ory, was an entertaining conversationalist, and one of the 
most popular men of this city during the long period in 
which he was a leader in the business world. His kindly 
nature and genial disposition led him to do helpful and 
pleasant deeds for his friends and contemporaries all 
through his life. 

He is survived by one son, William S. Forbes, who has 
been conducting the business of the Forbes Lithographing 
Company, and one daughter, Mrs. Cora Forbes Marsh. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


James Newton Appointed Sole Agent for Auto- 
Falcon and Waite Die Press Company. 


James Newton, who for many years has been connected 
with the sales force of the Auto-Falcon and Waite Die 
Press Company, Ltd., has been appointed sole selling agent 
for the United States.for the Waite die and plate printing 
press and the Falcon high-speed semi-automatic job presses. 
Mr. Newton’s office is located in the Tribune building, 154 
Nassau street, New York city, Room 1123, from which 
can be supplied the full line of these machines and parts 
therefor. 


Purchase Plant of James McMillin Printing Company. 


W. O. Beck and Albert Ebaugh, the well-known print- 
ers, have purchased all of the stock of The James McMillin 
Printing Company. The McMillin plant is one of the best- 
equipped plants in western Pennsylvania. To the battery 
of monotype machines, job and cylinder presses, will be 
added several linotype machines. W. Wade Miller and 
Robert L. Forsythe, who were associated with Mr. McMil- 
lin, have been retained by the new owners, as have also all 
other employees. 


Clever Advertising by Western States Envelope 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . 


“Through the Envelope — Your Quickest Road to Mr. 
Printing Buyer,” is the inscription on an effective envelope 
bearing the Service Book of the Western States Envelope 
Company, a part of the illustration on the cover of which 
appropriately shows through a cut-out in the envelope. 
Words are hardly adequate to describe this combination of 
two effective advertising features and it must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

Printers, however, who are buyers of envelopes will find 
much of interest regarding all grades of correspondence 
and catalogue envelopes, and at the same time see for 
themselves this Service Book and its interesting container 
if they address the Western States Envelope Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Medbury-Ward Company Takes Over Business 


of Peninsular Engraving Company. 


By means of an attractively arranged folder, The 
Medbury-Ward Company recently announced that it has 
succeeded to the business of the Peninsular Engraving 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio. New equipment and an aug- 
mented art department place the company in the position 
of the foremost photoengraving establishment in north- 
western Ohio. The offices of the company are located in 
the Snow Flake building, 609 Jefferson avenue. 

The officers of the new company — L. G. Medbury, presi- 
dent and general manager; W. A. Ward, vice-president 


and treasurer, and J. B. Fraser, secretary and sales 
manager — were formerly connected with the Peninsular 
Engraving Company, and have had wide experience in the 
photoengraving business. 


George E. Packard Joins Forces of Keystone 
Type Foundry. 


From the Keystone Type Foundry comes the announce- 
ment that George E. Packard, well known to printers in 
New York and throughout the New England States, has 














George E. Packard. 


joined the staff of the company and will be a promote: 
for its New York branch. Mr. Packard lives in Albany. 
which makes him accessible to his many friends. 


The Jaenecke Printing Ink Company’s New 
Specimen-Book. 

Designed to be of the greatest possible service to the 
printer in selecting inks for special or general purposes, 
the latest specimen-book of The Jaenecke Printing Ink 
Company is a model of its kind. 

On some pages of this interesting book are shown con- 
trasting colors which harmonize, while on other pages 
various shades of the same color are shown. Another 
interesting and valuable feature of this book is that the 
various grades of ink are shown printed on the grade of 
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stock on which the printer is most likely to use them. By 
this he knows just what to expect. Half-tone and the gen- 
eral run of the color inks are printed upon enameled stock, 
bond inks on bond stock, and the fifty-cents-a-pound poster 
inks on cheap book paper. 

Every printer should have a copy of this comprehensive 
specimen-book, which can be secured by addressing any 
one of the company’s houses, which are located at New- 
ark, New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; New York city; 
Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri, and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Samuel C. Tatum Company Produces New 
Paper-Drill. 

The success attained by the Tatum single-spindle paper- 
drill, and the apparent demand for a similar machine capa- 
ble of drilling two or more holes at one operation, has 
resulted in the production of the Tatum multiple-spindle 
paper-drill. 

In a circular recently issued, the manufacturers claim 
many advantages for their drill, averring that it proves 
a great saving on work requiring more than a single hole. 


With it one can drill two holes, the space from the cen- 
ter of each varying from 1% inches, the minimum, to 12% 
inches, the maximum. Three or more holes may be drilled 
by the addition of extra drilling-heads, the capacity of the 
machine, only, limiting the number. The clamping device 
is automatic, and all adjustments are made from the front 
of the machine. The circular also makes known other 
features of this machine which should be particularly inter- 
esting to employing printers. The Samuel C. Tatum Com- 
pany, Cncinnati, Ohio, is the manufacturer. 
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New American Model 65 Numbering and Perforating 
Press. 

The Model 65 American numbering and perforating 
press is designed to meet requirements of the modern 
printing establishment. Numerical systems are now in use 
practically the world over, and much time and money have 


New American Model 65 Numbering and Perforating Press. 


been spent in accomplishing various numbering proposi- 
tions. In many instances considerable time could have 
been saved with an equipment as is here shown. Large 
cylinder presses are too frequently tied up on comparatively 
small numbering jobs when they could be more advan- 
tageously used on other work. 

The numbering cylinder is located in the front of the 
press, easy of access, being about 3 feet 4 inches from the 
floor. Numbering machines are in convenient position for 
any purpose required. The numbering-cylinder shaft is 
constructed of heavy steel, 2;% inches in diameter, afford- 
ing ample strength for any amount of pressure. On this 
shaft are mounted split rings, which in turn serve as bear- 
ings for the numbering heads. Any number of rings may 
be placed on the shaft to its capacity, and each ring may 
be fitted with as many numbering heads as required. Rings 
being of the split variety, afford quick adjustment to any 
position across the shaft, or may be removed entirely. The 
numbering heads are so constructed that they are adjust- 
able around the rings. Thus it will be seen that numbering 
heads may be arranged to strike exactly as desired. The 
impression cylinder is supplied with the usual grippers, 
tympan clamp, reel rods, shoofly, ete. 

The press shown above is designed for a sheet 18 by 18 
inches in size, but other sizes may be obtained to order. 

A new catalogue, describing press in full, has recently 
been issued, and may be obtained by applying to the Amer- 
ican Numbering Machine Company, 224-226 Shepherd ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Meeting of the Ben Franklin Club. 


The February meeting of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Chicago was held at the Advertising Association Club 
rooms, 123 West Madison street, on Thursday evening, 
February 18. 

After a most excellent table d’hote dinner, Vice-Presi- 
dent Daniel Boyle announced that the illness of President 
T. F. Walton prevented his being present. Secretary W. T. 
Leyden presented the names of the following for member- 
ship in the club, all of whom were unanimously accepted: 
Schmidt Brothers, North Shore Press, Schuler Brothers, 
N. R. McIntyre & Company, Capitol Printing Company, 
W. H. Galleys & Son, Severinghaus & Weilor, Gallitz & 
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Pabst, Parkside Press, Jos. L. Schmitz, The Powers Press, 
The Evening Press, Albrecht Brothers, The Fort Press, 
North Clark Press, Two Little Printers, Joseph H. Rich 
and the Donaldson Publishing Company. 

James O’Shaughnessy, president of the O’Shaughnessy 
Advertising Company, delivered an address on advertising 
that was both interesting and edifying. 


Cheltenham Money-Making Ideas for Printers. 


Ingalls Kimball, designer of the Cheltenham type, has 
announced an entirely new and valuable service for vrint- 
ers, which, he states, is in response to the existing need for 
a service that will help the employing printer compete with 
syndicate houses, and which will increase his sales and 
profits and the efficiency of his entire organization. 

Cheltenham Money-Making Ideas for Printers — the 
name of this new service — will consist of finished samples 
of copyrighted booklets, leaflets, etc., that the printer can 
manufacture for his own customers at a profit. Besides 
this, the printer will have at his command the advice and 
aid of one of the most successful printing organizations in 
America. 

The service was scheduled to start February 15, and is 
exclusive for one printer in a town. 

Complete details regarding this new service can be 
secured by corresponding with Mr. Ingalls, 150 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 


Devices for Automatically Numbering Checks, Bonds, 
Tickets, Tags, etc., While Being Printed. 


Even young men in the printing trade to-day can 
remember a time when the automatic printing of consecu- 
tive numbers as it passed through the press was utterly 
impossible, because no practical device for that purpose 
had been invented. Though many men of genius endeav- 
ored to produce such a machine, it was not until relatively 
recent years that any one attained more than partial suc- 
cess; and even of the few who finally claimed success, only 
one or two proved their inventions worth serious attention. 

In Germany and France numbering machines were used 
for many years before they were introduced into the 
United States. They were made without plungers, and 
it was necessary to incorporate them in frames that were 
practically a part of the press on which they were used, 
the whole apparatus being very cumbersome, not easily 
adjusted from one position to another, and very expensive. 

Joseph Wetter was the first to construct a numbering 
machine carrying its own operating mechanism, using at 
that time figure wheels of the eleven-division pattern, the 
same as those in use in Germany, France and England, 
which countries were the homes of the manufacture of 
numbering machines. 


Mr. Wetter made another valuable improvement by 


incorporating in each wheel a depressible cipher, doing 
away with the unreliable eleven-division wheel, reducing 
the size of the machine so that it occupied less space in 
the form, and still maintained the feature of printing only 
the number required, without the ciphers to precede the 
number. This feature was far in advance of other coun- 
tries, and has since been adopted by all makers. 

The construction of the cipher is a very important fea- 
ture of internal construction, and the Wetter company has 
patented about fifteen different styles, using to-day its 
latest model, a cipher that is fitted in the wheel obliquely, 
which has a larger bearing on the wheel shaft when in 
printing position. 

As regularly made by the Wetter company, all ma- 
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chines have a plunger with the word “ No.” on a removable 
slide; the impact of the platen on the “ No.” depresses 
the plunger and operates the machine. Many years ago 
the German manufacturers made machines with a plunger 
on the reverse end, omitting the “ No.” preceding the fig- 
ures, and placing a “ star ” on the reverse plunger, so that 
the impressions appeared thus: 255*, 2895*, etc., the 
“star” always printing close to the number being printed. 
This model has not met with favor in this country, although 
it can be made on order and is used by some concerns. 

As a matter of fact, automatic numbering machines for 
use with type in ordinary printing-presses are among the 
most interesting mechanical contrivances ever evolved. 
Their limitations with regard to size, and especially height; 
their essential strength to withstand both lateral and ver- 
tical pressure; the certainty with which they must oper- 
ate; the speed they must attain; taken in connection with 
the exactness that each number in an ever-changing series 
must present in order to print a perfect impression, all 
represent difficulties to be overcome, singly and in com- 
bination. 

However, not only has each of these problems been 
solved, and not only have all the solutions been combined 
in a perfect whole, but many additional features have been 
introduced. 

The productions of the Wetter company fully cover 
the entire field of printing numbers in connection with 
presswork, both in the line of ordinary standard num- 
bering machines and in specially devised forms for any 
purpose, no matter how unusual. These products, besides 
having all the requisite qualities of compactness, solidity, 
certainty of action and speed, offer further advantages, 
such as regulating devices which cause a machine to print 
consecutive numbers, or to skip —that is, print only odd 
or even numbers or multiples; to duplicate, triplicate, 
quadruplicate, etc., or print ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred 
impressions of each number before changing to the next; 
to run consecutively to fifty or a hundred and then repeat; 
to number backward instead of forward, and to do other 
“tricks ” peculiarly useful to printers. 

So thoroughly has this line of work been developed a 
printer may order, from stock, numbering machines carry- 
ing any one of a dozen or more styles of figures, type-high 
and ready to be locked up in a chase with other type. 

The Wetter factory’s output includes, besides the more 
ordinary models, a “ Midget ” and a “ Mammoth,” the lat- 
ter being more than type-high, but still available for 
working on the ordinary printing-press, and printing extra- 
large and distinct figures. There is also a special baggage- 
check numbering machine. In some machines the figures 
can be printed in parentheses, or with the name of each 
figure spelled out above or below it. The diversity of the 
models, and combinations in which these machines are 
made, is almost unlimited. The machines are far past the 
experimental stage, for they have been used ever since 1885, 
when the business was first established. Since then the 
operations of the house have been greatly increased and 
extended. Besides its representatives and sales agents 
scattered throughout the United States and Canada, the 
company maintains branches in one or more principal 
cities of Mexico and the countries of Central and South 
America, in Great Britain and all the Continental coun- 
tries, and in Australia. 

Wetter numbering machines are used very largely by 
state and national governmental printing-offices, by bank- 
note and bond printers, and, of course, by large printing- 
houses handling work for railroads, banks, theaters, bag- 
gage-transfer companies, and the like. 
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The Jaenecke Printing Ink Company. 


Printers’ inks have wonderful merits from many points 
of view. Among the trades called into existence by the 
work of the printer, that of inkmaking takes rank as one 
of the most important. To produce inks suited to the 
present-day requirements of the printer, the inkmaker 
must be up to date in all his machinery and methods; to 
meet the prevailing competition he must call to his aid 
the latest labor-saving machines; skilled chemists and 
expert workmen must be employed, and, to insure quality 





Charles H. Ault, Vice-President, Treasurer and General Manager of the 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, in His Private Office. 


and economy of product, he must make on his own prem- 
ises, from the raw material, as many of the components 
and chemicals as he possibly can. 

This is the method in one of the leading firms of ink 
manufacturers, a firm that has a well-earned reputation 
for the excellence and quality of its products, and for its 
enterprise in educating the printer in the higher artistic 
possibilities of printing-ink, both by supplying the neces- 
sary materials and providing examples of printing that 
will educate him as to the high character of work that may 
be produced. The firm in question is The Jaenecke Print- 
ing Ink Company, whose main office and factory is located 
at Newark, New Jersey, with branches at New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit and Pittsburgh. This firm was 
originally established at Hanover, Germany, three-quarters 
of a century ago, and the Jaenecke inks were first intro- 
duced into the United States of America in 1870. Their 
manifest worth was quickly recognized by the printing 
fraternity, and as a natural consequence, a large and ever- 
increasing trade was built up, necessitating the erection 
of a large factory in this country at Newark, with all 
modern appliances for the manufacture of printing and 
lithographic inks, dry colors and varnishes. The officers 
of the company are: Carl Schneemann, president; Charles 
H. Ault, vice-president, treasurer and general manager; 
G. E. Posse, secretary, and Frederick Weldon, assistant 
treasurer. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Hy. Mayer, contributing editor of Puck, and Charles 
Dana Gibson, America’s foremost illustrator, led a discus- 
sion on “Illustrations” at the monthly meeting of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, at the National Arts 
Club, New York, the evening of February 19. 

Mr. Mayer, during his twenty-eight years as an illus- 
trator, has developed a belief that the “ man behind the 
line ” is of real importance and not the line behind the man; 
in other words, the illustrator should express himself and 
not attempt merely to develop skill. If an artist becomes 
too skilful there is mostly skill and little art. Illustra- 


tions should retain a certain amateurishness. The artist 
should not draw as the public wants him to draw, but in his 
own way. 

Mr. Gibson admitted that he was “ dangerously close ” 
to the magazines. He suggested that illustrators should 
not live in the picture galleries, but should draw inspira- 
tion from natural surroundings and live in the life about 
them. He compared an artist who depended for inspiration 
entirely upon the works of others to a hen eating omelets. 
The dominant note in Mr. Gibson’s talk was that illus- 
trators in their work should be natural. 

Orson Lowell, whose illustrations in Life and other pub- 
lications are widely known, in opening his talk referred to 
the early days when he and Hy. Mayer sold drawings for 
fifty cents apiece. He pointed out a fact he had learned 
in his experience which indicates a distinct difference 
between the illustration of stories in the magazines and 
cartooning. The illustrations of a story should arouse the 
interest of the reader and lead him along, but should not 
tell the story itself. The cartoon, however, must tell the 
whole story. 

Henry Lewis Johnson, deprecating the use of so much 
coloring in present-day illustration and printing, told of a 
Boston printer’s business-card which contained the phrase, 
“We also print in red.” He ventured the assertion that 
there are no generally accepted standards in printing that 
can be used as a guide by the learner, and hoped that the 
Institute would develop needed authoritative standards. 
He referred to the success of the Society of Printers of 
Boston, and suggested that when that Society visits New 
York in May the Institute arrange to meet with the Bos- 
ton organization. Plans to that effect are likely to be 
carried out. 

As is customary at the Institute’s monthly meetings, 
there was an appropriate exhibit arranged around the 
wails of the dining-room. Included in the original draw- 
ings shown was the work of Coll, Berger, Keller, Foster, 
Pegram and Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

In connection with the dinner of the Institute, to be held 
March 26 at the National Arts Club, there will be an 
exhibit of posters, and the subject will be discussed by 
H. L. Sparks, Arthur Wiener, Robert Frothingham, and 
others. 


Hall Drop-Roll Folder No. 534. 


A. W. Hall & Co. have recently placed on the market a 
new folder, the Hall drop-roll folder No. 534. In a circu- 
lar advertising this machine, as well as other products of 
the firm, the following features regarding it are given 
prominence: Folds sheets from 8 by 10 to 34 by 34 inches; 
occupies 8 by 10 feet of floor-space; has adjustable steel 
packing-boxes; attached counting-machine; accurate reg- 
ister; has speed of from 3,500 to 6,000 sheets an hour. 
The machine will make one, two or three parallel folds 
in many combinations; one parallel and one right-angle 
fold; two parallel and one right-angle folds; one parallel 
fold and two parallel folds at right angles to first fold; 
and two parallel folds and two parallel folds at right angles 
to first two folds. In addition, the machine folds book- 
covers. 

Those interested in folding-machines for the rapid and 
economical folding of catalogues, booklets, circular letters, 
and other folding requiring accurate register as well as 
speed, can receive descriptive literature and dummies show- 
ing the various folds made by this new machine or any 
others manufactured by the company, by addressing A. W. 
Hall & Co., 501 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A New Furnace Announced by The Improved Appliance 
Company. 

Some new and important principles of construction 
embodied in the design of the furnace illustrated herewith 
bring the advantages of gas fuel within the reach of any 
print-shop, without the usual complaints of excessive gas 
bills, is the announcement made by The Improved Appliance 
Company, of Brocklyn, New York. 

For melting linotype slugs and stereotype plates, gas 
possesses many well-known advantages. The heat regu- 
lation makes it easy to get the metal at exactly the right 
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New Metal Furnace of The Improved Appli Company. 





temperature at any time and with a much-appreciated 
degree of certainty. The dangers of burning the metal, or 
of excessive oxidation due to overheating, are banished; 
and the risk of not having the metal sufficiently hot at the 
right time is also entirely eliminated. 

The rapid introduction of gas metal-pots into print- 
shops has followed as a matter of course. Along with it 
have come complaints in numerous quarters that these 
benefits are sometimes bought at a high figure when the 
gas bill is presented. 

The changes from old methods begin with the pot itself. 
Instead of being smooth all over, the bottom of the pot is 
covered with teat-shaped projections which greatly increase 
the heat-absorbing area. This is on the principle of the 
radiator, where the heating effect is directly proportional 
to the surface exposed. In the case of the metal-pot, it not 
only increases the efficiency of the heating, but protects 
the bottom of the pot from being rapidly burned out. 
Another new feature is the way the hot gases are carried 
up around all sides of the pot to the top, heating the pot 
all over and rapidly melting the contents. The shape of 
the furnace body represents a new departure also. This 
is made to conform approximately to the shape of the pot 
itself, and consequently the gas flame as well as the hot 
flue gases are held close to the pot during their entire jour- 
ney to the top of the furnace. The furnace body, being 
lined with an asbestos cement composition, reflects the 
heat against the pot, and greatly reduces the loss of heat 
by radiation. 

From five tossix pounds of metal are melted per foot of 
gas consumed, and the gas bill may easily be estimated 
in advance when it is known how much metal is to be 
melted each day. 

Quick melting has naturally followed as a result of the 
fact that the heat of the flame goes into the pot instead 
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The furnace illustrated will hold, 
This may 
The pot 


of into the chimney. 
when level full, from 350 to 400 pounds of slugs. 
be melted and skimmed in less than half an hour. 
will hold 1,000 pounds of molten metal. 


The “Justrite’’ Fire-Extinguisher. 

Though this is practically an age of fireproof build- 
ings, it is almost universally conceded that no building 
can be so constructed that it will be absolutely free from 
fire, especially where quantities of inflammable materials 
are kept in stock. Printing-offices, particularly, are easy 
victims of flames once they get a start, owing to the fact 
that a large portion of the material necessarily carried in 
stock comes under the head of inflammable. A spark in 
a can of oily waste, or a pile of paper trimmings, will start 
a blaze that in a few moments will be beyond control. It 
is well, therefore, for owners of printing-plants to make 
sure of their equipment for extinguishing fires before they 
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The “Justrite” Fire-Extinguisher. 


make headway. A fire-extinguisher —the “ Justrite ” — 


is being placed upon the market, which, according to the 


claims made for it by the manufacturers, is especially 
adaptable for use around printing-offices. 

The “Justrite” extinguisher is filled—and can be 
refilled — with the “ Justrite ” fluid, which is said to be 
death-dealing to fire of every description, and at the same 
time perfectly harmless to the tenderest skin and the most 
delicate fabrics. 

The “ Justrite ” is made by the Justrite Manufacturing 
Company, Clinton and Van Buren streets, Chicago, Illinois, 
manufacturers of the well-known “ Justrite” automatic 
oily-waste cans and safety benzin cans, and has been tested, 
inspected and approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Incorporated, under the direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of t 
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ion s pertaining to the printing industry. 





will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


How to Draw from Models.* 


W. E. Sparkes has written an exceedingly useful 
résumé on “ How to Draw from Models and Common 
Objects,” in his little book by that name. It is a practical 
manual that will prove of great value both to the student 
and the artist. The object throughout this volume has 
mainly been to show how model-drawing, as generally 
understood, may be an intelligent means of driving home 
those principles of foreshortening and grouping that must 
be grasped before a satisfactory sketch of any object can 
be made. For this reason attention has been drawn to 
the lines in buildings and common and natural objects, 
and some hints given on the value of knowing what to omit 
and what to emphasize in an outline. 

, * How To DRAW FROM MOoreLs AND CoMMON OBJeEcTS. By W. E. 


Sparkes. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, 
$1.10, postpaid. May be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 


Color Value.* 

C. R. Clifford has given some very valuable information 
in his little book on “ Color Value.” ‘“ Whatever is good in 
interior decoration,” he says, “is the result of consistent 
relationship between light, color, form, proportion and 
dimensions. The choice of color should be guided by the 
conditions of light. The beauty of form and the symmetry 
of proportion can exist only by a balance with dimensions. 
Therefore, apart from any knowledge of historic or period 
decoration, effective or successful work must observe the 
technical laws governing conditions.” The author goes 
deeply into his subject and evolves ideas on light, color, 
form, proportion and dimensions that are deeply interest- 
ing and edifying. 

Clifford & Lawton. 
The Inland Printer 


By C. R. Clifford. New York: 
May be obtained through 


* COLOR VALUE. 
Price, $1.10, 
Company. 


postpaid. 


The Writing of the News.* 


This will prove a valuable book to those who seek to per- 
fect themselves in knowledge regarding newspaper work. 
As the title indicates, the book deals with one phase of 
journalism, the presentation of the news story, more espe- 
cially with the writing of the story — the reporter’s part 
in the day’s work. No attempt has been made to go into 
other aspects of journalism — the writing of editorials, the 
administrative features of the work, the delicate adjust- 
ment that every newspaper must make between its business 
and news departments — except in so far as they bear 
directly upon the subject in hand. The nature of uews- 
paper work makes it impossible to formulate an all-suffic- 
ing series of rules by which the news writer shall invariably 
be guided. But there are certain well-defined principles, 
largely technical, that set apart the news story as a dis- 
tinct form ot composition, and these the author has tried 
to put down simply and concisely — after the fashion of 
the news story itself. Going beyond the common practice, 


there is wide divergence among newspapers in the details 
of “ office style.” Methods peculiar to the individual paper 
can readily be acquired by one grounded in the essentials 
of the craft; hence only the more significant points of 
departure from the generally accepted practice have been 
noted. 

By Charles G. Ross. New York: Henry 
May be obtained through The Inland 


* THE WRITING OF NEws. 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Printer Company. 

Rogers’ Drawing and Design.* 

This volume is an educational treatise relating to linear 
drawing, machine design, working drawings, transmission 
methods, steam, electrical and metal-working machines 
and parts; lathes; boilers and parts; instruments and 
their use; tables, etc. It is arranged as a comprehensive, 
self-instruction course for both shop and drafting-room. 
Contains 506 pages, illustrated by over 600 cuts and dia- 
grams, very many of them full-page drawings. 

* RoGeRS’ DRAWING AND DesIGN. New York: Theo. Audel & Co. 
Price, $2.10, postpaid. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. 4 


The Art of Making and Using Sketches.* 


This little volume is a translation from the French by 
Clara Bell. It contains fifty illustrations from drawings 
by the author, G. Fraipont, with the preface by Edwin 
Bale, R.I. In his little book, M. Fraipont has cleverly 
divided into classes the various modes of sketching, and 
more especially does he indicate some practical methods 
of executing and of making use of a sketch. In his intro- 
duction, he says: “Individual artistic temperament and 
character have greater influence than might be supposed 
on the treatment and the result from sketches. Some per- 
sens aim chiefly at rapid draftsmanship; others give more 
time to the matter. In any case, whether the drafts- 
man be quick or slow, emotional or apathetic, there is noth- 
ing so interesting or so refreshing as sketching from 
nature.” 

By G. Fraipont. New 
Price, 56 cents, post- 


* THe ART OF MAKING AND USING SKETCHES. 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
paid. May be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 

Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches. 

The book under the above title, just off press, is the most 
complete and authoritative work on the subject of book- 
binding published. It is written by John J. Pleger, for- 
merly foreman and instructor of the bindery in connection 
with the celebrated Bureau of Printing, at Manila. In four 
parts, as follows: Part I— Paper Ruling. Part II — 
Pamphlet Binding, Punching, Crimping and Quarter-bind- 
ing. Part III — Blank Edition and Job Forwarding, Fin- 
ishing and Stamping. Part IV — Gilt and Goffered Edges, 
Marbling, Hand Tooling and the Care of Books. Published 
by The Inland Printer Company. A more extended review 
will be given in our next issue. 
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THE INLAND eee is issued wsitaieatiee on the first at ait: “a. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news- -dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowANn & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimp_e & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S : 

G. HepeLer, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CaLMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DIcKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


Fleet street, 
(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
ro can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BIDS WANTED — Proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, 

Nebraska, blanks, blank-books, stationery, advertising leaflets, Con- 
stitutions and By-Laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as needed 
during the year 1915, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished by W. A. Fraser, 
Sovereign Commander, or John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, Woodmen of 
the World building, Omaha, Nebraska, it being understood that should 
any and all of the bids be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and pro- 
posals again invited. (Signed) W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Nebraska, November 1, 1914. 

PRINTER'S OPPORTUNITY — Old-established printing business tee 
sale; business, $10,000 a year; handsome returns to right man; some 
capital necessary. Address BOX 486, Pulaski, Va. 























ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY ‘CAN ‘MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary dons zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been 
for-over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloith-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








— To save expense of removing, we are 

reducing prices on the following: Cottrell and Campbell pony cylin- 
der presses, Whitlock two-revolution presses, Cranston, Whitlock, and 
other drum cylinders, job presses, cutters, perforating and punching 
machines, and all kinds of machinery appertaining to the trade. Send 
for illustrated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 A Oliver st., Boston. 


REMOVING! REMOVING! 


FOR SALE — Well- vitebeanal job-shop in Illinois county-seat town, doing 

good business; 2 presses, paper-cutter, stapler, 100 fonts of type, 
labor-saving accessories, etc.; invoices $1,800, will sell for $1,100 cash; 
splendid opportunity for a practical printer. C 805. 


REBUILT — Guaranteed 
46 by 60 bed, $1,100; 








satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 
Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 
FOR ‘SALE — Publication ‘and job plant, 2 large two-revolution ; presses, 
jobber, stitcher, folder, power cutter, new type; $25,000 business last 
year. Address PRINTERS PUB. CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE — One Harris 2-color printing-press; will print sheet 28 by 
42, and chap 5,000 per hour; has beer used only five months, 

practically new; an exceptional bargain. C 712. 

HAVE PONY OPTIMUS PRESS in good, first-class condition, will 
exchange for a 38 by 50 Optimus or Miehle press, paying difference 

in eash; give full particulars in writing. C 814 


3 and 4 Smyth “book- 
first-class order. 


BOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. , 
molds, matrices, liners and ejector blades. 
ING ASSOCIATION, Nashville, Tenn. 





3, ‘with three magazines ; and assortment of 
SOUTHERN PUBLISH- 


AUTOPRESS — Like new; ahi. in exchange; $800, on easy terms; 
great bargain. DAMON & SONS, 44 Beekman st., New York, N. Y. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. I Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to ~ 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


ies VISE GRIP 


Free Bigg 
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INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it Just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “ P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Eight linotypes; lesson sheets; thor- 

ough mechanical instruction; employment bureau; 150 students 
yearly; call or write before deciding; more linotype practice. EMPIRE 
— LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York, 
N.. ¥. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — All interested turn to advertisement signed E. W. 
__on page 852 of this issue. 





Work, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Artists. 





ARTIST, pen-and-ink, advanced beginner, wants position in art depart- 
ment of newspaper, advertising or engraving house; good on letter- 
ing; references and samples. — J. H. GERNAT, 866 Cass st., Chicago, Il. 


Sinlers. 


SITUATION WANTED by expert folding-machine operator and bindery 

machine adjuster-operator; has 20 years’ experience in binderies and 
pressrooms; has thorough knowledge of automatic feeders, various 
makes of presses, ete.; married, sober, steady; good references; will 
go anywhere; salary, $21. C 802. 


POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN of bindery by a capable executive, 
familiar with estimating, cost systems and scientific shop manage- 
ment; considered an authority on bookbinding. C 810. 











BOOKBINDER — First-class, all-around man, expert finisher, stamper, 
forwarder, marbler and gilder, wants position; blank-books and 
edition ; _West preferred ; _ strictly temperate. — B 732. 


Composing-room. 





PRACTICAL PRINTER, at present employed on layout and proofread- 

ing, 6 years in up-to-minute shop in N. Y. State, with working 
knowledge of printing essentials and advertising, seeks position as 
layout or foreman where this knowledge, coupled with ability and 
enthusiasm, can be applied in building up a job-printing business. 
Cc 812. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, in English and German, ‘experienced « on Mer- 
genthaler Models Nos. 5 and 8, desires position on same machines, 
or on Models Nos. 9 or 14; will also do necessary floorwork; union. 


C 714. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR desires permanent position ; 
magazine, catalogue and job work; 4,000 ems an hour; good refer- 
ences. C 890. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Good 
desires steady position; union; 

C 807. 

FOREMANSHIP — PRINTER with extensive experience in handling 
high-grade work wants foremanship of good open shop. C 806. 








linotype operator, also proofreader, 
sets 6,000 ems nonpareil newspaper. 








EXPERIENCED JOB PRINTER ——_ position ; 
charge ;.employed at present. C 79 





has been seatly ‘a 





Engravers. 


FIRST-CLASS STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVER, at present 
holding a responsible position, desires to make a change. C 813. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY, 

SEEKS OPENING WITH LARGE, PROGRESSIVE ESTABLISH- 

MENT; ACCUSTOMED TO BIG VOLUME AND FINE QUALITY 

cae ce THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF AGE; REFERENCES THE 
fs 815. ~ 


WANTED — A position s as manager, superintendent or estimator of a 
t ‘modern, medium-sized office; I know the printing game, and nothing 
is impossible; write me of your wants; it may be that I am the man. 





bvin small town in Middle West ; 
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MANAGER OR ASSISTANT — Newspaper or job plant; 
tendent one Florida’s largest dailies; twenty years’ 
rience; age, 35; married; somebody needs me; 


now superin- 
practical expe- 
write fully. C 808. 


SUPERINTENDENT of a lithograph, printing and binding establish- 


ment, familiar with several cost systems and the Taylor system 
of scientific shop management, desires position. C 809. 


Office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — Estimator, cost expert and accountant; 
executive ability; is thoroughly experienced and has successful rec- 
ord; best of references. B 783. 








Paper Cutter. 


ALL- AROUND PAPER CUTTER. wants to — position, 42 
experience; must have steady job; references; $18 mini- 
799. 


GOOD, 
years’ 
mum. C 





Pressroom. 


A GRADUATE OF PRESSWORK COURSE of U. T. & F. C. 

Technical 3ehool of Printing, Indianapolis, desires position any- 
where ; prefers platenwork; 26 years of age; good habits; has 6 years’ 
experience as all-around man in small job office; at present employed ; 
references. =o 803 


PRESSMAN — TO. ‘TAKE CHARGE three to six cylinder room; execu- 

tive ability; economical foremanship experience; best half-tone and 
process color printing; samples; unquestionable references; age 28; 
married ; temperate. C 804. 


of A. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, cteataiaa on half- tone, vignette and color 

work, desires position as working foreman or journeyman in modern 
plant where conditions are pleasant; age 365 married; non-union ; 
references. C 811. 





PRESSMAN — Cylinder — above average, 
foreman, good executive; best references; A-1 on colorwork, half- 

tones; clean and fast on general run of work; New York or near by 

preferred. C 816 

SITUATION WANTED oe: a pressman ; 
and color work ; 

rience; married ; 

st., Chicago. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, at present employed, would like to hear from 
reliable firm in regard to a permanent position 4 oo foreman 
married; sober. ci 7$ 


desires position; working 


first-class half-tone, catalogue 
familiar with all makes of presses; 6 years’ expe- 
sober and industrious. FLOYD M. DAVIS, 822 Rush 








ASSISTANT PRESSMAN, experienced on black “and color work on 
platens, cylinders and Harris offset, wants position March 20; union. 
C 795. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 








WANT TO BUY a secondhand quick-working copying lens and camera ; 
large size, 14 by 16 inches; nothing smaller will do; give lowest cash 
price in first letter. C 801. 





WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. 


M 625. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (94 by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day ; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams Bi, New York. 3- 15 


PRINT ‘BLOTTERS for semen ten best ptuateien maliens for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘“ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Gebtinder ovine Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 


Manufacturers 





Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Becanine Machines. 


— FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY,.119 W. 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 














PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 





The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 





All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by ASW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 


Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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Calendar-pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMP ANY, 1062 Gilbert av. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1916: 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all 
pads guaranteed per fect ; write for or sample-books and prices. 3-15 5 


Carbon B Black. 
Cc CABO" r, ¢ G ODF *REY L.— ee advertisement. 








te king and Emb ing 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0., COMP ANY, 632 herman st., 
Write for estimates. 


Chicago. 
1-16 


Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 8-15 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone onli Sine Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 











Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYS" TONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See T ypefounders. 


Electentypess? andl hen? Minslibeary. 

Manufacturers of printing, 

Chicago offices, 544-546 
11-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 

S. Clark st. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, 

logue. 





Tribune blidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-16 


general offices, 
New York. 





Embossing C ition 


P 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $i, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Hot-die Embossing. 





OSCAR FISCHER 


HOT EMBOSSING: catalogues, covers, show-cards. 
Chicago. 10-15 


& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., 
Mass. Our facilitates 
9-15 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, hot embosser 


embossing on any job press. 





Job Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOU NDRY — See Typefounders. 


GOL DING MFG. CO.. Preskiin, Sines. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 





Mandbesiog Sinshines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE T YP E F OU NDRY — See T ypefounders. 


Paper Cutters. 


MACHIN YE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 


The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 


OSWEGO — 
sively. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See aise iesn. 8-15 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Pebbling Machines. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
t., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 


ES y and S i: 








Photoengravers’ N 





Tribune bidg., 
Send for cata- 
1-16 


general offices, 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
New York. 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, 
logue. 


Is and ‘Supole 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 


Hcenmnnennens’ Senones. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8-15 


Pena. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing m: ichinery. y 


HOE, R., & CO., ew tank a Kasei. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 


PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-15 


THOMSON, JOHN, 
426 S. Dearborn ’st., 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYS 3T TONE TTP E FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Cumpeiliien. 








BINGHAM’'S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 6386-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 

706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 

Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 

st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 

Chestnut its, Des Moines, low: a. 3- 15 

BING HAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Peart st., New York; ies 

521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 


Allied Firm: 


East 12th st. and Powers av., 


Bingham & Runge, Cleveland, Ohio. 
11-15 

WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
E ‘stablisked 1850. 2-16 


Printers’ ‘Steel Reslsinaut. 





originators and manufacturers of stee] 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 
See typefounders. 3-15 


equipment for complete printing-plants. 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARN HART 
Equipment. 
Dallas, Kansas City, 


‘BRO THERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Pr inting-office 
Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





-— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
Printing Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and _ two- 
revoluticn presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 








Get our 
Booklet 
telling all 
about 
them. 


ALL DEALER 





Te WETTER 
** C000 


producing Accurate Results, because they are built right; parts HARDENED where necessary, 
and the finished machine will stand up to the exacting conditions under which they are used. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


Numbering 
Machine 


255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


8-15 











Punching Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 


KEYS STONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


TYPE F OUNDERS CO.— See mometnnn dare: 


AMERICAN 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
Roller Embossing Machi 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Iil. 12-15 


Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER, RACK CO., LTD., 
Mich. * THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, 











Battle Creek, 
EVERY DAY. 
12-15 





Roughing Machines. 


= FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 12-15 


AMERIC: AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See : 


Typefounders. 8-15 


Steel Seine: and ' Cusodindn few Printers. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 6-15 





Stereotyping Outfits. 
A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use ’’ cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 3-15 


Stippling Machines. 


— FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
» New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 





119 W. 40th 
12-15 
Typefounders. 

AMERICAN TYP E FOUNDERS CO., original designs i in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; -New. York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 
6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st. ; 
Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 28S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. "Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-15 
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ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 








DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 


W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 


of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 











REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Electric Welding 


Job Presses 
Linotype Machines 





The paste without the water—the 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 
pertect ““‘Make-Ready”’ Paste. 


“JELLITAC” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 
Just sprinkle ‘JELLIT Ac” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 
snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 
sample or a dollar box on trial. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West: 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
j- “15 ) 

“TYPE FOUNDRY 

535-547 Pearl st., cor. 


190- 192 ‘Con- 
11-15 


‘(established 1872), 
Elm, New York. 


HANSEN H. C., 
gress st., Boston ; 


Wire Stitchers. 
AMERIC AN si YP E FOUNDERS CO.— See ‘Typefounders. 





Wood Geode. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








If You Want Accurate Knowledge 
as to what each press is producing, there is no better 
way to obtain such information except by installing 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 
with them. For Sale by all Dealers. 
Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 











WHEN YOU BUY 


Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery 


REMEMBER 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F.WANNER PROP. 
703 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











TO THE PRINTING TRADE 


Every printer should have my 1915 samples of Christmas Cards. Write 
for my specialty of 5-cent cards. You should see my ‘‘ Handy, Neat 
Little Calendar’? —1916 samples all ready for you. Write on your 


trade letter-head. 
HARRY W. KING 


MANUFACTURER OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 
312 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 








ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 





























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 


We cater tothe Printing Trade ° 
There Is No| in making the most up-to-date Get a Sullivan Baler 


Business That | ————— line of == | Labor, Storage 
will bring in so large per Room, Freight, 


cent of profit and that is Pencil and Pen Fire Risk, Money. 


so easily learned as mak- ‘ 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. a eer 


n i uble g-f. 
hs income by buying one C arb Ons SULLIVAN 
of ou utfits, as he al- 
readyhasthe Type which | for any Carbon Copy work. | MACHINERY 
can be used without in- co. 


jury inmaking STAMPS. . picts 
Write to us for catalogue Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 1225. Michigan 


ll iculars, and . 

ne ee is MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. euecas 
The PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 30 Church St. 

J.F.W. DORMAN CO. MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY NEW YORK 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 














Therei 1S Big Money All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 
Revolvator Our PRESS is the Exceptthe‘* Monarch’? Quoins 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. =, : —— 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 
a Booklet a at , 

Send for FREE 5 : ; <a 
Bulletin I-30 ) ase jnexet HEMET, "aie0 


**The Revolvator’’ 


WY 


N. Y, Revolvin é : Sold by all reputable Sucdere 
eS Bane. : F same =~ exclu- 
Portable Elevator Co. SS a S'B' FE sively by AH. A, HEMPEL 
351 Garfield Avenue, | Makers $42 Jackson hae poles THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
Jersey City, N. 3. Special Inducements to Dealers BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


























PRESSMEN’S 
Seat? II sane hers Soowoy || OVERLAY KNIFE 


Mail us ten specimens of your composition Special Mixtures This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 


in a flat package and we will return to you quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 


one specimen each from ten other patrons. edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 

In separate envelope place a letter to be | A | I : Y operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
forwarded with specimens and ten cents in cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
COIN plus the postage of the flat package in ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 


STAMPS to pay for mailing and the use of . ° handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
this Exchange. First, Last and All the Time. the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


_Write return address on the outside of each 
piece of mail. ; E.W. Blatchford Co. PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


To protect all we reserve the right to return 


coin with a — 230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


6 Merriam Ave., Leominster, Mass. Chicago New York 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 
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DHE disposition of specific kinds of 
business to become grouped in cities 
and towns is due to economic forces 
more or less well understood. The 
same economic principles in part 
make it desirable for advertisin3, of 
certain staples and specialties to be 
grouped in trade journals. 

Each manufacturer and each wholesaler and retailer 
of paper has advantages to offer to the buyer, and 
his name and address, and what he has to offer, 1 is 
naturally more readily found by the buyer in the 
region of cities and towns in which the paper trades are 
grouped and in the advertising, sections of the trade 
paper where his staples and specialties, name and ad- 
dress are departmentalized with others in the same line. 

The paper industry and its advertising is con- 
stantly growing, each year showing, an increase of 
space in this journal, hence the advisability of creat- 
ing, a special department, complete in itself, in order 
to facilitate and assist the Printer, Lithographer, En- 
sraver and User of paper to quickly locate his wants. 

This page is therefore designed to introduce to 
buyers of paper and paper specialties the advertising, 
of houses in the paper industry, formin3, for the 
reasons above stated an advantage to buyer, man- 
ufacturer and seller, and consequently adding 
potentially to the value of this publication in its 
service to the trade. 

Our subscribers are requested to mention The In- 
land Printer when askin?, for samples or quotations. 


The Inland Printer Company 
Chicago - New York 
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INOUNCEMENTS” 


—is what a customer recently said when commenting, on our line. 
Such comment is constantly pouring, in from various sources. 


We have lonj since realized that printers and engravers appreciate lines 
which are neither ordinary nor commonplace. 


We have employed this principle in assembling, the most complete line 
of Announcements ever shown in this country. A line with sheets, cards, 
and envelopes to match; carried in stock for immediate delivery. 


Beauty, consistent with quality, are two striking features in our line, and 
if you desire to get our sixty-four page sample-book to act as a si/ent 
salesman that will build up your business and jive permanent satisfaction 
to your trade, a letter of inquiry would be very much appreciated by us. 


SWIGART PAPER CO} 


ANI D SOCIAL 


i AVE., CHICAGO 
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Why Poster Stamps 


Should be printed on 


“IDEAL 


GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


@ They print as easily as ungummed 
stock, which means a great saving 


Durafold Enamel 





Extra strong White Coated two sides 
Possesses superior folding qualities 





Case lots, 83c per Ib. 
Ream lots, 9c per Ib. 





In stock in Chicago in all standard sizes and weights. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


529 to 539 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 





in time and labor. @ After being 





printed the stamps /ie fat. Being 
properly and evenly gummed, they 
stick. All of which means satis- 
fied customers, consequently 


RE-ORDERS 


@ Progressive printers will appreci- 

ate what all these advantages mean 

over old methods of printing first and 
gumming afterward. 


Send for Samples 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
































Splendid Book, Free-Poin sthe Way to 
Envelope Profits You Never Dreamed of 


OU need this book because of the new business it will help you land — printing and lithograph- 

ing jobs that have been going out of town, and big orders that you can build out of whole cloth. 

This elaborate Western States Service Book is no mere catalog. It will set you thinking. It 

will point out to you new sales possibilities on all sides of you, right in your own town. It will give 

you a totally new conception of the Envelope as a business-bringer for printers ard lithographers — 

the Envelope that you’ve always looked on as a side-issue and a bothersome one at that. By printing 

them flat in the sheet, one to a dozen “on” (from Western States free layouts), the Envelope becomes 
a big thing —“* Your Quickest Road to Mr. Printing Buyer.”’ 

You owe it to yourself and to your shop to study the Envelope 


Landing Big Jobs in its new aspect. We'll leave it to this new book of ours to tell 


you about Western States service and what it means to you in 


Through Envelopes busy presses and new customers. 

Tints the tevoletionny idea tants Send for your copy of this Service Book to-day. You'll find 
Service Book will bring home to you. It it the most absorbing and “‘idea-ful’’ reading that 
will show you how you can meet and beat has come to your desk in years. And it’s yours for — [;earh what this 
competition —-from Uncle Sam and the the asking —a postal will bring it to you. No obli- notched under 
“big interests’’— that you've generally gations, of course. fap of seapepe oe 
had to give in to. It will suggest zdeas future profits. 
that will help swing long press runs your 


way —‘‘hunches’’ that will get you inside Western States Envelope 


Mr. Big Buyer’s shell. Western States i 

mes seers right into your shop and Company, Dept.N, Milwaukee 
swings deals for you, using the Envelope 

as a pivot. Our Service Book tells you all Independent Makers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ 
about this— that’s why you need it. Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 





_ We Protect 
“2. the Trade 
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Book 
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AMERICAN 
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Executive Text 
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THIN PAPERS 
STAR MANIFOLD 
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EMBOSSED 
PARCHMENT 
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Illustrating how our Reference Sample- Book No. 12 is 


PLAIN COVER 


20 X 26-26 
20 X 26-36 
20 X 26-60 
20X 25-65 








r— 


PLAIN COVER 


22 X 2642-36 
22 X 2814-60 
22 X 2814-70 








me 
PLAIN COVER 


23 X 3214-46 
23 X 3214-60 
23 X 3214-80 














PLAIN COVER 


26 X 404650 
25 X40- 70 
26 X 40-100 








LIBERTY 
Rappahannock 





DIRECTORY 











WEST POINT 





BUCKEYE 


20X26 -650 
20X26 -66 
22 X 2814-60 
22 X 2614-60 
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BUCKEYE 


20X26 - 60 
22 X 2814, -100 


RIPPLE 


SINGLE THICK 


SALAMANCA 
WHITE STAR 








ras 
UNIQUE 


20X25 -50 


22 X 2814-60 











= 
UNIQUE 


22124X% 284 
DOUBLE THICK 








ULSTER 
COVER 





BOND COVER 
MANUSCRIPT 





PRINCESS 


20 X 26-50 





la 
RINCESS 


X26 -90 
2214X%2814- 90 
2214 X 2014-110 
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BOX COVER 


RHODODENDRON 
ANNO 
WILD GRASS 














BUCKEYE 


DOUBLE THICK 





|| CONQUEROR 
| JAPANESE 





Book and Cover Papers 
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(See opposite page-) 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


219 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Sample-Book No. 12 
Length 22 inches 
Width 9 inches 
Height 7 inches 
Weight . 22 Ibs. 
Stock items shown, 1,680— 

(234 of Book, 1,446 of 
Cover) 



































TRADEMARK — REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


The Very Next Easiest Action to ‘‘Rolling Off a Log”’ 


is to place in line of your vision any one or more of our 234 samples of Book Papers or 
the 1,446 samples of Cover Papers, shown in Reference Sample-Book No. 12, just com- 
pleted, provided it is in your office. 

It is easily understood why, when you glance at the half-tone reproduction (actual 
size) of the way we index our samples, shown on the opposite page, and as each shade is 
cut separately you see every color of a line at once and sometimes several lines. 

This saving of time, in the search for Cover Papers particularly, is most desirable, and 
if the reader happens to be a printer of catalogues within the one million and.more square 
miles embraced by the ELLIPSE on the above map, with good commercial rating, 
and if not already in possession of one of our quick reference Sample-Books, he can learn 
how to secure a copy by writing to 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


219 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 




















PRINTERS|| KIRKMAN’ 


can not fail to appreciate the im- Automatic Feeders 

mense saving obtained in every ; 

direction, as well as the infinitely we ay aaiatlinainaal 

greater satisfaction given to 

customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large The Maqua Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
city in the country. Write for Samples. have just installed shree more of these machines, 
which now gives them a battery of five “ Kirkman’”’ 

equipped Gordons. 


, (@.. -——— _ ee — ——} \? 
Sanne! as, y > iV | [ Price, terms, etc., furnished on application. 
PY SULTS Se ENE ES { ragl Ww AZo Write for them to-day. 


PLO DOD 


Established in England 1811 AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Buy the Best and Save the After Troubles 


Tatum Multiple Spindle 
Paper Drill 


For Drilling Two or More Holes at One Operation 


@ The unusual success of our single spindle Paper Drill, and the demand for 

a similar machine for drilling two or more holes at one operation, has 

warranted the production of the TATUM MULTIPLE SPINDLE 

PAPER DRILL, which will be found a great time-saver on work 

requiring more than a single hole. @ With this machine it is possible to 

drill two holes, from 1% inches minimum to 1234 inches maximum, between centers. 

@ By the addition of extra drilling heads, three or more holes may be drilled, as may be 

desired, the number being limited only by the capacity of the machine. @ Feed power applied 

with the foot, leaving both hands free to handle the stock. @ Adjustable back and side gauges. 

@ Drilling heads adjustable and quickly set by means of graduated scale. @ Clamping device 
automatic. Q Hollow drills give absolutely clean holes. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C.TATUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: ‘Glia . NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 180 FULTON STREET 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 











Announcement 


if has come to our attention that certain statements 





have recently been made to the effect that the 

U. P. M. Continuous Feeder contains devices which 

are infringements on other patents. We are taking 

this means of instantly stating the true situation, which 
is as follows: 


Litigation is in progress over certain patents in which 
we are interested. It is not settled, as appeal is being 
taken to a higher court. 


None of the Feeders which the United Printing 

Machinery Company is making and offering for sale 

contains the devices which are the subject of the liti- 
gation referred to. 


The U. P. M. Continuous Feeder, to the best of our 

knowledge and belief, based on the most thorough 

investigation, makes use of no patent not owned or 

controlled by curselves. We are so certain of this 

that we will back every machine sold with an absolute 
guarantee to the purchaser. 


We are making this statement to nip in the bud any 

false rumors and to assure the trade that we shall con- 

tinue to make and stand back of to the limit this 
finest-of-all Automatic Feeders. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


136 Federal St., BOSTON 116 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 325 S. Market St., CHICAGO 
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PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


The Quality Kind 








Does 10 to 50 per cent Longer Wear Interest You? 


When you buy a knife, you buy the service it will give you, and the 
WHITE KNIFE is guaranteed to wear 10 to 50 per cent longer. 
Then isn’t it the knife you want? All we ask is that you give our 
knife a fair trial—we’ll leave it to you. Better write us to-day. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














MELT UP YOUR 
OLD TYPE 


And Cast It Into New 


Up-to-Date Faces with the 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER. 


You will save money on every pound 
of type you cast. You will save money 
in the composing-room if you have plenty of 
sorts and the cases full. You will save money 
in the pressroom in make-ready if you have 
new type. You will save the cost of a 
THOMPSON TYPECASTER every year it is 
in your plant. 
IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE SAVINGP 


For facts and figures, prices and terms, address 


Thompson Type Machine Company 
830 Tribune Bldg., New York 312 Herald Bldg., Chicago 

















$1,300 to $1,600, According to Equipment. 
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Start Your Collection-—— 





This is the 
heading of 

one of our latest 
advertisements— 


reprinted here to give you an idea of how we 
are helping the Poster Stamp pastime along. 


The purpose of this advertisement in The Inland 
Printer is to enable us to get in touch with every printer 
who appreciates the possibilities of the poster stamp 
business—and with every user of poster stamps, as well. 


‘*No distribution’? has been the difficulty with the use 
of poster stamps heretofore — and now we have plugged that 
weak place. We'll be glad to show you ow. 


If you want some of this poster stamp business just write 
us — we have information you can use to advantage. Or if 
you have already printed any of these stamps, and would 
like some pointers on distribution for your clients— pointers 
that will put them in a reorder mood in short order — let 
us hear from you. 


In every case send us samples of any Poster Stamps 
you’ve printed. 


Art Stamp League of America 


INCORPORATED 
Dept. A. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘The Mon itorSystem 


“ ‘The Original 
Sun “Just Press a 
Button” con- 

i” trollers for both 
alternating and 
direct current. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Affords simple but complete control of every move- 
ment required of any motor-driven machine. 


Prevents accidents, saves motor, man and machine. 


There is a type of Monitor Controller for every need 
—either alternating or direct current. 


Ask particularly for details of our “Safety First’? Station. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ttl South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 











Practical Ad. Men 
In Demand 


Why don’t you get into the money-making field of 
Advertising? Salaries range from $25 a week to 
$25,000 a year. 

As a practical printer you have a tremendous advantage over 
the inexperienced man. And with the assistance of the Adver- 
tising Course of the International Correspondence Schools, you 
can easily qualify right in your ow Aome during your spare 
time for a good-paying position. 

Hundreds of practical printers have secured high-salaried adver- 
tising jobs through the aid of the I. C. S$. And you have just 
as much education, just as great natural ability and the same 
practical experience that they had. What they have done 
YOU can do. 


I. C. S. Training Is Thorough 
and Practical 


The I. C. S. Course in Advertising is thorough and practical. 
It covers every branch of advertising work—tells you a// you 
need to know to get and hold a good position. 

The subjects taught include: 


Copy for Advertisements Dept. Store Management 
Layouts Ferm Letters 

Preofreading Catalogs, Booklets, Folders 
Advertisement Display General Campaigns 
Engraving Methods Mail-Order Campaigns 
Ad. Illustration Trade-Paper Advertising 
Retail Management Advertising Agency Work 


Mail the Coupon for a Free Book 


A book of 98 pages, giving full information about the I. C. S. 
Course in Advertising, will be sent to you without charge if you 
mark and mail the coupon. The book shows how YOU can 
turn your practical experience to account in a good job in the 
money-making profession of Advertising. 

Mark the coupon zow—before you forget it. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 
complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
Course. 

Name 





Street and No. 





City State 
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WAR IS ON 


But—The Linograph Company 
Is Neutral 


We have no time to fight 

because we are too busy 

turning out machines 
and filling orders. 





| eS 
fore 
ae pae 


\4 


The 
Linograph 
is NOW in use in quite a num- 
ber of weekly and daily news- 
paper offices. The price and 
terms upon which it is sold 


adapts it to the smaller offices 
as well as the larger. 





We claimed that we could 

make THE LINOGRAPH 
produce as much and as good composition as any 
standard typesetting machine on the market, re- 
gardless of price, and— 


We Have Made Good. 


We have just issued a new and complete catalog 
explaining THE LINOGRAPH, its workings, 
parts, price, in detail. This catalog, together 
with specimen sheets, will be sent to any inter- 
ested parties upon request. 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa 









































This Is of the Utmost 


‘Importance to You 


w tex) You Can Increase the Economy of Your 


Plant by Reading it 
WE CAN SHOW YOU how to lay the 


bronze on more evenly. How to give 
the bronze greater lustre. How to keep 
the bronze more uniform. How to 
bronze and dust in one operation. How 
to keep your establishment 
free from bronze. How to 
use less bronze. How to 
save money by using the 


Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting 


Machine 


The best bronzing and 
dusting machine 
ever built. 


Provided with Vacuum 
System. 


Write us for full 


particulars. a . 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
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Color and Its Application to Printing 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S$. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 





The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 614 x9 format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 
blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Now on Sale 





Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F. J. TREZISE 
New Ideas for Printers and Designers 
aS GASES and Letter Construction”’ presents the subject in a new manner—gives 


you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 





instead of theory. 











ESC. 


) of alphabets—it is a book of ideas. It is written by the chief instructor of the 


I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and is based on actual experience 


@L, Some of the features: “Letters and Letter Construction” contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 
Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 
2 various periods and peoples—excellent references for designers. It contains 


instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. It contains information regarding the 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. It treats of methods of reproduc- 


tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 


@ It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 
PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


632 Sherman Street 









































COST EFFICIENCY 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 
and reliable method of cost-finding. 


They Have Succeeded 
This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
a book entitled “Cost Efficiency,” including blank 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 
per copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Apply to 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 








The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker tesco 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pourids; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: :: 2: BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 











Established January, 1894, 


NSA 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


LY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








Branch Distributors: The Tri-State Paper Co., Cumberland, Md.; R. D. Wilson & 
Sons, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn.; Wahpeton Paper 
Co.. Wahpeton, N. D.; Mercantile Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala.; The Richmond Print- 
ing Ink Co., 16 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va.; The Colorado Ink Co., 622-624 19th St., 
Denver, Colo.; C. I. Johnson Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.; The Crescent Paper 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





_ What Do We 
ils Make? 


to 
‘nities NKS for all purposes—half-tone, 
commercial, newspaper and 
To a limited number i 
siheteaesrapnince label work. Inks for special pur- 
sible concerns,whose poses—alkali and sun proof inks; 
salesmen call on th : j 
tains aaa Oe inks for parchment and glassine 
states not already papers; inks for pasteboard car- 
covered by us, we are 


‘le se lhe onal: tons and boxes; inks for wood 
able proposition. printing, inks for lithographing. 


In writing, please 
SS Small sizes are usually shipped 
re prexentativedand in the improved SAVINK Can 
oe ae (simply press down on the 
in confidence to Sales disk and the ink comes out as 
ae though froma tube). Your Savink 


Sample is waiting—see coupon. 
Uliman-Philpott 


off 


Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of p ig and ig 
SAVINK Sample of U-P Bond Black » Marvel 
Halftone Black , or U-P Job Black 

(Check the Ink desired). 


Nae 











LB: ope 

















Ullman-Philpott Co. 
(Established 1881) 


4809 Lexington Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DONT FAIL 


To get our new Pencraft type family, 
with its marvelously beautiful Initials 
and Ornaments. Booklet showing the 
complete family is just off the press. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
Chicago, New York City, St. Louis, Omaha, Dallas 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., Kansas City, Seattle 
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is making the linotype a more attractive proposition than ever before to job 
compositors. If the straight-matter man did well on straight-away machine 
composition, it is obvious that the capable display man should do better. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


is the place to learn the linotype. It does not undertake to make printers. All 

the students are compositors. There is no time lost in teaching the rudiments 

of the compositor’s trade. The minds of all are concentrated on one thing— 
learning the machine. The instruction is thorough. 


The concentration of purpose by instructor and students is of the greatest 
importance to compositors who wish to become operators. 


Drop a postal and get a booklet showing what some of our sixteen hundred-odd graduates have accomplished. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HALL DROP ROLL FOLDER No. 534 


Three parallel or two parallel and one right and a parallel. Will fold 8x10 to 34x34 inch sheet. 


We build a complete 
line of folders 





NOTE 
Sole agents 


Adjustable 

steel packing boxes 
have been in use 
on our folders for 
the past 11 months, 


ADJUSTABLE PACKING BOXES 


for Australia 
and New Zealand: 
Gibbs, Cryer & Co., 
Sydney, Australia. 





Built by A. W. HALL & COMPANY, "SR °*’ CHICAGO 
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Babcock One-Revolution Presses 


Economy in running is the key-note of success in business. 


BABCOCK ONE-REVOLUTION PRESSES are won- 
derfully adapted to economical printing. In practically 
all printing-offices there is any quantity of work that a 


Babcock “Standard” 


could handle as satisfactorily as a two-revolution which represents double the investment. The 
“STANDARD?” is perhaps the most popular of all our one-revolution presses. It handles fine letterpress 
and half-tone work beautifully, registers perfectly and runs easily and quietly at highest advertised speed. It 
has our patented Ball and Socket Bed Motion, and the Inking Arrangement is a marvel of convenience 
and efficiency and the best Rack and Screw Distribution ever applied to a press. The fountain is high and 
close tothe cylinder. A simple turn of a lever throws fountain and ink rollers forward out of the way when ad- 
justing, removing or replacing the rollers. Adjustable fly and gripper delivery handles the smallest sheet perfectly. 


The Babcock “Standard” 


is equipped with Back-up Motion and air springs easily adjusted. It is built in four sizes and is an 


Economical, Profitable, Satisfactory Machine 


for any printing establishment. Write us for further information. 





OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western A gents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul and Seattle 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 


Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















How to Make Money in 
the Printing Business 


By PAUL NATHAN 


IVE value and ‘‘charge 
the price’’ might be an 
answer to this question; 


but there is a very complete 
and comprehensive answer in 
Paul Nathan’s book of 288 
pages, bearing this title, and 
every progressive printer should 
ownthevolume. The book gives 
full details and information on 
the highest authority—Experi- 
ence. It tells how a man made 
money out of Printing—a thing 
we all are anxious to do. You 
need this book; send the order 
now. Here is a glimpse into the table of its contents: 











Starting an Office, What Class of Customers to Seek, How 
to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, Taking 
Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, The Cost of 
Producing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price 
Cutting, Competitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, 
Buying, Doing Good Printing, The Composing Room, The 
Press Room, The Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management 
of Employees, The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Ven- 
tures, Systematic Saving. 


Second Edition. 288 pages, cloth; gilt stamped. 
Size, 9x5% inches. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
Send remittance with order. 


INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 








NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 
and 
Photomechanical Processes 


Leading, photoenZravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict — have jiven 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, iv- 
in?, illuminating, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


Cloth. Price, $3 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Il. 

















The American Manual 
of Presswork 








This is an exhaustive exposition of what intelligent press- 
men are seeking. The volume contains an historical sketch 
that tells about the development of the printing-press from 
the days of Gutenberg down to the present era. 


Size8%x1I2%. Cloth, price postpaid, $4. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 








The Art and Practice of 
Typography 


By EDMUND G. GRESS 











This book contains almost 100,000 words of instructive 
matter, besides fifty large color inserts and seven hundred 
reproductions of high-class commercial printing. 


Size 9% x12¥%. Cloth, price postpaid, $5. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 























a eT 5 Wheels $ 5:00 


Best Design American S 
Less Than One Cent 
Best Construction Model 30 Be nat A nt ates 


Best Wearing Qualities ‘ 
Best for Accuracy Me Specify AMERICAN When Ordering 


Best Price SNe DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


FULLY GUARANTEED American Numbering Machine Co. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 

2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


N° 12345 gq 


WH WWI WH} 
Less Than One Cent a Day Impression of Figures MU IA Mil 
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Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers Patronage—Y our Stock in Trade 


The power to draw patronage 
and support has been character- 
istic of 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 
ever since they were first placed 
on the market. They have been 
creating friends, and opening up 
> ways of easy influence for sales- 

OTEEL COMPANY men in a way never thought 
PITTSBURGH. PA. possible before, 
pcan rnspon reewcaae They will create friends for 
= you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from 
new and unexpected sources, and 
will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 
Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make detaching; its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send 
Press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. for sample tabs of the cards, and also our plan for dealers, 


J.W.T ALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, The John B. Wiggins Co. Evista 


CHICAGO Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also Appearance of Our Neat 
More and Better Work Cards in Case 

















Pressmen! 








Here is the Overlay Knife 
you have been waiting for. 














A handle with a reversible blade-holder. When not in use, blade is slipped into the handle. Can be carried in 
the vest pocket. Blades finely tempered. When worn down, throw away and insert a new one. 
Price, postpaid, with one extra blade, only 35 cents; extra blades, postpaid, 5 cents. 


: Special prices in quantities. 
1729 Tribune Bldg 


NEW YORK THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY oy CHICAGO 








a They Demanded The 
“Long Green” Lamps 


For seven years the employees of the printing 
division of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Washington, worked in comfort and with 
freedom from eye-strain under glareless Cooper 

Hewitt Lamps. 
- Before deciding upon illumination for new 
: oe : _ building of this bureau, officials made exhaust- 
_# BES BARES 4 ™ — ive tests of lampsin the old building. The 


request of the employees for the reinstallation 





of Cooper Hewitt Lamps was so unanimous and 


E insistent, that the other lamps were removed 

e. and the whole division equipped with Cooper 
: “ Hewitts — 356 of them. 
gE i ‘ i i : ia w i yo. 95 


Write for Folder No. 955 


” 





“Sa wp a * a 6 aar £ -;% “Light and Your Eyes 


, 3 Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston. Chicago. Cincinnati. Cleveland. 
Detroit. Minneapolis. Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. St. Louis. 





Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


869 






























A Wonderful Collection 
of Examples of Artistic 
Printing and Reproduc- 
tion Methods of To-day 


$3.00 


Express Prepaid — Carefully Packed 


Penrose’s 1914-15 


Process Year Book 


Vol. XX: 1914-1915 








A complete review of the progress of 

graphic arts during the year. With 7 

photogravures; 4 litho offset prints; 12 

multi-color plates; 16 three-color prints; 

18 two-color prints; 32 half-tones and 

numerous examples of various methods 
of line and tone engraving. 











160 pages of interesting articles on engrav- 
ing, designing, printing, advertising 
and publishing subjects. 







Edition Limited— Get Your Copy To-day 


TENNANT AND WARD, American Agents 


103 Park Avenue, New York 
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The best book ever written for the use of compositors 

must necessarily deal in generalities. The information 

is (or was, as the case may be) 300d and well worth 
the compositor’s time. In the 





there is the best type of Zeneral instruction in the printed lesson 
sheets. But the sreatest learning value is in the letters of 
criticism and advice. These expressions are not generalizations 
—they are straight-to-the-point comments that could not be 
written to any other person, for they are based on defects in 
the student’s individual work, or in his methods. And the 
expressions are not skimpy, as they cover from fifteen to twenty 
thousand words, according, to the needs of the student. 





| 


Here we have the equivalent of several books written to and 

for the benefit of one student. As one of them said, ‘A book 

written about your work to yourself’ is the most profitable 
book you can buy, no matter what it costs.” 





Thousands of compositors testify to the reat benefits derived 

from this instruction. The Course is endowed by the 

International Typographical Union and is sold for less than 

actual cost. Cash, $23; or $25 on the instalment plan—$2 
down and $1 a week till paid. 


@ 


Full information by dropping, a postal to 


The |. I. U. Commission 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Third National 


Exposition 


of the—Printing 
Advertising 
Publishing 


= 
: Lithographing 











Paper 
Business Equipment | 
Stationery 
Paper Box 
Manufacturers 
and All 

Allied Trades 
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Coliseum, Chicago 
June 19th to 26th 


(Ex EXHERE never really has been 
. ACS ua a great big Exposition of this 
“8 nature conducted in Chicago, 
CS and the territory around 
Chissas: is practically virgin soil for the 
machinery, supply houses and other lines 
covered by this Show. An exhibit here 
means wew business tor you 
and plenty of it 









“Get on the Band Wagon and Join 
the Prosperity Club” 





For diagrams and all particulars, address 


National Exposition 
Company 


INCORPORATED 


HARRY A. COCHRANE, President 


SUITE 736—200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Gramercy 724 
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Twin Disc 


Two Colors at One 
Impression 





Sold by all Printers’ Supply 


ouses Ready tor Use. 


Simplex 
Ink Fountain 


Strength 


é Cleanliness, Quick Adjustment 





Simplex Manufacturing Co. 


1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
Open for Cleaning. 








The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National TradeJournal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 

















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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8° for the Trade 


* Roughi 

ous ing We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 

tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 

character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 

given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 











THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY FUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


_ Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 

















THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS 








Any Fold On Any St 


5100 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, 








Not only does the new “Model B” Cleveland Folder make 159 different } 
folds—including many which no other machine has even attempted, but it 
also does perfect work on any stock, from light to heavy cover. 


Complete information is given in our interesting booklet. Send us your name and address. 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


TOE SVOILORL! SIEGES DOLLEELLDIA LA! TOLL DIT 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 


So. 
Eel t ~ = 


\e- 


ock 





OHIO 

















DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. 


= 


Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


n’t Buy Sota Quads 
ECONOMY, he 
Ne S PER CENT 
In Weight 


‘OURDR In Time PAT'D 
In Labor OcT. 
In Trouble 25°10 
Always INSIST on your ~ 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St.,Chicago S#" °°" 








Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. 
ness help. 
price-list. 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


A universal busi- 
Send to-day for 
Splendid field for 


Department I 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards — Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations 3usiness Stationery—ete. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 
of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties : 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes “pl: ace of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
powder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
knifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 722 


S. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind."’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
NAO 0) Ds 6 2 et OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices , 
WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
Flexible 
Glues 


gine 


314-318 W. GRAND AVE., 
CHICAGO 
Automatic 36-215 


Phones: Superior 4100 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zine etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plz ant 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, ‘New York. 


Phone : 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTY PERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 10) 5 1 (67.0018) 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds-now in use. 
$65.00 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALF TONE —LINE —COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS “ ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING. 
PHILADELPHIA | 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 








Ifits ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF J 
O IT" 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 


ic feecno& Sons 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 








STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


BENS SuTONERTicm@e 16°20 E. RANDOLPHST.. CHICAGO 














Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brass, 











BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


BookeiINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 

BookBINDING AND THE CaRE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FoR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 

THE ART OF BooksinpING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY: sc << 50606 sscsccsesccccccccs ce POs 
CoNCERNING TyPE — A. S. Carnell 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND CoLor IN Printing — F. J. Trezise 
ImposiTIoN, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PrintiInG Types — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PrintiInG — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads (fourth book) 

Envelope Corner-cards (fourth book) 

Letter-heads (fifth book) 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 

Programs and Menus (third book) 

Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F.. J. Trezise 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer........eeseeeeeeeee $3.75 
A Hamppook OF PLANT FORM... ccccccccccccscccvecccccccccccesces 2.6 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEw — Lewis F. Day 

DECORATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FoR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper..........eeeeeeeee 2.35 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons.........eseeeeeeseeees 2.65 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

Lessons on Art — J. D. Harding 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER ConsTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

Ss AD ee —— WORT EE: oon osc ss es 00 5so0s2Kccbbsveenevea’d 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN—E. A. Batchelder.................++++ 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


Evecrrorrpina —C. S&S. Partridge. .......ccsccccssccccsccccsccvese $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
Ing —C. S. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 


BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — H. H. 

Campsi£’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’s LABoR-SAVING REcoRDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan,‘ 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

OU eT NEON cb bitches a eethw vases ats ebb snes Sas aw bell a 3.00 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BinDING. Cloth, 
$1.50; leather : 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

HINTS FOR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1guty — W. A. Willard 

How TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS Paul Nathan 

NicHou’s PeRFEcT ORDER AND Record Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

PRINTERS’ ACCOUNT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HanpDBooK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming. 
SRP URAN EIN) SOP oo SEs ce cu was whe ceouw ebe ede scuSuaseone BOD 
METALOGRAPHY P.00 








MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Te Tee ey Pee eee eee PETE TET Cre ror re $1.00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson -50 
EUACIREREAE AMOR TEE SU MORGIN) «56:5 0:0 s'snie a's 606 00.0 Osseo Slew wn sess 25 
HIsToRY OF CoMPosING MAcHINES — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 3.00 
THALER LINoTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTtyPpE— John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 
SEND ak anew noes sh ene eSE ASP ESER SE abo h asa sae ae einer eas 2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING —E. C. Andrews............ $2.00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGeE ScaLe — Arthur Duff 
INK MANUFACTURE —— Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Brannt 
MANUFACTURE OF ParER — R. W. Sindall 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour.........cecccecceccececs 2.10 
O1L CoLors AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee........ececcececcccsces $ .50 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER — John L. Given 

MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE — Samuel G. Blythe 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CoRRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpiTING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 


PRESSWORK 


A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 


| COLOR PRINTER — Jobn F, Earhart. 


MODERN PREsSWoORK -— Fred W. Gage 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 

Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


| SrewaRt’s Empossina Boarp, per dozen 
| TyYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES............. $3. 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 

LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 

PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 

PROG B) AUTOMAING PAO OAUW sa ais Kibo ssa6 bw 046s ass av end eeseeas 2.00 
REDUCING GLASSES 

THE HALF-TONE PRocEss — Verfasser ; 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .5E 
CULINARY FRENCH 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A 

PENS AND Tyres — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle 

PuncTUATION — F. Horace Teall 

THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A 

THE ORTHOEPICGT — Alfred AVTER. . oic:ociccscccicsvcsoeseseccee ° 

PHS. DOREAIAET =— AUT AGRON. «9 :650)555056:09.00 65:8 4 WN 40 hel TR OWI 1.35 
TypoGRaPHic StyLEBook — W. B. MeDermutt 

VEsT-POCKET DICTIONARY 





rosie THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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American Institute of Graphic Arts, The.. 
Appeal for Printers in Distress, An....... 
APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB: 
Forced Arrangements 
DOCIMIGHS, TUCVIOW O86 6.500 66:5,5.6:0:6:¢ 0:00 
Book REvIEW: 
Art of Making and Using Sketches, The. 
Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches. 
Color Value 
How to Draw from Models.............. 
Rogers’ Drawing and Design........... 
Writing of the News, The.............. 
Chicago Union Printers’ Aid Society...... 
Connecticut Typothetz in Regular Monthly 
POI NIEIE oo ore i6 has ssa is aN 6 t8re a sis we sis wid 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 
Correction of Grammar by Proofreaders. 
Efforts of a Novice to Become a Printer 


VNB UERUPED) - oiecindewsusslsu-oace ses 
From Paper-Mill to Pressroom — No. III. 
— Future Fiber Possibilities........ 
How We Got Our Alphabet — No. VII.— 
The Latin: Alphabets os... 6c0siecaes 
Literature of Typography, The (illus- 
PRECIO sani cisisieu swine a Sores are aie 
Merchandising of Printing, The........ 
Outgrowths of Letterpress— No. 5.— 


Gummed, Varnished and _ Die-Cut 
Tibels (UGstrated) .n6eiciecenascwiee 
Printer and His Business, The — No. 2.. 
PASUNEIAN RSENS AMR a5:5: < 51c0'70,0/'9-din ww Naw aiee 48 
Soliloquies of the Devil (poem)......... 


Correction of Grammar by Proofreaders... 7 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
CHALIER RIND Cribs. soos se cbse wate wciwds 
Who Can Identify Photograph of William 
Bullock ? 


Discussions on the Practice of Engraving 
and Printing 
EDITORIAL : 
Appeal for Printers in Distress, An..... 
Contracting for a ‘‘ Lemon”’........... 
Discussions on the Practice of Engraving 
CT Ge +) I 
Long Price-List Up to the Dealer and 
BISS ERS, WHE iiss ciccoscekiccesaaee 
Notes 
Efforts of a Novice to Become a Printer 
MRUTRUROTCOD ooo css ssc -ressseccewe vvaanare 
Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in...... 
History of Composing-Sticks (illustrated) . 
Honoring an Engraving Authority — A. J. 
Newton, London 


PAGE 
845 
786 





THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., 





PAGE 
How to Coéperate with the Printer in the 
Preparation Of ‘Copy... cc sicccecsesces 828 
How We Got Our Alphabet — No. VII.— 
The Eatin Alphabets <. o:66s-c0 cece 822 
If Ye Ed. Had the Nerve................. 834 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Advance Spring Style of Hairdressing... 7 


Fantasies by E. O. Hoppe, from Pen- 


rose’s Pictorial Annual, 1914-1915... 827 
Kilkenny Cats — Friday A. M.......... 834 
Objectional Training for Young Dogs... 792 
“This Is the Way Papa Sits”’.......... 788 

Incidents in Foreign Graphie Cireles...... 794 
International Press Congress at San Fran- 

CTL, | ee Re on ne 820 
JOB COMPOSITION : 

Conventional and Illustrative Decora- 

MRON brates canoe tieterel caisis a ass sneer as 801 

Literature of Typography, The (illustrated) 797 
Long Price-List Up to the Dealer and His 

coh 9 | a 786 

MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
DDR REIMALOR yoo oie: so hca ave eies Vi ocala Miva aaneied 821 
Magazine and Keyboard................ 821 
Magazine and Matrices................. 822 
Prevention of Lead-Poisoning.......... 821 
Recent Patents on Composing Machinery 822 
Medbury-Ward Company, The, Takes Over 

Business of Peninsular Engraving 
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We should like to have you asa 
regular reader of 


THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER 


-L Magazine of Printing 
Made in America for American Printers 


employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments 

The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER 1s inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 

It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Prastice 
adopted by the business press. 


Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 








The Pacific West 
in 1915 


More printing- plants — 
more newspapers, more 
printing machinery, more 
equipment, paper, ink and 
facilities, made necessary by 
a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 
era of development. Heavy 
buying is imperative. Get 
your share of the business. 








Include the Pacific West in your 
advertising campaign of 1915 








PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





























A RECORD OF 
JOB COSTS 


a necessary part of printing- 
office bookkeeping. It is a pro- 
tection against omitting, items in 
charging, up jobs and one can 
always find quickly what any job 
has cost, an invaluable aid to 

correct estimating. 
If you do not possess such a record 
in convenient, compact and dura- 
ble shape, you should 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 
OF OUR JOB RECORDS 


One book has a capacity for 3,000 
orders, and costs $3 plus express- 
age. Another, arranged for more 
complete record of jobs, has a 
capacity of 2,000 orders and costs 
$5; or a smaller edition of 1,000 
capacity at $3.50 plus expressape. 
Sample Pages Yours 
for the Asking 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, II]. 

















If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 


Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 












































PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 


That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. It is the best 
and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 


There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 
quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. They are 
made into book form for the sake of convenience. 

Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 

When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 
you how to get business. There is something in every line —you couldn’t miss the good 
things if you tried. 

It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 








Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. ‘Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 
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This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 
following subjects : 
Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 4 — Use of capital letters. Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
meanings. Lesson 9 —The question of display. 
This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 


given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 
addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 
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January Eighth, Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen 


Perpetual Injunction 


Against the Intertype Company 


The United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York has this day ordered an injunction against the Intertype Company pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of their machine in the following terms: 


That a perpetual injunction forthwith issue out of and under the seal of this court 
directed to the said defendant, The International Typesetting Machine Company, and 
to its officers, directors, superintendents, servants, clerks, salesmen, attorneys, receivers, 
assignees, and agents, PERMANENTLY ENJOINING AND RESTRAINING 
THEM AND EACH OF THEM FROM DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
MAKING OR USING OR SELLING OR OFFERING FOR SALE, OR 
OTHERWISE DEALING IN OR DISPOSING OF ANY LINOTYPE 
MACHINES LIKE DEFENDANT’S ‘‘SINTERTYPE”’? MACHINE, 
EXHIBIT NO. 23 HEREIN, OR ANY OTHER LINOTYPE MACHINES, 
or parts of machines, embodying the inventions covered in claims 1, 2 and 3 of Hensley 
Patent No, 643,289, or claims 1, 2 and 3 of Dodge Patent No. 739,996, or claim 7 of 
Homans Patent No. 830,436, or in any manner infringing upon said patents or plaintiff’s 
rights thereunder. 


January Twelfth, Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen 


A Second Perpetual Injunction 


Against the Intertype Company was ordered 


Upon the failure of The International Typesetting Machine Company to pro- 
vide the bond required by the court, an injunction has been issued against it restraining 
the infringement of claims 6 and 7 of the Rogers Reissue Patent No. 13,489 
belonging to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


These two injunctions PREVENT THE FURTHER MANUFAC- 
TURE AND SALE OF INTERTYPE MACHINES CONTAINING, 
AMONG OTHER THINGS, THE PRESENT METHOD OF 
SUPPORTING AND REMOVING THE MAGAZINE FROM THE 
REAR; AND THE ROGERS TWO-LETTER DEVICE IN THE 
FIRST ELEVATOR. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company will take steps to protect its 
rights against the manufacture, sale or use of infringing devices. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Tribune Building, New York 























“Best Réesardiess of Price’ 


is a strong statement to make about any cover paper, and it 
is an especially strong statement to make about a moderate- 
priced cover paper; but it is nevertheless one you will make 
yourself, when you have looked over the latest edition of the 
‘*Buckeye Proofs.”’ 


Five minutes’ examination of this unique pane exhibit will 
convince you, as it has already convinced thousands of other 


progressive printers, that for most flat jobs and a// embossed 
jobs of cover printing, BUCKEYE COVERS are absolutely 
the best covers obtainable, regardless of price. 

Write for the ‘‘Proofs’’ to-day, and see for yourself a few of 
the novel ways in which BUCKEYE COVERS can be util- 
ized in-making business literature ‘‘economically effective.” 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


can now be obtained promptly, for any Catalogue or Booklet that 
has a BUCKEYE COVER. Your dealer will give you particu- 
lars. Sample Envelopes are included in the “‘ Buckeye Proofs.”’ 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


HERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 
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